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tr'anslator’s introductory note 

The present work is a translation of the 4th edition of the 
Geistiye Stromungen drr Gegenwart (Veit & Co., 1909). 

I have endeavoured throughout to render the sense of the 
original in the simplest English I could command, but I have 
not attempted to secure exact literal accuracy. Considerable 
care has been taken to bring the terminology as far as possible 
into li!ie with that employed in the other English translation® 
of Eucken's works. 

Eucken’s earlier writings were historical, his constructive 
works being of comparatively recent date. The Main Cur- 
rents of Modern 'Thought forms a link between the two 
periods; it starts from a broad historical basis and •presses 
forward to jiositive construction. Here we may follow the 
growlh of Eucken’s philosophy, from its roots, lying far back 
ill the historical work, to its full flower, as sAn in the positive 
philosophy itself. While the Jena professorte other recent 
works concern themselves in the main with the general 
exposition of bis convictions, the present study reveals in 
detail the extensive groundw’ork upon which these convictions 
have been built up, and in particular it illustrates the various 
steps by which the author has been led to adopt the concept of 
the spiritual life as the basis of his whole philosophy. 

Eucken’s method is one of elimination. One by one he 
examines the various attempts at a synthesis of life with which 
the tlfought of the day provides us. One by one they are found 
4o be incomplete or to be involved in inner contradictions, while 
in each ^ase it is seen that a recognitioii^of^n independent 
spiritml life would remedy the incompleteness or Remove the 
coiftradietion. Far from being a mere assumptioiF^s wp 
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certainly be supposed by those who are snspi^ous of the term 
“spiritual”), the spiritual life is thus seen to be nothing lesa^ 
than a necessity. Through its recognition alon^^an we explain, 
the known content of the unherse. 

For those who are commencing a study of Eucken’s thougUi a 
few words with regard to the exact meaning of the concept 
“ spiritual life ” may not be out of place. As this concept is the 
key to Eucken’s wliole philosophy, it is of the utmost impoHance 
that it should be clearly understood. The matter is perhaps 
best approached through a consideration of the most popular 
philosophy of the present day, namely, that general view of life 
which (whether it be called jignosiicisni, positivism, empiricism, 
materialism, or naturalism) declares that wo know only that 
which is revealed to us through the senses, that man is iifet 
essentially anything more than a higher animal, and that there 
js no spirit (man’s entire psychic life being regarded as no more 
than a mere product of natural forces) ; the higher is thus 
made entirely dependent upon the lower. Far diflferent is the 
aspect of affairs when looked at from Eucken’s point of view: 
the living spirit (or the spiritual life) now stands at the very 
centre pf the universe, and is itself the most central and positive 
reality of which humanity can have any knowledge : “ a spiritual 
life transcending all human life forms the ultimate basis of 
reality.” This jife is more primary than matter itself (the con- 
cept of matter being, in reality, one of the vaguest and motit 
uncertain in the whole realm of thought). The recognition of an 
independent spiritual life is the first step towards all further 
knowledge and the first necessity of any adequate^ view of life as 
a whole. The spiritual life is not derived from any natural 
basis. It is not a product of evolution. It is superior to all 
time and to all change : “ change (and wuth it evolution) is 
absolutely out of the question as far as the substance of spiritual 
life is concemeA” It is entirely distinct from the whole realm 
of natural phenomena, and, as Eucken himself says, in s^'ritual 
life we have to do “ with something osseiitially different from 
any process f( 41 o\iing natural laws.” The spiritual Jife works 
within th% natural sphere, but it works as an independent 
reality ;.rit is itself superior to the whole niechanisin of ndihre. 
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This life must n coBceived of as something quite distinct from 
fthe human inMallect and from every kind of merely human 
psychic life, jfhe spiritual life is itself the foundation of truth 
«Mid knowledge. It is cosmic, absolute and eternal. 

will at once be asked, If the spiritual life be thus indepen* 
dent and absolute, how can man have any part in it, how can it 
affect him ? Why, in short, should we bother about it at all ? 
In rej^y to this Eucken would maintain that man’s relationship 
to the spiritual life is the most immediate and vital of all human 
interests, for this life is itself the very centre of man' 8 own being. 
The Bpiritual life does not depend upon man, liut man depends 
upon tlie spiritual life. In an external sense man may be 
natural, but in an internal sense lie is spiritual, he belongs to 
the spiritual reality whicli is behind the whole universe. It is 
the spiritual life within him which distinguishes man from the 
animals and forms the root of his unique unifying capacity,^ 
as well as of his ethical and religious nature. Spiritual 
reidity thus works witbin man, but it is not of man. Man 
attains to his spiritual self by rising above his human self; and 
only by thus rising does he become independent, for the merely 
human self is involved in a network of natural processes from 
which the spiritual life alone is free. The spiritual life is “ a 
cosmic force operative in man ” ; here man finds a strength 
greater than his own. The ethical value of Eu|ken’s philosophy 
Ifbs in its recognition of a spiritual world of cosm^ power and ab- 
solute and eternal values, a world sot above the relativity of human 
affairs and yet present to man as an ethical imperative. Nor is 
the otliical point of view lightly to be ignored. A satisfactory 
philosophy of life must make room for man’s ethical nature ; as 
Balfour says {The Foundations of Belief y p. 856): “No uni- 
fication of beliefs can be practically adequate which does not 
include ethical beliefs as well as scientific ones ; nor which 
refuses to count among ethical beliefs, not meiely those which 
have Immediate reference to moral commands, but those also 
yhich make possible moral sentiments, ideals, and aspirations, 
and whic ]4 satisfy our ethical needs. Any aJ^Ht^ which, when 
worked out to its legitimate issues, fails to effect thii% object can 
affdid no permanent habitation for the spirit of man.” 
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There can be no doubt that our inner life dem^inds an authority 
which shall be objective and absolute (that is, tri^y authoritative);) 
and at the same time present within man in sucn a way that its 
commands are felt to be inwardly compelling and not forced upcfid 
man by some external power. I should like to quote an %x- 
tremely significant passage from Principal P. T. Forsyth’s very 
valuable work Positive Preaching and the Modem Mind (p. 61) ; 
speaking of what he calls the “ inmost authority ” he says : **It 
emerges and wells up under psychological conditions, but it is 
not a psychological product ... it is not ourselves, it is objec- 
tive. . . . The thing most immanent in us is a transcendent 
thing. ...” In order to attain to this inner spiritual world 
man must fight a battle ; he must overcome the resistance of his 
non-spiritual nature, which is in perpetual conflict with Ms 
spiritual self. The spiritual life is not immanent in man in such 
,a fashion that he can possess it without effort ; it is present ** us 
a possibility ” — it rests with us to lay hold of it. Man cannot 
participate in the spiritual life without continual and avtive effort ; 
hence the name — Activism — which Eiicken has assigned to his 
own type of thought. Euckeirs philosophy is therefore marked 
by a strong dualism. There is a sharp division within inairs 
own nature, a conflict of forces, a struggle for supremacy, a slow 
and laborious ascent to a world of new and permanent values, 
to new stajj^ of reality.” We read that “man stands at 
once in time aiid above time,"' that he lives “ on the boundary 
of time and eternity, on the horizon where the two run together,” 
and again that “ man is the mtteting place of different stages of 
reality, nay, of apposed worlds.” 

It is not, however, Euckeirs intention that reality should 
finally be looked upon as falling apart into two separate worlds ; 
on the contrary he regards spiritual life and nature as being, 
ultimately, stages of a single reality. Man, however, occupies 
a position at vhich a transition from the lower to the higher 
stage has to be effected. He must not therefore ailbw the 
distinction between nature and spirit to be obliterated. At the 
same time Eu^esvS ultimate goal is a nwHism — not luturalistic, 
as it is hardly necessary to point out, but spiritualistic in 
charar.^T. 
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‘‘We have bekome insecure with regard to all our ideals, 
with regar<M to our own being ; we no longer draw upon a 
common ground/ork of convictions, of uniting, directing, elevat- 
ing forces. In spite of all subjective activity, an inner decline of 
lifeiis unavoidable if this uncertainty should continue to spread.’* 
This brief quotation will suffice to indicate Eucken’s attitude 
towards the life of to-day. He is profoundly convinced that the 
peopleif of to-day, absorbed in the pursuit of material things, 
intent upon bettering their environment and intoxicated by the 
surprising triumphs of technical science, have increasingly lost 
touch with those central spiritual realities without which life 
can have no meaning or value. In a single phrase, the interests 
of the modern world are in the main pmphrral rather than 
eentral. Euckon is not only a philosopher ; lie is a prophet. 
His aim is to lead humanity back to central realities, to act 
as a centripetal force in a world of centrifugal tendencies. He 
seeks to call attention to the great truth that the whole fabric 
of human civilisatiim rests ultimately upon a spiritual basis. 
It is his belief that the supreme need of the age is a compre- 
hensive, positive philosophy of life to serve as a^ rallying point 
for the scattered and divided forces of humanity. Tl^e old 
syntheses of life, which were satisfactory in their day and genera- 
tion, are now breaking up and there is need for a new and wider 
synthesis. Eucken is convinced that only thrgugh the recog- 
nifion of an indrpnuh nt ajHriinal life can the clujos of modern 
opinions be made to give way to a broad and satisfying 
philosophy of life. 

In conclusion I should like to express my wannest gratitude 
to Professor Boyce Gibson (now of Melbourne University), the 
author of Rudolf Kuidcvna RhUosophy of Life, who looked 
through the greater part of the MS., making a large nvimber 
of invaluable suggestions and clearing up many obscure points. 
As it is, my task has been a hard one, but withou‘> his kind help 
it woul^have been much more difficult. 

MEYRICK BOOTH. 

LETCHWOm'H, 

June, 1912. 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 

EDITION 

The Main CurrenU of Modem, Thnupht has met with a most 
friendly reception in (lermany and in France, and it would give 
me very great pleasure should it win friends for itself w’ithin the 
English-speaking world. This work aims in the first place at 
counteracting the spiritual and intellectual confusion of the 
present day. I have sought to grasp the specific character of 
the ago through a study of its more central problems; and 
with the object of liberating these problems from all that is 
accidental and momentary I have endeavoured to illuminate 
them from the standpoint of the historical development of 
huqianity. At the same time, this historical treatment shows 
that spiritual evolution is a matter common to all civilised 
peoples ; they have all actively participated in this evolution, 
and all are to-day called to the performance great common 
t^ks, by which they are raised above and beyond every national 
and political difference. Nothing is more certaiif to counteract 
the lamentable and dangerous hostility of great nations to one 
another than a better understanding of the complete solidarity 
of the various nations with regard to those great questions 
which concern humanity as a whold. 

RUDOLF EUCKEJN. 

Jbna, 

June, 1912. 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Thh third edition dilferH even more from the Becond than did 
the Heeond from the first. In the first edition the historical 
review formed the foimdatioii of the work, while the discussion 
of the problems themselvcH was quite a secondary matter ; in 
the second edition tiie discussion became far more independent, 
and in the third it obtained the full primacy. The book is 
above all an expression of a specific philosophical conviction 
as a wiiolc, and claims to be considered in this light. This 
claim has had the eflect of essentially altering the mode in 
which the maWrial had to be presented ; in particular, it 
demanded a more precise arrangement and division of the 
subject matter, extending even to the separate sections. 

While carrying out these alterations, I believed myself at 
the same time, to retain the fundamental ideas of the earlier 
editions ; the correlation of historical fact with spiritual reality 
on the one hand, and treatment under separate (headings on the 
otker. lioth as a whole and in certain special discussions (which 
cannot now be anticipated) the book contends that the content 
of history is more tl^au an object of scholarly research, and that, 
subject to definite assumptions, it may powerfully contribute to 
the uplifting of our own work. To start from special problems 
secures the advantage of tangible points of attack, from which 
it is possible to progress rapidly to some sort of conclusion. 
This method is certainly open to an objection ; the general con- 
viction underlying the whole does not as such receive adequate 
atteutiott, nor is it set forth in continuous and connected 
a^p;ument. This defect is freely admitted. It is, however, so 
closely coaj^ected with the mode of treatment Jiere ^dopted that 
it cannot be remedied. In this respect my earlier boaks will be 
foundjto a certain extent supplementary. The chief lac^ con- 

2 
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sists in the failure to provide an adequate epistej nologioal ground- 
work, and my next book will be devoted to a thi rough discussion 
of the theory of knowledge. 

The different editions are held together, however, even more 
by a thoroughgoing fundamental conviction than by the metkod 
of treatment ; by the conviction, namely, that the ground upon 
which our whole civilised life and scientific work stands is in- 
secure ; that this life not only contains an immense vaKety of 
individual problems, but that as a whole it needs a drastic revision 
and a thorough renewal. It is my belief that philosophy must 
participate in this endeavour ; nay, that philosophy above all is 
here summoned to energetic co-operation. This has brought me 
into opposition to the main tendency of contemporary German 
philosophy, which believes itself able peacefully to continue its 
scientific work undisturbed by these questions and doubts. We 
thankfully and gladly recognise the valuable character of this 
work, more especially in the detailed development of the separate 
departments of knowledge; it has accomplished and is accom- 
plishing much. But at the same time the right and the necessity 
of the more general problem must be insisted upon with all 
possible emphasis. In working in this direction we shall not 
allow ourselves to be in any way affected by the attitude wdiich 
others may adopt tow^ards this problem ; we shall rely solely 
upon the inner ^lecessity of the matter. 

Recently, however, there have been a multitude of signs 
bearing witness to the fact that increasingly wide circles are 
becoming interested in the problems which we have taken up. 
The inner complications of our civilisation, nay, of our whole 
spiritual situation, are growing more and more obvious ; we are 
becoming more and more conscious of serious lapses from truth, 
of a substitution of phrases for realities and stones for bread. 
Nothing less than the happiness and meaning of our own 
existence is Bt stake. Thus the desire for classification and 
consolidation makes itself felt with ever-increasing urgmcy and 
philosophy is being more and more imperatively called to lend its 
aid in the g^lutj^n of these problems of life. Negr life-move- 
ments arfr ascending and men’s minds are being swayed by new 
interfij^s which bid them pursue new aims. 
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These inner ijhanges have procured for my books an increas- 
ing number of f/iends and given me the consciousness of a close 
spiritual contact with the age, such as I was not previously able 
to enjoy. It is with peculiar pleasure that I welcome the interest 
ofethe young and growing generation, an interest which has 
grown with unexpected and increasing speed. I hope that this 
interest may also be extended to this book, and, in particular, I 
hope that it may assist in a further development of the problems 
which have here been treated in mere outline, and frequently, 
there is no doubt, very incompletely. F'or what we all see more 
or less clearly before us is ultimately nothing less than the idea 
of a new man and a new culture. A linking up of forces, an 
ovt^rcoming of all that is merely individual, the inception of a 
comprehensive movement, can alone enable us to make any 
progress in dealing with so gigantic a problem. 

Jkna, 

February, 1904. 


KUDOLF EUCKEN. 




PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

The fourth edition has not been so much altered in comparison 
with the third as was the third in comparison with the second. 
At the same time some important changes have been made. 
Several sections have been completely revised and one (thatt 
dealing with the Value of Life) has been newly added. All 
through there has been an effort to make the presentation more 
easy, the content more complete, the main theses more precise 
in form, and to grapple more directly with the problems of the 
age, thus giving the whole a more convincing and forcible form. 
Far more attention, too, has been given to foreign movements. 

I hope, therefore, that the new edition as a ^whole marks a 
distinct step forward. 

RUDOIiF EUCKEN. 

JSNA, 

End of August, 1908. 






INTRODUCTION 


THE PRE8ENT STATE OF AFFAIRS AND THE 
TASK WITH WHICH IT PRESENTS US 

In examining the life and thought of to-day it is impossible not 
to be struck in the first place by the extreme confusion which 
prevails and the accompanying painful insecurity as to the real 
aim of life. On ever}’ side we perceive not only a division of 
humanity into factions, but often a division within the individual 
himself. This state of confusion and uncertainty may at first 
sight appear to be the result of historical traditions working 
themselves out. We are suirounded to-day by various tenden- 
cies which have come down to us from the past, and tjjese are 
not infrequently hostile to one another ; they constitute the 
heritage and burden that the labour of thousands of years has 
bequeathed to us. It is the fact of thus being tom by con- 
tradictions which more than anything else distii^uishes modem 
culture from the simpler conditions of the Ancient World. The 
Middle Ages handed down a w’hole philosophy of life containing 
within itself modes of thought so fundamentally different as the 
Grecian and the early Christian, the artistic and the religious, 
the tendency to embrace life and the tendency to reject it ; 
these were, however, rather pieced together than harmoniously 
combined. In opposition to this structural solution the Modern 
World brought forth a now life energy, thci desire for the 
unhindhrod expansion of force and for complete dominion over 
lihe material world. The detailed development of this, however, 
led at ongo to a division within the Moder^ World itself. On 
the one hand, there was the soul, w’ith its capacit^%or thought, 
dedutuding to rule the world and human life (intellectualism) ; 
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on the other was nature and its mechanism (naturalism). The 
nineteenth century, being an age of historical knowledge an^ 
close speculative reflection, threw such a painfully bright light 
on all these contradictions that it became impossible to ignore 
them any longer. 

And what a wealth of experience is contained within the 
nineteenth century itself! Consider the profound changes it 
passed through, the separate phases of which, in spite of liaving 
outwardly dropped into the background, still remain inwardly 
near to us and incline us in opposite directions: the artistic 
spiritual culture of the German classical period, a powerful and 
self-conscious realism and a reaction against this realism in the 
form of a subjectivism characterised by spiritual self-sufficiency 
and the development of unchartered feeling. How many con- 
trasts derived from old and now contents do wo carry within 
ourselves, and what a great task lies before us if we are inwardly 
to master them ! 

In order to elaborate and harmonise these various tendencies 
a superior spiritual force is needful, but since this force is 
lacking we are subject to all the misfortunes that are the 
necessa^ consequences of man being overmastered by his 
own experiences, of his being dominated by the distracting 
influences of existence. No steady aims guide our endeavour, 
no simple ideas i^and out above the chaos and liberate us from 
its doubt and confusion. On the contrary, we are overwhelmed 
by immediate impressions, and our life is disintegrated by their 
contradictions. So we are tossed about by every passing wave, 
the helpless victims of every bold assertion and pronounced 
conviction, as well as of our own whims and passions, the 
playthings of shifting moods and situations. 

A peculiar tension is imparted to this state of affairs by 
the fact that the changes which we experience are ultimately 
reducible to a single question and bring us face to face with 
a solitary alternative, an alternative which permits %f no 
obscuration and demands a decision on the part of the whola 
man. The quiet bpt continual and irresistible develgpmont of 
modem woi^jLlfias not only altered the traditional way of life 
in all its details, it has undermined it as a whole and maM it 
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untenable* Openly or tacitly, broadly or finely, sensuously or 
%piritually, the older type of thought treated man as the 
measure and central point of all, turned reality into a kingdom 
of human-like agencies and made the welfare of man the object 
oP all activity. Modern work as a whole has fundamentally 
destroyed this anthropomorphism. The immeasurable enlarge- 
ment of the outer world, the discovery of inner necessities and 
objective relationships within man’s own sphere, and a wide 
eiqpansion of creative spiritual effort beyond the mere subject 
combine to make this absorption in the human unbearably 
narrow ; they awaken at the same time a burning desire for 
a wider, richer, freer being, a great thirst for a life in relation 
with the infinity and truth of the whole. These changes force 
themselves more and more upon the attention of humanity and 
imperatively demand a just recognition. 

But this negation does not by any means lead directly t® 
an affirmation. The breaking down is not accompanied by a 
building up. The now position opens up two possibilities which 
are directly opposed to one another and admit of no recon- 
ciliation. 

Does this historical world-movement against absorittion in 
the merely human mean that man must conceive of himself 
as a mere natural being and place all his thoupjits and activities 
wUhin the limits of nature? In that case everything that is 
distinctively and peculiarly human must be g»t rid of as a 
pernicious illusion, and all that gives meaning and value to 
our life must receive its laws and forms from nature. Or docs 
tliis movement affirm that a new world, a spiritual world, arises 
within man himself, raising him above himself as well as above 
nature ? Docs man initiate a new stage of reality and can his 
spiritual life inwardly enlarge itself to form a world ? Our 
main task would then be to seize, appropriate and develop this 
world. In this case man must above everything else firmly 
establish himself in this position and direct his whole attention 
<snd effort not so much backwards as forwards. Thus man is 
either lesi^or nwre than he is at the presonWay ajgt to conceive 
himself to be. A decision in this respect one way or the other 
will^ave the effect of transforming the whole of life from the 
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smallest things to the greatest. But although this decision 
cannot be evaded, the lack of centralising force already referred^ 
to allows ns to hesitate and vacillate, we tend now in this 
direction and now in that, according as the influences vary. 
While in general approving of the one we cannot make up olir 
minds to abandon the other. We afiirm in one direction what 
we deny in another. We are not whole-heartedly devoted to 
any one position. The situation has been often enough 
described ; its rapid shifting of tendencies and moods, its 
lack of logic (as revealed by an insensibility to the sharpest 
contradictions and the jumbling up together of quite different 
ranges of thought), together with its weakness in systematic 
thinking, in following up assertions, eitlier in their preliminary 
assumptions or their consequences. In all those respects we 
perceive a serious lowering of the level of inner life, nay, an 
i/iner impoverishment of life in the midst of amazing peripheral 
progress, of undreamt-of technical accomplishments, of an 
overwhelming wealth of outward successes. 

It is obvious that we arc in the midst of a spiritual crisis 
which threatens to overwhelm us. But this situation has not 
arisen caving to the perversity or sceptical bias of individuals ; it 
is a result of the historical position as a whole. Have we not 
the right to hopetihat the necessity which produced such a crisis 
also vouchsafes iis some sort of means capable of leading m 
beyond it? * 

As a matter of fact there is no lack of opposition to this 
chaotic state of ^iffairs. There are plenty of coimter-movernents, 
plenty of attempts to build up a uniform construction of life, a 
uniform conception of reality. But unfortuiiaUdy these atU?mpts 
remain for the most part under the influence of that which they 
would like to overcome. The age of self-conscious siH^naliam 
which forgot to take any account of the whole through ita 
absorption in (flidless detail has now passed its high-water 
mark. But the movement towards unity consisted at first 
mainly in this, that particular sphoros of life and kuowledgai 
took over th^holeaand made of it a picture, each aocording to 
its particulft impressions, experiences, and aims. More than 
ever before, each of these separate spheres produced witbifi*its 
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own particular circle a compact system of knowledge and then, 
<)oldly pressing beyond the boundaries of this circle, endeavoured 
to capture the wdiole of reality. Each sphere put its own special 
tasks before all others and assigned universal validity to its 
etneepts, standards, and methods. Thus each particular depart- 
ment became the dominating central point of the whole of 
reality: religion, and often art as well, constructed its own 
worlds the social movement produced its omi particular view 
of life, and in the intellectual sphere, the natural sciences, in 
particular, frequently expanded into all-embracing philosophies. 
The first to do sc» was zoology under the influence of 
Darwinism. Now we perceive the same attempt being under- 
taken by physics, j^liysiologv, &c. The tendency towards 
bold speculative thought has deserted the philosophers to 
find a home with the natural scientists ; in their case there 
is no lack of bold raids into the land of truth, and the cony 
mingling of j»hilosophical assertion with capable research work 
prevents many pi'ople from realising the outrtigeous character 
of the speculative attem|)t. 

Thus special points of view, partial conceptions of life, result, 
and their sensuous immediacy and easy coraprehensibihty gain 
them many adherents and enable each to attain a certain degree 
of influoncc. Hut never nmro than a certain j^egree. For the 
truth of things must eventually oppose and break through all 
narrow ami arhitrary limitations. This will diappen all the 
more readily in that the diflerent claims involved in the various 
movements soon come into conflict, and dispute among them- 
selves concerning tlieir respective rights. It now becomes 
apparent that the whole canm)t well be built upon a part, and 
that truths whicli an* valid as partial truths become erroneous 
when exaggerated into the whole truth. In so far as these 
part movements become influential and obstruct and counteract 
one another, they must increase the confusion^ which they are 
trying^ to remove Perhaps nothing contributes so much 
towards division at the present time as these ineflicient 
efforts totvards unity. Never has monism hem so talked 
of as it is to-day, and never has there be^ so much 
diifiiion ! 
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Bnt in spite of the inadequacy of these attempts they are 
Taluable for what they teach us. In particular, we clearly^ 
perceive from their failure that nothing can be accomplished 
by starting from this or that particular basis ; it is necessary to 
seek a unity beyond the dispersion of particulars. There is lU) 
hope of properly meeting the crisis unless wo rise above the 
present situation as a whole and make a new beginning. . But 
why should this be impossible ? History, in so far as it affocts 
the inner life, does not exhibit a continual ascent. It shows us 
not only the rise and growth of true spiritual movements, but 
ensuing periods of exhaustion, so that we find recurring periods 
when the spiritual life must needs leave its active manifestation 
in human existence and retire into itself to take deeper and 
stronger root. In this fashion alone can it transcend the age 
and prove effective in liberating the truth present in the age 
from all the uncertainties which confuse and divide ns. Wo are 
again face to face with such a i>eriod. Through self-recollection 
we must ascertain the foundations of our exisU>nce, our funda- 
mental relationship to the world. We must appeal from the 
mere age to the eternal in the age, from the mere man to the 
superior' forces and laws which make man something more than 
a mere natural being. 

Under these (^Tcumstances every one who is alive to the 
necessities of the age must work, according to his capacity^ 
towards this goi^, namely, the deepening of life and the renewal 
of human culture. The path which we propc^se to strike out 
in this work will be more particularly distinguished by throe 
characteristics. 

1. We shall in the first place turn our attention the chief 
movements characteristic of the age, the leading spiritual and 
intellectual tendencies, as we may shortly describe them. Wo 
speak of movements or tendencies, rather than of concepts or 
ideas, in order to make it clear from the very bcginningJLhat it 
is not, in the first place, a matter of merely intellectual processes 
and that these are not the deciding factors. Although outwardljf 
the conflict jpy rag# chiefly in the intellectual sphere, fot behind 
this are great movements springing from life as a whole, wjth 
charactenstic contents of reality and specific constructioiM of 
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life ; in the midst of manifold conflict and through a variety of 
different problems it is possible that under the influence of these 
deeper movements a common pulsation may stir the age ; so that 
in emphasising these vital pre-suppositions of thought we are 
peculiarly likely to assist in forming a conception of the age 
as a whole, and winning clear recognition of its specific 
character. Moreover, accepting as we do a multiplicity of 
startidg-points, we gain at least this advantage, that we make 
the assertions and problems of the age more demonstrable and 
more easily comprehensible. This plan has the further 
advantage of leading the discussion quickly to a definite point 
at which intrinsic necessities become apparent and are able 
to show our thought its paths of advance. The enquiry will 
show that at every j:H)int we come to the same questions, and 
indeed that one and the same central problem manifests itself 
through all the varieties of circumstance. It will also show that 
as the battle for the whole is being fought at each point, so 
the decision as to the whole is effec’tive throughout all its 
ramifications. Furthermore, we shall be the better able to 
feel confidence in our own position the more the experiences 
and demands of the individual points of attack press towards 
it and point it out as the sole possibility of a happy solution. 

2. On a closer examination we discover tl^t each separate 
tendency asserts (or at any rate contains) a life-process, and this 
if is which we projKjse more especially to exarnii*. Further, w’e 
shall be occupied in particular with the question whether this 
life-process permits of an imlepemlcnt spiritnal life. The 
various tendencies usually recognise (if often unwillingly) that 
spiritual life |»osHeKseH a certain actuality. But wo are generally 
left in complete darkness as to what this involves and what it 
demands beyond the inuiiediaie phenomenon, to what pre- 
liminary sup{K>sitions and to what conditions it is attached. We 
shall devote our atteution in the first place to^uding out how 
the movements of the age are related to the problem of the 
possibility of spiritual life and to seeing what these tendencies 
contribute^ towards this problem. We shaiU eudqavoiir not to 
lose ourselves in detail, but shall push forward r^idly to the 
Uf# which flows through each movement, since this is the last 
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point attainable and the point from which our thought-world 
must build itself up. Such a study of the life-process will bring’ 
us most surely to the point where the various problems in 
question become the personal experience of the individual, 
where he can most easily insert his personal experiences aad 
can least easily escape personal decision. 

3. When the content of the age forms the point of departure 
as well as the end in view, it is well to bring in a historical 
survey in support of the philosophical work. This has the efTect, 
in the first place, of throwing light upon and more clearly 
defining the spiritual nature of the present by disclosing its 
growth and its relationships. In attcunpting to understand and 
value the dominating movements of the age it cannot be a 
matter of indifference whether we recognise in them merely 
temporary waves or enduring life-tendencies, whether the 
present experience has frequently been experienced before and 
has a recurring and rhythmic cliaraeter, or whether it reveals 
something completely new, something unique, whetlier it is 
more an action or a reaction, more a pushing forward or a 
sliding back. The historical review will be more or less retro- 
spective according to the exigencies of the case. It will 
frequently be necessary to follow the chief phases of a movement 
throughout the ijhole development of European civilisation, but 
sometimes a study of the immediately preceding stage will suffice 
to throw light rpon the present. 

A brighter illumination of existing conditiuns in the light of 
history may prepare the way for independent investigation if it 
enables us better to perceive the specific nature of things, to 
become more clearly aware of their limits and to recognise them 
as problems. Not only the present-day position but the 
historical relationships themselves and history as a whole 
are converted into a problem through the discovery of the 
life-process opeiating in them. The life-j)roceHS and its develop- 
ment cannot well be thrown into relief amidst the cnaos of 
appearances until we transcend the historical outlook and take 
up a positimi from, which a timeless and direct view Js possible, 
when the question of the truth and justification of the process 
mast be forced upon our attention. It is impossible to ilivow 
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a clear light upon the whole unless original, personally- 
•experienced, ultimate facts are distinguished from facts 
traditionally accepted. In this manner we may effect a 

revolution and turn towards a direct contemplation and analysis 
ot the matter. This reversal, with its conversion of history 
into the development of a timeless life, alone makes it possible 
clearly to see through the content of our existence from the 
insider, to proceed from appearance to fact, from mere data to 
fundamental truth and to recognise inner necessities and per- 
sistent tendencies in the movement of history: nay more, to 
wrest any sort of meaning from the whole. It is only when ‘ 
thus viewed from the standpoint of permanent truth that the 
significance of the individual epochs can be measured and that 
an immanent criticism of the present day achievement can be 
made. The assertion of the age will be tested with reference to 
that stage in the world’s spiritual evolution which it historically 
occupies. If history has already revealed more content and 
depth than this position can contain, then progress will neces- 
sarily be forced beyond it and at the same time it may receive 
guidance as to the direction in which it is to continue its quest. 
When philosophical work and the world’s historical ei^erience 
are thus brought into close contact, criticism does not need to 
remain retrospective and reflective, it can becoijie productive and 
progressive, it can itself further the forward movement which it 
demands. 

Such an investigation must try, in the first place, to de- 
stroy the matter-of-course character which is wont to attach to 
the movements of a given age and at the same time must aim at 
doing away with the dogmatism of which they are usually guilty. 
The first condition is to see more precisely what it is that the 
age undertakes and achieves. To see precisely, means in this 
case to see at the same time the extent of wdiat has been 
accomplished, and this alone makes it possibTb to attain to a 
judgmAit which is independent and eflective, without being 
^ilty of injustice or of substituting paradox for independence. 
Our chie^ aim is, then, to discover leading tendencies, simple 
fundamental lines of development amidst the multiplicity and 
apparent confusion of the various movements. And it is from 
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this point of view that we may hope most readily to free the 
truth content of the age, its inner necessities, from the mis% 
leading addition of human error and passion, while at the same 
time gaining nuclei for our own efforts. Only those who are 
capable of inwardly experiencing the age can accurately judge 
No value whatever attaches to the opinions of those whose 
attitude towards the age is throughout merely captious and 
critical. 

Finally, we may add that in this, as in the earlier editions of* 
the book, the definitions of the chief concepts will receive care- 
ful consideration. The confusion of the present day is due in no 
small degree to the indefinite use of terms. Wlien the same 
expression is used now in a strict sense, now in a loose one, it 
is easy for statements to acquire illicitly more solidity and con- 
tent than is really due to them, and when the same word 
frequently possesses essentially different meanings the aspect of 
things easily becomes chaotic and the central decisive point 
tends to be obscured. In every age the agreement between 
terms and concepts is no more than approximate, but to-day it 
is exceptionally loose. With the object of remedying this 
unfortunate state of aii'airs it is necessary briefly to review the 
history of the terms employed, so that we shall devote a little 
time to this topic. 
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1 . SUBJECT I VE— OB JECTl \ E 


(n) Historical 

Thk relation of Hnlijrct to object is a problem wbicli to-day 
stands in the vtny centre of pbilosopJiical work and controversy. 
Our views of life, our concepts of reality, our ideas of trutli, 
nay, tlie main currents of life itscdf, vary acc(»rdin<j^ as it is the 
subject (»r tlie object wbicb pn;ponderates. In Ibe one case the 
main trend of life’s movement is from man to world, iu 
tbe otluvr it is from world to man. All <dlier problems lead 
back to this main issue, wbicb as it confronts us to-day bears tbe 
impress of intluences derived from ('V(‘ry sla^a^ of tbe whole 
liistory of pbilosopby. 'riie cliief phases in this historical 
develo{>iiieiit must therefore la* reealled, and as we study* them 
we shall see that they embody tbe main alternative solutions of 
which tbe pn»bleiii in (jiiestion is susceptible, ^nd we shall at 
the same time l>ecome aware of a eontinuous impulse constrain- 
ing the world’s work t(» dev<*b»p in a certain <letini4t' direction. 

That the matter itself <’ontaiiia peculiar complications is 
snfficientlj indicaitcd by the remarkable history of the expres- 
sions subjective and oljective. As the centuries have passed 
by their meaning has been eoinpletoly reversed. Duns Scotiis 
(d. 1308) first emjdoyed them as technical terms and in opposing 
senses : The word subjective wasapplieil to whatever concerned 
the Riil)ject>matter of the judgment, that is, the concrete objects 
of thought ; on the other hand the term ohjec?ivo referred to 
that whidh is coiitaiiual in the mere o/>o c;’c i/.c., in the prosent- 
of ideas) and hence (jualilies the presenting subject ” (see 
Prautl, Ufsc^ichlv drr Lotjik im Ahcndlandr, m. ‘208). Pbiloso- 
phers employed the expressions in these senses until the seven- 
teentb^ and eighteenth centuries ; but the coimter-tenn to 
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objective (which was more commonly used than subjective) was 
more often forrtialiter or realiter* The systems which carried 
on the scholastic philosophy show, at this period, a change in 
the use of objectivus which paved the way for the more modern 
terminology.! 

The complete reversal of meaning did not take place, however, 
until the words were assimilated into the German language 
(through the Wolffian school of philosophy ; for example in 
A. F. Muller’s Einleitung in die philosophische Wissensofiaft, 
1733 ; Baiimgarten and Gottsched). At first the terms suhjekti- 
visch and ohjektivisch (as they were then written) were not used 
outside this school, and in the conflict between Lessing and 
Goetze they were still employed only as highly technical words. 
It was Kantian philosophy which first brought them into common 
use, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century they were 
•►videly employed. It was entirely owing to German influence 
that their new meanings became general, and at first they were 
frequently regarded as strange. 

The exact significance of these terms in modem terminology, 
though distinct enough from that they bore in the Middle Ages, 
is in itself most uncertain, being swayed now by one influence, 
now by another. The first meaning of subjective is that which 
pertains to thi mere individual act of presentation ; but it 
frequently means (especially when employed by scientists) any- 
thing and evefrj'thing which a feeling and a thinking creature 
experiences in itself ; also all convictions extending beyond the 
immediate evidence of the facts are called subjective and are 
regarded as a species of mere trimming. Thus what is deepest 

* In the discussions between Descartes and Gassendi there occur subjective 
(= formaliter in ne ipsis) and objective (= idealiier in intellectu). Bayle dis- 
tinguishes (<jeuv. div. 1727 , iii. 334a) ohjectivement dam notre esprit and r^,elle~ 
rnent hors de notre ^sprit, and even so late as Berkeley we find (Fraser’s edition, 
ii. 477): “Natural phaBnomena are only natural appearances. They are, 
therefore, such as we see and perceive them. Their real and objec^jve natures 
are, therefore, the same.” 

f Thus it occurs for example in Chauvins’s lexicon rationale (1692) un^sr 
certitudo : oljectiva nmnullU est ipsa necessitas ohjecti^ sen prop^itio necessaria 
ohjectiva. Aliis autem nihil aliud est quam denominatio qua: sumitur ah actu 
intellectus per quern ohjectum reprcesentatur, Goclen {lex. philos.^ 1613) makes 
ratio oljectiva ~ res ipsa quatenus dejinitioni respondet. 
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and what is shallowest are treated as of equal value. The term 
objective is also ambiguous. Sometimes it refers to objects as 
contrasted with mental activity, sometimes as constitutive of 
mind itself. Goethe aimed at objectivity; so does modern 
naturalism. 

. The problem itself is obviously concerned with the relation- 
ship between man and hi; thought-world, on the one hand, and 
the world in which he lives, on the other. In so far as thought 
is independent it stands apart from the world, but at the same 
time it can never forget that it belongs to the world and is 
always occupying itself with the world ; hence no sooner has a 
gap been made than there arises an imperative desire to bridge 
it over, to bring thought and the world together again and bind 
them to one another. But the more we occupy ourselves with 
this task the more complicated it appears. The ancient Greek 
world was keenly conscious of this complication, but was morg 
able to master it than we moderns are in a position to do. The 
solution of this problem as attempted by the Greeks at the 
height of the classical period has had the profoundest effect upon 
the history of philosophy. The position developed by such 
leading thinkers as Plato and Aristotle derived its pbwer of 
conviction chiefly on account of having behind it a complete 
scheme of life and conduct. The peculiar slf-ength and dis- 
tinguishing cliaracteristic of the old Greek philosophy of life lay 
in its capacity for raising the primitive relationship between man 
and nature to a spiritual level. It ennobled the relationship, 
while at the same time it avoided any sharp separation. It 
assigned man a place in the world while retaining for him the 
purity of spiritual independence. Man and the world, the inner 
and the outer, had then reached the stage above the primitive 
one of identification, and yet they were not so sharply divided 
but that a spiritual connection between them could easily be 
demonstrated. For they both seemed of the^same order of 
being aBd inwardly attached to one another; each needed the 
(jther as a complement in order to attain to its own perfection. 
Nature, filled with inner life, attained its gneatest height when 
appropriated by man. The forces latent in the latter, on the 
othfi«hand, could not be fully developed except by first coming 
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into contact with the world. In such a unification as was 
brought about by contemplation and love, life reached the height 
and blessedness of spiritual creation. From such a point of 
view as this it is possible, without misgiving, to conceive of 
truth as the conformity of thought with its object {adeqiw/tio 
intellectus et rei). But this view of the matter could only 
suffice for a stage of life when nature appeared more spiritual 
and humanity more natural than they subsequently did, when 
the one had not reached complete independence in virtue of its 
own distinctive laws and forces and the inner life of the other 
had not so deepened as to constitute a world of its own. There 
can be no doubt tliat this intimate connection between man and 
the world, and the accompanying fruitful reaction of each upon 
the other, helped to build up a joyous, high-minded, artistic type 
of human culture. But it is equally certain that this close 
ynion of spiritual life with a naive conception of the world could 
not be permanently maintained. 

Even before the end of tlie classical period, the Stoics and the 
Neo-Platonists had attempted solutions on different lines, though 
these did not exert so great an influence over the Modern World 
as did *the earlier type of thought. The latter experienced an 
important revival in the shape of medianal scliolasticism, 
through which \ it directly influenced the Modem World (the 
characteristic features of which arose more particularly from its 
conflict with scholastic philosophy). 

The new tendency first shows its influence in a powerful 
development of the subjert, in a defiant breaking away from 
environment, and ifl a bold attempt to build up a new world and 
reshape life by the sole agency of man and his thought, instead 
of seeking union with the Avorld and adopting a receptive attitude 
towards it. Science altered the aspect of things in a more 
drastic manner than had ever before occurred. By rejecting 
everything which did not answer to its test, while illuminating 
and linking up that which remained, it brought the Vhole of 
human existence within the sphere of systematic thought, 
raised it to the lev#} of the thinkable, the conceptual^ the ideal. 
The inner became conscious of its unity and entrenched itself 
within its own territory, while the outer world receded to dbdupy 
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an inferior position, and lost all inner life, since its function of 
««ovement in space did not seem to need any spiritual principle. 
It also lost in colour and variety, because the whole range of 
sense properties was regarded, not as belonging to the objects 
tkemselves, but as a mere garment with which the spirit invested 
them. Thus nature came to be conceived of as a domain of 
lifeless matter and movement devoid of any inner connection 
with file soul ; while the latter, in its turn, was looked upon as 
entirely self-dependent, as standing by itself, master of a thought- 
force dominating eternity. The soul was thus placed upon an 
incomparably higher plane. 

That is a great achievement — perhaps the greatest which the 
Modern World can boast of. But it does not constitute the 
w^hole of the activity of the period. The new period was unmis- 
takably characterised by another tendency, besides that making 
for a glorification of the subject; one that laid chief empha^s 
upon the vastness and grandeur of the external world and 
contrasted it with the pettiness of man ; a movement which 
aimed at replacing tlie hollowness, confusion, and narrowness 
of human existence by a wider, richer, and purer life, derived 
from contact with the immeasurable universe. It was •a move- 
ment towards the object ; an endeavour to sink humanity in 
the outer world, to assimilate the latter’s wh^lle content with- 
out criticism. Salvation is thus awaited from experience, from 
a better acquaintance with the things of the* external w^orld. 
Man must not seek in any way to shape the w^orld according 
to his own ideals. To base his life on truth he has simply to 
take his place in tlie cosmic scheme. Even the strengthening 
of the subject itself indirectly supports this movement, for the 
closer concentration of the subject in its own sphere and its 
consequent absorption of all those characteristics which it had, 
as it were, lent to the objects of the external world, paves the 
way to making an end of the ancient anthropomorphic view of 
life. Thus the object is left free to develop its owm nature in 
complete purity and to link itself closer together in its multi- 
plicity ui^il firmly wielded into a cwnplete whole. Now 

for the first time, the concealing veil being withdrawn, nature 
attains to full autonomy and is seen as a domain of faultless 
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sequences and inviolable law. In the first instance, all this 
works itself out as appertaining to an objective world, aparte 
from man. But it is bound finally to come back to man, 
to surround him, to try to make an absolute slave of him. 
From this point of view it increasingly appears as if ail 
‘ independence on the part of the subject must be a hollow 
delusion ; it is claimed that life should willingly adapt itself 
to external things and place itself entirely under their direction. 
Hence humanity becomes very closely dependent upon environ- 
ment ; there ensues a new type of life, completely dominated by 
the object. 

We thus perceive that the modern period is permeated by two 
distinct movements, each claiming the field for itself ; it is 
hence inwardly divided, and a fundamental unrest and tension 
is brought into our life. This twofold character of the modern 
world reveals itself in most of the problems we are about to 
deal with, and presenting as it does a difficult but imperative 
task, summons us to spiritual action. Neither a unity transcend- 
ing this division nor an assured truth can be hoped for from the 
present situation, hence the latter must be developed further 
and a nbw groundwork of reality must be disclosed. 

It was therefore no merely whimsical speculation, it was an 
inner necessity, Vhich drove great thinkers to seek new paths 
and bade them oppose to the primitive view of life and the world 
a reality based upon thought. 

Two of these attempts to express a new type of life are ol 
particular importance. With the object of overcoming the oppo- 
sition (between subject and object) Spinoza laid emphasis upon 
the object and Kant upon the subject. The former recognised 
and emphasised what is objective in the subject, the latter what 
is subjective in the object. Spinoza aimed at binding man and 
the world together by discovering a cosmic force in man and 
separating it from the merely human element: this force is 
thought, based upon nothing outside itself, governed* by its 
own necessities, free from all connection with a sense environ-, 
ment (as we see it,4br example, in the region of maUiematics). 
The petty human element, on the other hand, is a purely 
subjective experience limited to its own private aims and mdbtls* 
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The transition from such prejudice and narrowness to the clarity 
Ad breadth of thought opens up to man the possibility of a 
cosmic life : for since thought itself is conceived of as grounded 
within a universal life (which is also the basis of the external 
world), its processes correspond with the truth in all things, 
and are capable of directly sharing their eternal and infinite 
character. Knowledge thus becomes the soul of life and 
fulfils all our needs. In its perfected form it takes the 
shape of religion and artistic contemplation. It was thus, 
for the most part, artistic and contemplative minds that were 
attracted by the calm and arid greatness of this type of life. 
The effect of this tendency of thought made itself felt far 
beyond the circle of actual disciplesliip. It was seen in the 
cleavage of liuman nature into the cosmic and the merely 
human, and in an energetic resistance to the anthropomorphism 
both of thought and of feeling which had become so firmly estab- 
lished during the Middle Ages. Men came to realise more 
clearly the potty nature of the liappiness they had coveted and 
the narrowness of the prevailing field of ideas, and once their 
insufficiency had been felt and brought home they could never 
again be accepted in the old uncritical way. 

There still remains, however, the question, Does our whole 
spiritual life begin and end with thought? It iS possible that 
the transition from the deceptive apjiearaiices of the senses to 
the truth of thought itself demands an act on the part of the 
whole man, an act lying outside the region of mere thought. 
Moreover, the assumption which underlies this solution (the 
harmony of our thought with the world about us, the compre- 
hension of both within a single cosmic life) is by no means 
free from doubt ; and when the cosmic character of our thought 
becomes uncertain the truth of the life it offers us is At once 
shaken. 

This consideration also actuated Kant when he decided to 
follow aif exactly opposite path. In his case the world of 
eiyternal things retires to an unattainable remoteness, and every 
possibility of verifying a correspondence \Ckth it disappears. 
Hence, if we are to retain any sort of truth at all, truth must 
be loTiKed for within the subject itself, and not in a relationship 
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to the object. This amounts to a decisive negation. But 
Kant discovers a way from this negative to a positive ; he drawls 
our attention to the great collective achievements within the 
sphere of human life, more particularly to the formation of 
a body of scientific experience and of a domain of moral action. 
The spiritual element in these achievements must be put to the 
credit of the subject, so that the latter, by itself, must outgrow 
its traditional form. It is now not so much a separate point, 
an individual existence, as a spiritual structure, a spiritual 
fabric. Its comprehension of itself and of its own activity 
thereby becomes valid for every individual, and there results 
a new kind of objectivity,* a new concept of truth. The pre- 
cise content depends upon the nature and significance of t)ie 
activity, and is hence entirely different in the spheres of 
theoretical and practical reason. According to Kant, all human 
^knowledge must remain confined to a world beyond which wo 
cannot reach ; the thought-w^orld that we develop (in response 
to the stimulus of the external world) is valid only for ourselves 
and our form of presentation ; our view of life does not range 
beyond ourselves ; the forms of thought, as w^ell as those of 
sense \)erception, are and must remain merely human. But 
in the sphere of practical life the position is entirely diflerent. 
Human actioA attains to complete originality and is held 
capable of evolving a world of its own. In this case truth 
ceases to be merely human and becomes absolute ; the charac- 
teristic feature is the subordination of all human particularity 
to universal norms. Man now comes into direct contact with 
the true essence of reality ; in its capacity of a moral being the 
subject itself becomes the upholder of a world. Morality thus 
becomes an independent sphere in the very centre of life. 

• This new cona'^pt of objectivity is undoubtedly full of complications, and 
was sharply attacked by Kant's opponents. Thus Plattner, for example, says 
{Philosophische Aphorisvien I. § 699, Anmerkung) : “ If, however, i4is intended 
to be thereby demonstrated that our knowledge has objective validity, then one 
is certainly doing great violence to the term objective and employing it im a 
sense hitherto unhear# of in xjhilosophical terminology. It i^ being used to 
denote the precisely opposite concept, subjective. No wonder that Herr Schmid, 
who is never remiss in his devotion to truth, found it necessary to describe 
Kantian objectivity as subjective objectivity (Wiirterbuch^ article Objectw), 
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Knowledge, on the other hand, withdraws to the periphery, 
Its chief task being to guard the moral world from disturbance. 
The result is a new organisation of life in direct contrast to 
that propounded by Spinoza. Kant stands for activity, for the 
creation of a new world ; Spinoza for restful contemplation, for 
^searching out the foundations of the world as it already exists. 
Tlie former divides reality and intensifies every contrast, the 
latter smooths away contrasts within a comprehensive unity. 
The two are at one, liowever, in their desire to impart, in some 
way, a cosmic character to life, to lift man above himself and 
lead him on to deeper things. 

Recent years have seen a revival of Kantian modes of thought, 
and the discussion of this topic will be left over to the study of 
the present day. The immediate followers of Kant were the 
sons of an age which abounded in a strong and joyous sense 
of life, and they took strong exception to the retention of the 
(the thing-in-itself, stripped of all that is sub- 
jective), and the consequent limitation of human capacity. 
Along witli the Dinfj-an-Hich disappeared the division between 
theoretical and practical reason, and there now remained no 
obstacle to tlio conception of life as a single connected whole. 
A spirited attempt was made to evolve all reality from the 
workings of the human spirit (more especiali^^ from thought 
conceived of as provided with inner movement). Plotinus had 
already shown that it is possible for thought t^ overcome the 
contrast between subject and object in its own sphere, by turn- 
ing round upon itself, by making thought itself the subject of 
thought. This only needed to be developed in all its conse- 
quences, to be freed from all reference to the mere individual 
and extended to the whole sphere of the world's history, to give 
as a result the Hegelian system ; a system which transformed 
the whole of reality into a self-development thought, con- 
ceived of truth as the spirit’s awakening to self-consciousness, 
and gave^nian the right of complete participation in this absolute 
tyuth ; he must, however, abandon all narrow subjectivity of 
opinion amj follow the necessities of the tliTuight-process alone. 

This bold attempt not only took its own age by storm, but 
the^iJanner in which it made every factor plastic and welded 
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together all the manifold elements of our experience made a 
deep impression upon the content of spiritual life. As soon 
as the first impetus lost force, however, a reaction was inevit- 
able. The free development of the philosophy served to reveal 
its limitations. Certain serious questions soon became unavoid- 
able. In the first place it was asked if the process did not 
involve a demand for something outside itself, since (as a 
spiritual process) it requires to bo ro-experiencod, and for this 
purpose a fulcrum is needed lying outside the process itself. 
In the second place the question arose whether the exclusive 
transformation of life into thought would not deprive reality of 
all content and leave it a mere tissue of logical forms and 
formula?. Finally, it was asked whether the absolute character 
of human spirituality had not been too hastily conceded. 
Whatever may be the truth with regard to these points, the 
fact remains that this S3’stem was not so much defeated by 
philosophical opposition as forced into tlie backgi*ound by the 
actual direction taken by life itself. 

This brings us to the nineteenth century. 

(b) The Nineteenth Century 

No previous age had ever been so conscious of the problem of 
subject and object and of the contrast it involved as was the 
nineteenth century ; never before had the difficulty been felt so 
directly and ov%ir so wide a range of life. At the same time, 
scarcely anything new was attempted in the way of overcoming 
the antithesis. The constant recurrence to Kant sufficiently 
indicates this. 

A very important movement, and the first with which we have 
to deal, is that which led humanity away from inner development 
and turned its attention towards the conquest of the visible 
world by the aic^pf natural and technical science and social and 
political work. Pursuing this path, man becomes closely riveted 
to the external world ; he looks for reality and truth soTely from 
the concentration of his powers upon the world, and all life apai;^ 
from external thingi^comes to be regarded as a mere |ihadow and 
a vain show ; thus the centre of gravity of life shifts towards 
the objective and life finds its meaning in work occupiod^^th, 
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and conditioned by, external thingd. This work completely 
•mancipates itself from the mere individual; it develops an 
independent and very extensive network of relationships, and 
swells in volume so unceasingly that man becomes more and 
m#re a mere servant and tool. This tendency was first illustrated 
in the case of factory work, and then it spread rapidly into other 
spheres of life. The more human thought and effort were con- 
centrated upon joint tasks of an outward and visible character, 
the more unimportant became all that took place in the soul of 
the individual, the more his condition became a matter of in- 
difference, the more the subject came to be considered a mere 
cog in the vast machinery of the whole, a quantity to be set 
aside with impunity. A scientific expression of this tendency is 
to be found in the theory of Positivism (in so far as it is logically 
developed from its own principles and not amalgamated with 
thought of a different type). ^ 

The tendency we have just indicated is still predominant. 
But humanity is becoming increasingly aware of its limitations. 
A growing feeling of hollowness forces itself upon us. Does not 
this bear witness to the irrepressibility of the subject and to 
the impossibility of denying ourselves all inner satisflaction ? 
An abrupt reaction in favour of the subject is consequently 
noticeable. The subject begins to regard itself £lid its condition 
as the most important factors in the situation ; there grows up 
a tendency to throw off all outward restraint, to jnake individual 
feelings the only criterion, and finally to bring life as far as 
possible into conformity with this standard. This reaction still 
exerts a wide influence in literature, art, and social life. It 
is, however, far too devoid of real content to be capable of 
overcoming opposition or of satisfying the human soul. All 
its appeals to individual forces cannot produce a connected 
inner life or a common truth, and in the end it leads back to the 
very vacuity from which it wished to fi-ee us. The nearest 
scientific*’ representative of this subjectivism is psychologism, 
^hich endeavours to build up a thought-world founded directly 
upon the individual soul ; for a time, psychologism proved very 
influential, but it was rapidly followed by a reaction and it is 
no\f being realised with increasing clearness that it will never be 
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possible to attain to a science, to a domain of truth, if such an 
unstable foundation be employed.* 

Outside the sphere of science, too, we are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the limitations of subjectivism ; at the same 
time, we cannot possibly return to an objectivity of the kyad 
described above. Hence we remain in a painful state of division, 
while the antagonism between the claims of work and the 
interests of the soul threatens to grow more and more pro- 
nounced. This involves a disintegration of life, and it is 
impossible to accept it as a final settlement. Some method of 
bridging the chasm must be discovered. 

There is no lack of efforts in this direction. The most 
influential attempt is that which aims at so inwardly broadening 
and strengthening the subject as to enable it to win a new 
insight into the universe, and with it a new life : this is t(» 
J^ke place, in the main (though by no means completely), 
along Kantian lines. A movement of this description is 
to be met with in theology as well as in philosophy, the 
forms it takes in the two cases being different. In theology 
the movement attempts to set religious truth free from the 
uncertainties of speculation and metaphysics and to place 
it upon a firm basis in the very centre of the sours 
being. (We km here referring more particularly to the 
line of thought associated with the name of Ilitschl.) 
Especially in *the sphere of morality, in the development of 
moral personality, spiritual life seems to produce a kingdom of 
its own and to enthrone itself in a position of security and 
elevation above other phases of existence. According to this 
trend of thought, that which is necessary to spiritual self-pre- 
servation needs no outward support. Its veracity is inwardly 
demonstrated by the enrichment of ethical and religious life. 
The more exact development of the thought- world, in this case, 
depends chiefly upon the Wcrturtrilc (judgments of value), which 
represent this central relationship to life and are con^quently 

* The most effective refutation of psychologism is that contained in Husserl^ 
Loguchen Untennchung%n, 1900 and 1901. The profound influence which 
psychologism has exerted even upon investigators who are opposed to it on 
principle is here demonstrated in the most convincing manner and forma an 
important feature of Husserl’s work. 
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superior to all forms of theoretical proof. The moral and 
r^igious life, following its own internal necessities, produces a 
body of convictions, which does not, however, claim to be a 
cosmic philosophy, and only maintains its validity by continu- 
ally relating itself to the fundamental realities of the ethico- 
religious life. 

This movement (which in its more detailed exposition takes 
very different forms) is undoubtedly justified in so far as it aims 
at providing a firmer and more direct foundation for men’s ulti- 
mate convictions than intellectual argument is capable of 
offering, and in so far as it tends towards imparting a more 
practical character to life. But the manner in which this is 
attempted fills us with misgiving. Feeling is generally regarded 
as the core of life, and the attempt is made to raise a philo- 
sophical structure upon this basis: “Feeling is that spiritual 
function in which the ego finds its self-immediacy” (Ritschl : 
Christ . Lehrc von der liechtfertigung u. Versohnungy iiu 142). 
But can it be truly said tliat life wins self-immediacy through 
feeling? Is not feeling sometimes hollow and empty? Feeling 
alone cannot evolve a content ; it acquires one in its relation- 
ships with the rest of life. Since feeling is liable to constant 
alteration and is open to all sorts of diflerent interpretations, 
it is impossible, with it as a basis, to impart either stability or 
content to life. The attempt to construct a thought-world with 
the feeling subject as basis would hardly be distinguishable from 
mere subjectivism if the feeling were not represented as being 
a necessity and the content which it affirms as something 
elevated above what is merely natural, human and particular. 
But how can this structure be erected upon the basis of the 
bare facts of the soul -life? However imperative a feeling 
may seem to be, it is so, primarily, only for a particular subject ; 
however closely it may seem bound up with a particular content, 
the connection signifies more than is contained ^l^ the direct im- 
pression ; iit is the result of an interpretation — which may be a 
wrong one. Consequently the strength of a feeling is no 
guarantee whatever of the truth of any bod 3 ^ of thought which 
may be developed from it. Among other things, the prevailing 
diversity and conflict of religious opinion illustrates this point. 
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V. ^ 

Each religion is confident of the entire genuineness of the 
fundamental feelings associated with it; yet the various reli- 
gions arrive at quite different truths. Thus a higher tribunal 
is necessary to decide between these conflicting claims, and 
feeling cannot act in this capacity. Man cannot arrive at truth 
at all unless there is born within him a life elevated above his 
natural particularity and individuality ; truth bound down to 
such limitations as these is no truth. It follows as a corollary 
that man can never under any circumstances abandon, or even 
set aside, the problem of his fundamental relationship to reality. 
This problem is not one forced upon him through after-reflec- 
tion ; from the very beginning it forma a portion of his spiritual 
nature. The life of a spiritual being does not begin and end 
with its subjective condition ; it includes the objective also, and 
must get into relationship wuth the objective ; it is driven to 
^insist that the rift between subjective and objective shall be 
overcome, and feels confinement to the merely subjective condi- 
tions as an intolerable restriction. 

The complications which the Ritschlian tendency involves 
are very easily forgotten, because the excitation of feeling 
is usually supplemented by a thought-world that has come down 
to us as historical tradition, and this imparts a greater appear- 
ance of stability and content. As a matter of fact, the truth of 
the historical tradition has first to be demonstrated, and from 
this point of yiew that can only be done through the agency of 
feeling ; feeling, too, must decide what portions of the content 
of this tradition are to be counted valuable ; thus, pursuing 
more or less devious paths, we continually come back to feeling 
and find that we are confined within its sphere ; the more we 
assign complete independence to feeling, the less content it is 
capable of offering us and the more it threatens to split up into 
a number of isolated states bereft of meaning. Hence this 
method served rather to increase our perplexities than to 
diminish them. However far we may hold ourselves aloof from 
this mode of thought, we cannot avoid recognising the invigora- 
tion of moral an^ religious life which has sprung from its 
adoption. But with the theoretical formulation of these con- 
victions we cannot pretend to be satisfied. 
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In the sphere of philosophy the matter takes on an essentially 
different complexion. The concept of value ^ is now placed in 
the centre of an important and fruitful movement. Regarding 
it as a whole, this movement represents the modern type of 
thought as opposed to the antique (more particularly in so far as 
the latter is Platonic). When the chief antithesis of reality is 
that between a permanent “being** and a transitory “becoming** 
(as in the latter case), it is only a short step to conceiving this 
essential being as at the same time the good and valuable, 
thereby uniting the two concepts so far as this is possible. 
From this point of view the good can be regarded as detached 
from all activity and quite independent of all that is human. 
Modern thought, on the other hand, maintains that there can 
be no question of a good apart from a living and active being, 
and that the good can have value only in proportion to its im- 
portance for life. Hence it seems more appropriate to speak of 
“ values ** than of “goods.** This fundamental idea can and 
does assume different forms. If the individual subject with its 

* Within the last few decades an extensive literature has sprung up dealing 
with the concept and significance of value. It will not be possible here to 
review or estimate this : we will merely mention Meinong’s Psychologuch- 
ethische Untermchungen zur Wert-Theorie (1894). It would be desirable to have 
a history of the problem and concept of value as a whole. At present we will 
quote only the following passages from Hoffding’s Philosophy of Religion : 
“We are indebted to Kant’s philosophy for the independence of the problem 
of value as apart from the problem of knowledge. He taught us to distinguish 
between valuation and explanation.” Further, “ Kant more often speaks of pur- 
poses than of values. It is, however, clear (although Kant does not properly pay 
attention to it either in his psychology or his ethics) that the concept of purpose 
presupposes the concept of value, since I could not make a purpose of anything 
the value of which I had not already experienced. When Kant speaks of the 
* domain of purposes ’ in contrast to the causal order of nature, he means 
thereby what later philosophers called the ‘ domain of values.’ Kant’s disciple 
Fries began with the concept of value {System der Philosophic, Leipzig, 
1804, §§ 238, 255, 330 ; Ncue Kritik der Vernunft, Heidelberg, 1807,^ iii. 14. 
It was more especially Herbart and Lotze, however, whffi, procured recogni 
tion for the concept of value in wider circles. After Lotze, the theologian 
Albrecht BLtschl and his pupils took up the concept.” Poschmann has 
recently published a work upon Fries’ concept of value. The concept and the 
pBoblem associated with it, is, however, by no means exclusively modern ; it 
appears when^er the subject attains to greater ind^endeiice. Thus it first 
appears among the Stoics, who constructed a term for it (d^ia). Nicholas 
of Ci^a. the first modern thinker, called God the value of values {valor 
valorumi. 


4 
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sensitivity and feeling is made the sole basis of life, if all events 
are valued according to their contribution towards the comfoft 
of the subject, and if it is considerations of pleasure and pain 
which decide in the last instance, it is impossible to see how 
this movement can in any w^ay elevate or enricli life. Sor 
pleasure binds man down to his own unilluminated subjective 
feeling, and in spite of all outward success it narrows the inner 
life. It is inimical to any inner elevation of life, to any direct 
joy in men and things, to any vital assimilation of the objective. 
Such defects will be felt as peculiarly gri(>voiis by those who 
realise the great tasks and complications which are associated 
with man’s spiritual condition ; for this condition demands an 
upward effort, nay an inward conversion, and these are im- 
possible if life remains rigidly bound down to a mere subjective 
condition. 

< There is another mode of thought, standing on an incom- 
parably higher level, aiu'ording to which Kant’s critical idealistic 
method is transferred to a present-day l>asis and an attempt is 
made to develop it in the light of post-Kantian experience.'^ A 
start is made from the tact that our life and action does not 
exhaust itself in the mere blind immediacy of events ; our 
spiritual nature compels us to make continual use of our judg- 
ment. Now we form judgments according to definite standards, 
which neither fancy nor failure in any way aflbets. In these 
standards are revealed values above all mere'- utility and above 
pleasure and pain. ^ These values bring about an inner elevation 
of life and may justly claim to possess an absolute character, t 
We have here to -deal with an important endeavour to pro\dde 
human life with a basis and content derived from within, to 
raise it above natural impulses by the aid of critical self- 
contemplation without entangling it in the difficulties of specula- 
tive metaphysi^'^i, and at the same time to map out a specific 
task for philosophy. As a matter of fact, it cannot bo seen how 

* This movement is dealt with in a particularly clear and noteworthy manner 
in Windelband’s Frdlud^ii j more especially in the sections UVis iM Philosophie 
Normen und Nat/urgeseize^ Kriiuchc oder genetucJie Methode, ^ ^ 

f Miinsterberg, in particular, voices this superiority of the values in Ms 
philosophic der Werte (1908), a warm and powerful exposition of th^stib/ect. 
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man can overcome the threatened division of life arising from 
*^the breach between subject and object save by recollecting his 
spiritual nature and seeking to deepen it. 

There is only one point with regard to which we cherish 
dbubts. Is it possible to regard the matter as concluded when 
it has reached this point? Is there not an inner necessity 
which will compel the movement to go further? In this 
connection several queries suggest themselves. Is it possible 
for the values to attain a sufficiently secure position while 
remaining separate experiences? Will not their ultimacy be 
open to attack so long as they remain in mere juxtaposition and 
do not join together to make a united whole?* Further, will 
the biglier grade of life revealed in the values be able to rise iqi 
against and prevail over the entangling and enslaving power of 
natural and social self-preserving tendencies, unless it create for 
us a new spiritual self which unfolds and asserts itself in the 
values ? But this is hardly possible without reversing the posi- 
tion of things as they now^ are, and thus w’e come back again to 
some sort of metaphysics, however different from the old type. 

The doctrine of values hence appears to us to b^. a very 
promising and suggestive movement rather than a complete 
solution. For the time being this movement does not exert 
mucli influence outside the sphere of pliilosophy, and humanity 
remains painfully wavering between work and soul, betw^een the 
absorption of the subject by a too powerful •object and the 
dissipation of the ol)ject by a too self-sufficient subject. 

The complications of this situation give rise to the question, 
Is not this wdiole division betw^een the subject and object a 
mistake; is it not a mistake to recognise an inner domain 
existing parallel wdth the external world? May we not say 
that in the light of such a conception as this the aspiration 
towards truth involves an insoluble coiitradictiru — for it wishes 

♦ The rr ceHsity of such a connection is also emphatically brought forward 
by Miinsterberg; he says in the preface to his PliiloAoj^hie der IVerte^ “The 
wilues as a whole must be fundamentally tested and uniformly deduced from 
a basal act. ^Our modern philosophy lacks a self-^ntained system of pure 
values. Only when this has been obtained can philosophy again become a real 
life-ijp^er, a position which has too long been exclusively occupied by natural 
science ” (vi.). 
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at the same time to divide and to unite, to keep apart and to 
draw together. Of recent years Avenarius and Mach, starting 
from quite opposite points of view, have come to the identical 
conclusion that this division should be abandoned as a useless 
and misleading duplication. The placing of a sensation in to 
inner world (introjection) seems quite as mistaken as the placing 
of processes in consciousness in an outer one (projection). These 
writers give us one world instead of two, and they forbid us to 
seek for objects beyond the reach of our immediate experience.* 
This penetrating treatment of the problem, by virtue of its 
simplifying tendency, has made a visible impression upon our 
age, but it is beyond the scope of our present task to examine it 
on its technical side. It is certainly to its credit that, in a 
sphere bordering on its own, namely, with regard to the physio- 
logico-psychological theory of perception, it again opens up 
questions that seemed to be settled and exposes the problemat- 
ical character of the conventional scientific conception of nature. 
We are prevented, however, from assenting to the main thesis 
by the consideration that our ego is in reality more than a 
current pf sense impressions — our very knowledge is shaped in 
its attainment by our independent work. Moreover it is neces- 
sary to call particular attention to the fact that above and 
beyond all intellectual processes there develops an inner life, a 
life w'hich exhibits, in spite of all maiiifoldness, a permanent 
character, persifiting through all changes and movements, f The 


* See Mach, Die Analyse der Empfindtuif/en, 2ucl edit., p. 200: “ There is no 
gap between psychical and physical, no outside and inside, no sensation which 
corresponds to something external and different from itself. There are only 
elements of one kind, of which the supposed outer and inner are compounded ; 
according to the circumstances of each particular case, these elements are found 
inside or outside. The sense- world belongs at the same time to the physical 
sphere and to the psychical.” Page 33: “ I see no contrast between psychical 
and physical, but ppiple identity with regard to these elements.” Sec also 
Wlassak (in Zukunft, 1902, No. 18, p, 202) : “ No unsophisticated ptjrson finds a 
tree present in any sense as sensation in his consciousness ; such a^person will 
invariably regard it solely as a portion of his environment. This also applies 
when the tree is not seen, but only recollected ; the less vivid image, also, Btan<|s 
in exactly the same reliftionship to the person perceiving it as did the tree 
itself.” • 

f When Mach denies the independence and permanence of the ego. this is 
largely due to the fact that he confuses the consciousness of the ego 4ifii the 
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whole course of history testifies to such an independence on the 
part of the inward life; right through all his work and the 
complexities of his development man has always drawn further 
and further away from the mere life of the senses ; he has more 
•nd more converted outward events into inner experience, more 
and more resisted the mere influx of sensations. All this is no 
mere intellectual phenomenon, no mere attempt at explanation. 
It is an unfolding of rich actuality, the nearest and surest of 
which we have any knowledge, and this alone teaches us how . 
mentally to shape and reshape our sense impressions. It is 
impossible to explain away such actuality as this as a mere 
illusion and set back the clock of history. It is equally im- 
possible to escape from the necessity of this division between 
subject and object, between the inner world and nature. 

(c) The Positive Position 

1. Introduction 

In which direction shall we pursue our enquiry? If this 
division is inevitable, and if there is no bridge from the one 

living ego itself. Thus, for example, on p. 3: “ The apparent permanence of 
the ego consists in the tir.st place only in the continuity, in the slow change. 
The basis of the ego i.s miule up of the various thoughts and plans of yesterday 
which are continued to-day and are constantly being recalled to us by our 
waking environment (hence, in dreaming, the ego may be very confused or 
doubled or totally lacking), and the little habits which long remain with us, uncon- 
sciously and involuntarily. It would hardly be possible for there to be greater 
differences in the egos of different men than appear in the course of a year in 
one man. When, to-day, I look back upon rny early youth, if the chain of 
recollection were not present to ray mind, I should have to believe (apart from 
a few special points) that the hoy was another individual.” And on p. 17: 
“ One will no more set such a high value upon the ego, which is subject to many 
changes even during the individual life, and in sleep or during absorption in 
oonteraplatiou or in some thought (precisely in the happiest moraentfe) may be 
partially or totally absent.” But is there not a unity o^ spiritual kind which 
persists with living force in the face of all the changes and obscurations of 
consciou^ess, doe.s not all progre.s.sive scientific and artistic creation work 
through this unity of the spiritual individuality, and is not this same unity the 
^source of all thoroughgoing achievement also in the practical and technical 
domain? As opposed to this dissipation of the egb, these experiences of the 
spiritual lif^ corroborate Goethe’s conviction: 

“ Unci keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstflckelt 
(ieprdgte Form^ die lehend »ich cntwickelt.^^ 
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side to the other, then no course remains to us but to accept 
the opposition as part of the life-process itself, and so to enlarge 
the latter, inwardly, that it need no longer be referred by a 
belated movement of thought to some outlying environment, but 
contains within itself a world. A whole world must come inte 
effective activity within man himself ; a world raised above this 
contrast, a world directly accessible to us and not refracted 
through the particularity of the individual medium. Then, and 
only then, can there be any truth for man. 

To take up such a position as this may at first sight appear 
somewhat extraordinary. But in reality it is not without his- 
torical connections which only need to be correlated for the old 
which is contained in the apparently new to become obvious. 
How did humanity come to develop the ideas of the good and 
the •true, and to separate them from mere utility and mere 
actuality ? How is it possible for humanity to rise in any way 
above the opinions and inclinations of the mere man ? It 
cannot be denied that we have here a remarkable phenomenon 
to deal with. We may differ as much as we like as to what is 
true and jyhat is good, but it remains a fact that we do ank after 
the good and the true, however uncertain our answers may be. 
And this is in itself an important fact, rich in consequences. 
It involves breaking through the mere details of actual ex- 
perience; it bears witness to an inward breadth of our being, 
which perceives gtnd seeks its own in what is apparc ntly foreign 
to it. For it is certain that man cannot be earnestly con- 
cerned about something that has no manner of relationship 
to his life and being— which does not in fact l)elong to him. 
He cannot possibly be interested, even in the slightest degree, 
in what is entirely external to him. Now in seeking the true 
and the good, man seeks a world outside his own immediate 
sphere. Must w not then, according to our very nature, 
participate in a wider sphere, must not our life contain the 
whole world, if we are so powerfully attracted and so*excited 
to activity by its content ? It is true that in this case we must 
alter the concept of^ ourselves. But concepts mu^t be sub- 
ordinate to facts, not facts to concepts ; therefore why should 
we resist such an alteration ? 
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To give a more definite shape to this idea of the world-nature 
mf man remains a very difficult task. But in this respect, as in 
others, the most notable philosophical work of recent centuries 
has clearly enough shown us the way. One of Kant’s greatest 
a^ievements was the separation of the enquiry into the possi- 
bility of spiritual contents from the mere psychological explana- 
tion. For example, he distinguished between the question. How 
does the individual man arrive at knowledge, morality, &c. ? and 
the question, Upon what inward conditions does the existence 
of science and morality depend? Thus, both the ethical and 
logical points of view become independent of the psychological. 
At first this may appear to be nothing more than a new method; 
but this method would fall to the gi-ound in the absence of 
a new life beyond the detached experiences of our merely 
psychical existence — a life issuing from the whole of things, 
a cosmic life. The specialised developments of such a life 
possess, however, no firm and stable basis if they do not 
reconcentrate the whole within themselves. They must be 
recognised as heralding a new stage of cosmic development 
which supervenes not below but above the opposition ^between 
subject and object. 

Modern art, as seen in its most important manifestations, 
moves by anotlier path towards a similar goal. We admire 
the objectivity of a (loetlie, and when Heinroth described his 
thought as objective, th(‘ master himself expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the tribute. Such an objectivity does not in the least 
mean the suppression and absorption of the subject by the 
object, the mere reju’oduction of the outward impression made 
by a thing. It involves a meeting of objective and subjective 
upon the (jomnion ground of the inner life and the permeation of 
each by the other. Tlie things themselves thus receive # a soul 
and become capable of accurately rccommunj^ating their own 
real nature, while human life receives a content in place of its 
original tSnptiness. In this case the things are not coloured, 
ag it were, with a subjective mood; they are made to yield 
up their owji true meaning. The poet “'thereby appears as 
a magician bringing the otherwise dumb beings to speech ; to 
his rlOftl the whole infinitude of the world is revealed, and he 
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enables all manifoldness to realise its own specific nature, at the 
same time perceiving all that is living, essential, and effective* 
in the things themselves.” (See Problem of Human Life^ 
p. 472.) Goethe calls this a synthesis of spirit and world, 
” giving us a most blessed assurance of the eternal harmoiyr 
of existence”; in reality this synthesis does not take place 
between the soul and the external world, but within a soul 
enlarged to the dimensions of an inner world, between sides and 
poles of its life. Hence there are not merely two kinds ^ of 
artistic creation, but three; in addition to the contrasting 
subjective and objective treatments, there is a superior method 
which we have called a sovereign ” or supreme method. (See 
The Truth of Religion^ trails, by Dr. Tudor Jones, published by 
Williams and Norgate.) This sovereign treatment alone rises 
abqye both soulless objectivity and formless subjectivity. It 
oQOupies a position of its own, according to which the life- 
process does not seek a world which has evolved independently 
of it, but evolves one out of itself. Only thus can it obtain 
a content — by means of the creative synthesis of a new world, 
not by copying an already present existence. Should not that 
which possesses such indisputable reality in the sphere of art be 
valid also for spiritual life as a whole? Could art concern, 
itself about this matter at all if some spiritual totality did 
not stand behind it ? Hence w'e should confidently follow the 
path thus indicated to us, and bravely persevere in it to the end, 
however far it may lead us away from the usual conception of 
life and the cosmos. For there is no doubt whatever that 
it is only by opposing the customary conception that it is 
possible to build up a world from within and to impart a 
distinctive form to our life and work. 

Let us consider the following three problems from this point 
of view, and se^to w^hat results we are led : — 

1. The fundamental concept of the spiritual life^. 

2. The relationship between man and the spiritual life 

(with a historical review). 

3. The problem of truth. 

We shall thus develop the preliminary assumptions of to 
which (in its results) every man must in some fashion hold fast. 
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2. The Fundamental Concept op the Spiritual Life 

Life of a spiritual nature is considered to be a distinguishing 
characteristic of man. This life it is which raises him above 
t^e level of the merely animal world ; it must therefore be 
something more than that natural life of the soul which he pos> 
sesses in common with animals. As a matter of fact, even a 
superficial consideration immediately shows us an essential 
diiference. In the animal world mental life is nothing more 
than a derivative phenomenon accompanying the nature-process 
and serving its ends ; skill and intelligence, however highly 
developed, are nothing more than mere tools employed in the 
preservation of the individual or the race. Being a mere tool, 
intelligence cannot attain to inner continuity, secure self- 
dependence, or any content of its own. But it is just these 
things which are characteristic of the spiritual stage of life. 
new life-process now appears ; the inner, formerly occupying a 
modest position on the outskirts of a strange world, now claims 
^to stand alone and to construct a reality of its own. From this 
point of view, spiritual life, united together to form a wh^le, may 
be looked upon as inner life which has become independent apd 
acquired a content. Reality, otherwise split up in an im- 
measurable multiplicity and ensnared in countless dependent 
relationships, here attains an inner continuity and a life which 
alone can really be called a self-life. 

A statement of this sort at once gives rise to a question. Is 
this self-life directed towards forming a separate domain of its 
own, apart from external reality, in isolated security and con- 
tentment, or does it still retain a connection with the world as a 
whole ? Only the latter view corresponds with the conditions of 
life. For in working to realise itself, spiritual life» is still 
occupied with the world. It cannot find itsejf without drawing 
the world to itself. It can have no rest until it has completely 
overcome^ bhe world and assimilated it. Therefore its whole con- 
lipnt is at the same time a positive assertion ; it claims to be the 
last, the wJ)ole, the all-containing, the c8re of the whole of 
reality. But this cannot be true unless the fmtlier development 
whi6lf it brings about in things, through assimilating them, 
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leads these things to the height of their own being, unless the 
content of spiritual life signifies the reality of the things them<i^ 
selves. Spiritual life becomes in itself an intolerable contradiction 
if it stands apart from and confronting the world and not within 
it,* and if reality does not perfect itself in turning to spiritual lifp. 

The recognition of this renders our world fluid and transforms 
it into a region of upward movement. The lower stages are 
formed by nature, from which the natural soul-life springs. 
This natural life exhibits a thoroughgoing contradiction; it 
develops a certain inner life which is at the same time stultified 
through complete dependence on an outward life, through the 
denial of any self-life. Every thoughtful observer must see over- 
whelming evidence of this contradiction in the great cycle of 
animal life, so senseless, so devoid of meaning in spite of its 
wealth of life and feeling. Spiritual life marks the comraence- 
mcut of the solution of this contradiction, since life is now 
directed inwards towards itself and not merely outwards. 

Since it thus forms a stage in the life of the whole, spiritual 
life cannot be a mere property of separate points, an aggregate 
produce^ by subsequent combination on the part of separate 
manifestations ; it must rather be a whole from the very com- 
mencement, an independent and self-contained life. Such a 
whole possesses a unity which transcends all maiiifoldness, and 
hence the contrast between subject and object. This whole 
develops itself Mirough the agency of the antithesis of subject 
and object, of power and resistance, but it remains superior to it, 
and holds both sides together even while they are divided ; in 
the spiritual sphere, neither side can develop itself and find its 
own highest level without the assistance of the other. It is not 
really so much a question of opposition between the two sides as 
between the position of unity, of complete activity, on the one 
hand, and the pi^ition of division, of one-sided and empty life, 
on the other. From the point of view of spiritual life, the mere 
subject is just as much an outward thing as is the objeSt. It is 
not the relationship of the one side to the other, but the creative 
synthesis alone, that^ produces an inwardness and {y) the same 
time a complete and self-contained reality. Such a reality can 
never come from without. 
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It will not be possible to overcome the contradiction between 
sifbject and object in this manner if we begin with a given state 
of being. It is an indispensable condition that we should start 
with the life-process itself. If the former course be followed, 
the* either the world or the subject is fixed upon as self-existing 
and self-contained ; it then becomes impossible to pass from the 
one to the other, and we remain under the dominion of an ever- 
lasting antithesis. Within the life-process, however, each can, 
from the very beginning, be related to the, other, and the con- 
dition of each side can be measured by comparison with what 
takes place and is accomplished in the whole ; then the stubborn 
contrast disappears and the division is replaced by a superior 
connection. 

A word of historical explanation may serve to elucidate and 
define this conception of spiritual life. The Enlightenment 
recognised, side by side with the mechanism of nature, no reality* 
other than the juxtaposition of separate souls ; there was no 
mention of a spiritual world — only of a world of spirits. Kant 
was the first to originate the tendency which dominated the 
spiritual work of the nineteenth century, namely, the recogn^ion of 
a spiritual life as distinct from the mere workings of the soul ; 
for according to Kant we have to deal with a common and 
fundamental spiritual structure, superior to all merely individual 
difierences ; this forms a network embracing every spiritual 
manifestation, dominating it, and giving it its l;haracteristic 
shape. But the matter was not carried to completion, the new 
material was not welded together to form a compact and inde- 
pendent whole, and the spiritual was not clearly defined. Kant’s 
speculative followers elevated the spiritual life to a position of 
complete independence, but at the same time they unhesitatingly 
treated human spiritual life as absolute, and regarded it as the 
parent of all reality. They could not very welWo this without 
replacing spiritual life as a whole by some special activity, and 
they came to roly more and more upon thought. A conception 
of ihe world resulted which was far too narrow and too 
anthropomorphic, while reality threatened to \)ractically vanish 
by becoming a mere restless process. 

Spirftflal life, on the contrary, is definitely raised above human 
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existence. Man does not originate spiritual life, but he is 
capable of attaining to participation in it, and at the saifie 
time in a higher stage of reality. Spiritual life does not appear 
as a special manifestation, as a special aspect of life, but as 
self-contained life, itself giving rise to reality; a life whichrour 
human activity is far from penetrating, but towards which it 
strives as a great goal. 

3. The Relationship between Man and the Spiritual Life 

When spiritual life thus becomes independent and elevates 
itself above what is merely human, the relationship between 
man and spiritual life ceases to be an apparently obvious fact 
and becomes a difficult problem. How can man, who at first 
appears to be an infinitesimal point, participate in a self- 
contained world, in a world as a whole, such as the spiritual 
life now represents? It is certain that he can only do so if 
the spiritual life has existed within his being, as a 
from the commencement, if it is in some way directly connected 
with him. It will not do for spiritual life to be communicated 
to him through the medium of his special nature (thus becoming 
alienated from itself) ; it must in some fashion be present to 
him as a whole in all its infinity ; it must hence, working from 
within, open up to him (if at first only as a possibility) a cosmic 
life and a cosmic being, thus enlarging his nature. In the 
absence of such an indwelling spirituality humanity can have 
no hope of making any progress. If in laying hold of spiritual 
life he did not discover his own true self, the former could 
never be a power to him. If spiritual life did not present 
an unchanging pole, if it was not an arbitrating power 

assigning goals and standards to all human undeitakings, 
man would be a helpless victim of ever-changing apjiearances 
and would ne^er be able to attain to any truth; spiritual 

life alone, and not mere humanity, can ensure absolute 

constancy. This participation of man in spiritual life alters 
the whole aspect^ of his being. It only becomes poss&le 

by going beyond immediate human existence, m that man’s 
life acquires a deeper spiritual basis. At the same time 
there separates itself from the empirical psychologicaf method 
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(which concerns itself with the immediate processes of the soul- 
Rfe) a mdlogical method which has to do with the above spiritual 
basis and its self-activity. 

In this twofold aspect, man appears to be in himself a problem 
and a contradiction. In his case, a spiritual^ life is at the same 
time a fact and a task, a repose that can never be disturbed and 
an endeavour that cannot be satisfied, ah inward core and a 
remote goal; man himself appears great in his relationship to 
spiritual life, but small as an isolated individual; his life 
becomes an incessant search after his own being, and in this 
sense alone can it give rise to true history. How could there 
be such a thing as genuine history if all effort was solely depen- 
dent upon external causes and was not directed and governed 
from within by a definite purpose ? 

The sphere of human history illustrates the gradual >over- 
coming of original disintegration and helplessness by spirit^ 
life. This occurs through a species of crystallisation, which, 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, may occur within 
the life-process ; complexes of spiritual activity join up together 
and endeavour to assert their supremacy through the construc- 
tion of a characteristic system of life, an edifice of spiritual 
reality. There is no better example of this than Greek creative 
thought in its characteristic comprehension of life and the uni- 
verse ; a synthesis of this sort stands for the exclusive truth of 
its particular life-content and divides existence into “ For'’ and 
“Against.” It cannot endure anything that is strange or hostile. 
Thus movement and conflict are produced, and these lead to 
experiences which drive life forward ; the way is paved for new 
concentrations, which in turn experience the same fate. In such 
fashion, through the growth and decay of the separate phases, 
the content of truth as a whole continues to grow^ But this 
holds good only if all movement is comprehendpl within a basic 
and directing spiritual life ; in the absence of the latter there 
would be no possibility of securing the prevalence of any sort of 
tri^th whatever in face of the obstinate resistance and numerous 
barriers which human conditions offer. From this point of view 
the historical process appears as a progressive development of 
inner life — of a substantial, not a subjective kind. This involves 
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an ever-increasing separation from the immediate situation of 
humanity, dominated as it is by contradiction, and hence devoid 
of either complete inwardness or true reality. 

There is also a place within this movement for that con- 
tradiction which is so inadequately described by the expressions 
subjective and objective.” Spiritual life is at the same 
time self-life and cosmic life ; a self unfolds and becomes a 
cosmos, while the cosmos gains a self — each belongs to the 
other. In spite of this mutual relationship the fact remains 
that in the historical process life tends sometimes more 
towards concentration, sometimes more towards expansion ; 
now we see an aspiration towards inner life and a deepening 
of the self, now a desire to attain width and sink the self in 
outward things. On the one hand we have the danger of an 
invasion of life by merely human elements, on the other of its 
domination by a soulless world. Perhaps there is a periodicity, 
now one tendency taking the lead, now the other. But right 
through every species of change persists the movement of 
spiritual life towards a unity transcending contradiction. A 
subjective or objective tendency within the spiritual life is 
fundamentally different from a subjective or objective tendency 
as opposed to spiritual life : the latter represents a subjectivity 
which aims at constructing a world from the standpoint of the 
mere subject and an objectivity which fancies it can attain to a 
truth in mere ‘things by an elimination of the spiritual element. 
Both these tendencies must rapidly sink into nothingness unless 
they surreptitiously draw upon that superior spiritual life which 
they refuse to recognise. 

4. The Results as they affect the Concept of Truth 
Whatever transformations are thus effected must exert an 
influence upon fee concept of truth and impart some character- 
istic alteration to its form. Truth no longer signifies an 
agreement with an external object, but an upward movement 
towards a life superior to all human desire or subjectivity a 
life which, through active creation, comprehends 4he antithesis 
between subject and object. We are now concerned with a 
transformation of existence into self-activity, which, wfth its 
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reshaping capacity, is essentially different from all mere 
lhanifestation within a given existence. This striving towards 
truth has nothing to do with any passive state of being existing 
independently of all life ; rather does reality lie within life, 
attainable only through life. This life that we are now 
discussing is, however, no merely human affair, for it represents 
the independent self-life of the whole of reality, which here 
alone attains to contents and values. Truth is not a mere 
means for the enhancement of this life : truth forms a part 
of its being. All intellectual truth that is such on principle, 
rests ultimately upon a spiritual truth as a whole, and all 
essential progress in the knowledge of truth upon a widening 
and extension of life. Truth cannot be obtained at any one 
moment. Man gradually penetrates into its depths as a 
result of the great work of universal history as it on 

from age to age with its experiments, experiences, m&d 
transformations. It would hardly be possible to conceive 
of anything more foolish than the claim set up by certain 
philosophical systems to exhaust, at a given period, the whole 
wealth of truth and to solve every riddle. That we 'remain 
thus in a state of quest, and at the same time, unavoidably, 
in error, cannot in any way disturb us if we possess the 
conviction that all human effort has a world of spiritual 
life behind it which can be ours only through freedom, 
but which is independent of our self-will 



2. THEORETICAL— PRACTICAL 

(INTELLECTUALISM— VOLUNTARISM) 

(a) Historical 

Tpib question we liavo just dealt with is very closely connected 
with the present one of intcllectualism and voluntarism. But 
here the discussion takes a more directly spiritual turn, while 
fpmirerly it was concerned with the relationship of man to the 
cosmos. Here, too, we have contrasting types of life; here, too, 
a movement thousands of years old. 

An important difference is that our own age approaches the 
present problem in a spirit of greater confidence. With us 
the tendency to lay the chief emphasis in life upon will, as 
that which alone can give life warmth, power, and firmness, is 
undoubtedly preponderant. How has it come to pass that such 
an ancient source of division so suddenly finds us united ? Let 
us see if history can offer any explanation. 

The terms intellectualism and voluntarism are of quite modern 
origin. The former is first met with in the phih^sopliical con- 
flicts of the early nineteenth century ; for example, in Schelling’s 
Bruno {Werke, iv. 309) it is employed as the opposite of 
materialism. Voluntarism is as recent as the last few decades.^ 
The expressions practical and theoretical, on the other hand, 
can be traced back to the zenith of Greek philosophy. 

• This term was constructed by Tonnies, who wrote about it as follows in the 
Viennese Zeit (March 23, 1901) : “ These terms (i c. VoluntarisrmiH and volun- 
taristisch) were first made use of by the author of this article in his treatise, 
Zur Entwickelungagesc^ichie Spitwzas (Spinoza’s Hutory of Evolution) in ^he 
Vierteljahrfschrift filr wunenstchaflliche PhiloHophief 1883. \^undt took them 
from Paulsen (who soon adopted them) and brought them into use through his 
authority. The concept of ‘voluntaristic* psychology has become ^more and 
more widely current.** 
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Aristotle first contrasts theoretical and practical reason (vovc 
Bfufpvracoc and irpaKTuedc) : the former’s task is to know the 
world as a whole with its eternal laws^ while the latter con- 
cerns itself with merely human and transitory affairs. It is 
no^ however, confined to knowledge of particulars (the bearing 
of general principles upon special cases); it has principles 
proper to itself. At the same time its general importance is 
rated decidedly below that of theoretical reason. The position 
is the same in the Scholastic system of thought and speech : 
when Thomas Aquinas talks of cognitw practica he means 
neither more nor less than knowledge bearing upon action. 
In recent times Ch. Wolff, more than any one else, helped to 
establish a division of philosophy into theoretical and practical, 
and gave the former unqualified first place.* Kant followed 
him, both in his language and in his division of philosmhy, 
but with the very important difference that he reversed 
position ; practical philosophy — as that which “ freedom makes 
possible ” — now takes the lead, and is made to create an 
independent sphere of thought : ‘‘ Practical reason, in Kant’s 
philosophy, annexes territory which had previously belonged to 
theoretical reason, since it originates postulates, that is, 
theoretical first principles, which the critique of pure reason 
held to be doubtful ” (Trendelenburg, Logische Unter- 
mckungen, Srd edit., ii. 457). Since reason was held by 
Kant to attain complete independence only in this sphere, it 
followed that here we drew nearest to truth itself — in fact, 
nowhere else could humanity find an absolute truth, t From 
Kant’s position it is only a step to Fichte’s : Practical reason 

* Thus for example in the Logica^ § 92 : Palam igitur eit, philosophiam 
practicam univeraam ex Metaphyaica principia petere debere. § 93 : Meta- 
phyaica philoaophiam practicam pracedete debet. , 

t The manner in which Kant deduced convictions from practical reason is 
not without its doubtful side, and it met with a good deal of opposition. Thus 
Harms, for example, says (Oeach. der Philosophie aeit Kant, p. 247): **Kant 
calls ideas postulates of practical reason. They are, however, not postulates 
of j^raotical reason at all; they are postulates of theoretical reason in the 
knowledge of practical reason, of reason applied to conduct in the moral life 
of the spirit. Ih Kant’s philosophy the term practical reason is itself 
ambiguous, for on the one hand it means reason applied to conduct, on the 
other, tlib knowledge of practical reason.” 

5 
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is the root of all reason.’* Thus one period reduces the 
practical to a mere application of the theoretical, while anothecr 
exalts it to the position of a source of new truths. 

A fundamental opposition runs through the history of these 
terms : namely, that between cosmic knowledge and moral 
conduct (which is the most usual meaning of practical reason). 
The question is, which should govern our lives and control our 
convictions? The answer decides our position with regard to 
reality and at the same time the form which reality takes. 
We have here two types of life in direct opposition to one 
another, the one tending more especially towards breadth and 
clarity, tlie other towards warmth and strength ; order dis- 
tinguishes the one, freedom the other. 

The Greek thinkers, without exception, assign the first place 
to inMillect. They differ only as to the greater or less extreme 
te^lpvhich they carry out their fundamental idea. This high 
valuation of the intellect was the natural expression of the 
Greek conviction that man belonged to an unchangeable cosmic 
scheme, forming, as it were, a magnificent framework of undis- 
puted ir3ality to our human existence. There remained nothing 
to do except to create a philosophy of this cosmos, free from 
the littlenesses of everyday-life and all the confusion of human 
circumstance. We may mention Aristotle, who gave purest 
expression to Greek culture, as upholding the absolute 
superiority of the life of speculative enquiry over practical life 
(which latter only occupied people with transitory things and 
made them dependent upon their environment) : true happi- 
ness can only follow in the track of philosophical research. 
Further, the trend towards morality, which took place under 
the Stoics, did not mean so much a separation of life from 
thought as an absorption of practical energy by thought, a 
raising of thought to the status of reasoned action. The last 
flash of the Greek spirit, the philosophy of Plotinus, reveals 
an elevation of thought to complete sovereignty knd world- 
creative power. In its very decline the ancient Greek world 
emphasised more than ever its belief in that intellectual power 
which gave to its cultural work an immeasurable breadth and 
a marvellous clearness. 
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It lay in the very nature of Christianity to reject this 
valuation. When the chief problem of life is the relationship 
of man to God ; when, along with the appearance of new 
depths, men become conscious of difficult complications and 
evgn dark abysses in the human soul, and when, in consequence, 
the chief task becomes that of spiritual ascent and renewal, then 
the attention of humanity will not be directed towards cosmic 
knowledge but towards the condition of the soul, and beyond 
that to the building up of a new scheme of human relationships. 
This means the complete rooting up of intellectualism. 

But this inner transformation did not express itself to any 
great extent as a shaping force determining the general con- 
ditions of life. Moreover, that which filled men's hearts did 
not supply the strength to create a corresponding thought- world. 
Augustine alone made serious progress in this direction. NjCon- 
sider, for example, his reference of all reality to the will {mful 
alitid qmm voliintates) and the leading position which he gives 
to the will in his psychology (as the uniting force in the soul). 
But even Augustine did not develop the Christian view of life 
into a complete system with a corresponding though t-V^orld. 

It has thus come to pass that the development of Christianity 
has been powerfully and enduringly influenced by a system of 
thought which it had intended to replace. Christianity suffers 
to this day from a division between inner feeling and outward 
form. Christian dogma stands under the influSnce of Greek 
intellectualism. Assuming that divine doctrine replaced secular 
doctrine, we still have to face the fact that right knowledge was 
regarded as the standard for testing the truth and value of life. 
At the height of the scholastic period we see Greek intel- 
lectualism more powerful than ever ; logical reasoning advances 
into the remotest depths of the Christian thought- world.* # There 
was no lack of opposing tendencies laying stress on the will, 
such as Duns Scotus' t nominalism (mysticism with a practical 


* It was only in an outward sense that mediseval philosophy was the hand^ 
m§id of theology. In an inward sense it would be much nearer the mark, to 
say that philosophy moulded theology. 

t He says, for example (see Stockl, P/iiZ. d. Mittelalt.y ii. 788): If ides non 
est habitu^speculativuSj nec credere est actus speculativus, nec visio sequens credere 
est vUio speculativay sed practica. Nata est enim ista visio conformis fruitioni. 
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tendency), and the Reformation enabled this trend of thought to 
achieve a great victory. Luther tried with all his might to 
liberate Christianity from the power of Greek intellectualism, 
whether Aristotelian or Neo-Platonic ; he believed that Greek 
thought had volatilised or obscured the real substance ^.of 
Christianity. Melancthon calls the “heart and its emotions” 
“the most essential and chief part of man.” 

But notwithstanding the development of will, Protestantism 
did not find the power to convert its innermost sources of 
strengtli into a system of life ; it, too, ended in again paying 
homage to the power of intellectualism. If speculation was 
permanently dispensed with, knowledge of another kind — a 
knowledge of historical data — but all the same knoivledge, 
appeared to be indispensable to the rescue of souls. The 
concejpiion of belief, too, took a strongly intellectualistic turn ; 
theWiew church became first and foremost a congregation based 
upon doctrine, a school of the pure word. A new orthodoxy 
came into existence, at least equal to that of the Greeks in self- 
righteousness and intolerance. 

The Modern World from the very outset unreservedly and 
joyously took up the task of thought. It looked to thought in 
hope of breaking away from the yoke of historical tradition. 
Thought promised to bring clarity into a chaos that had become 
intolerable. Men believed tliat thought could break through the 
tissue of triviaHiuman interests and open up the prospect of an 
infinite cosmos. As compared with the Greek method, thought 
has now passed from quiet contemplation to something more 
akin to restless work, belligerent advance ; from assimilating a 
given world it has come to building up a new one ; thought of 
this kind dominates the Enlightenment down to its every detail 
— not only the speculative school with its bold cosmic philosophy, 
but also the emiji4*ical with its tendency towards practical life. 
Here, also, salvation is expected entirely from definite and 
clearly defined knowledge. The type of knowledge is^^no longer 
what it was — nevertheless it is still knowledge.'*' Like all gre%t 
movements, the Enlightenment carried within itgelf its own 

* See for example Xocke (at the commencement of the Esmy) : ** Our 
business here is not to know all things, but those which concern our ocmAiot,” 
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antidote. The enhanced and excessive emphasis laid upon 
•knowledge necessarily gave rise to doubts as to the extent to 
which knowledge of the world is possible and as to the power of 
knowledge over mankind.* But a mere reaction has never yet 
b^en able to dominate men’s minds, and a positive turn had to 
be given to this tendency before it was capable of directing 
humanity into a fresh path. 

Such a change was effected in the philosophical sphere by 
Kant. His influence in this matter, both in a positive and 
negative sense, was incomparably the greatest which had yet 
attached to any scientific work. Never before had the capacity 
for more knowledge been so keenly and thoroughly tested, and 
the conditions of its successful attainment so accurately ascer- 
tained. The result was a violent upheaval, the destructive 
effect of which was more than compensated for by the rairuig of 
moral action to the status of a moral world and the recognifion 
of this world as the core of all reality. This upheaval brought 
intellectualism, for the first time, face to face with an opposing 
movement of ecpial force ; a movement which had been in 
existence for thousands of years, but had not previoiAly been 
scientifically classified and systematised. Intellectualism, never- 
theless, raised its head again in the shape of Hegel’s Panlogisrn 
— raised it as boldly as ever ; but this was only rendered possible 
by lightly passing over the true significance of Kant’s work, and 
soon there came the reaction with gathered for?e. Since then 
the prevailing tendency of the age has been against intel- 
lectualism. This may be noticed in the influence of Schopen- 
hauer, with his doctrine of the will ; also in the religious and 
theological tendency which aims at laying chief emphasis upon 
the claims and tasks of practical life. We see it in the pre- 
ference of humanity in general for attacking practical social 

• This is to be seen, for example, in the case of Pas^fc-l, and even better in 
that of Bayle, the most important sceptio of the Enlightenment. The latter 
says, for example (iruv. div. 1727, iii. 89b): Ce nc sont pas les opinions 
g^jUrales de V esprit qiii nous dUcrminent d agir ^ num les passions pHscntcs dU 
cgmr. Bayle’s faithful disciple, Frederick the Gre»^, agreed with him in 
believing that ^fe derived its strength and fixity solely from morality : Les 
sciences doivent ctre consider^es comme des nioyens qni nous donncnt plus de 
capacity ^our remplir nos devoirs (see Zeller, Friedrich d. G. als Philosophj 
p. 188 ^. 
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questions rather than pondering over cosmic problems — the 
former, indeed, force themselves upon our attention with 
increasing persistency. Within the special sphere of science, 
psychology in particular tends to strengthen the new tendency, 
because it reveals the extent to which the world of ideas^is 
dominated by the power of instincts and interests, and would 
even like to demonstrate that the will directs the movements of 
this world. 

This high valuation of the will is accompanied by a desire to 
attribute every possible evil in modern life to the predominance 
of reason. We are uncertain as to the main direction which our 
effort should take and our spiritual life rests upon no sure 
foundation : it is stated that the intellect is responsible for this 
state of affairs ; in its desire to have proof for everything, it 
will e^iow us to possess only what comes to us indirectly, and the 
cetl^ainty of direct life is thus rendered impossible. We live in a 
chaos of different opinions and difierent values, and this, we are 
told, is due to the dominion of the reasoning activity, which 
causes individuals to rely solely on their own powers of reflection 
and hence inevitably drives them farther apart from one another. 
It is complained that things holy and divine no longer command 
reverence, and the explanation is sought in the undue develop- 
ment of human self-consciousness, itself chiefly brought about by 
the intellect, with its sense of power and its overweening pride of 
knowledge. If the intellect is thus mainly responsible for all 
our errors, release from its tyranny should result in a general 
increment of health throughout the whole of life. Has modern 
voluntarism the power to procure such a release ? 

(^) Voluntarism 

Voluntarism is not a simple phenomenon ; each important 
historical epoch has had its own special voluntarism, which has 
taken a form determined by the leading tendency of the age. 

In the sphere of religious thought, this tendency was repre- 
sented by the vie^^ that not only God’s revelation but man’s 
acceptance of it was a self-originated act of will. This view 
emphasised the independence, spontaneity, and pure actuality of 
religious life. It rejected all attempts to make religion intelli- 
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gible by reference to its broader context. The opposition 
between intellectualism and voluntarism is clearly shown in the 
well-known comparison of Thomas Aquinas with Duns Scotus ; 
the former said that God ordained good because it was good, the 
l^ljbter that good was good because God ordained it. Voluntarism 
did full justice to the specific qualities of religion, its indepen- 
dence and its uniqueness. At the same time a danger arose — 
namely, that of a separation of religion from the rest of life, an 
absence of all points of connection. Since a complete spiritual 
penetration and assimilation of the content of truth was not 
achieved, it was easy for the immediacy of religious experience 
to turn to shallow and obstinate certainty of conviction, the 
spontaneity and freedom to blind self-will. One cannot help 
thinking of Plotinus’ saying, that he who strives to rise above 
reason is in no little danger of becoming unreasonable. ' 

In the sphere of philosophy, voluntarism takes on a ditit^rent 
complexion. It is now a question of shifting the centre of 
gravity of life from knowing to willing (more especially to 
willing in its connection with the moral life). A lack of con- 
fidence in our capacity for obtaining knowledge supf)lied the 
' chief impetus in this direction ; since our knowledge did not 
appear capable of penetrating to real fundamentals, it did not 
seem in a position to furnish a sure foundation for life. Unless 
truth, in the fullest sense of the word, was to be completely 
abandoned, another source of truth had to be ^ound, and after 
the disturbance of religious faith there seemed to be no other 
save man’s moral conduct. Kant interpreted the moral life in 
such a deep sense that it became the revelation of a new world ; 
a world forming the last depth of reality. This world, however, 
could not be theoretically made plain to everyone, any more than 
could moral conduct itself. It could not be exhibited as a 
present possession, and was capable of carryjpg conviction only 
to those who recognised the fundamentally moral nature of life 
and tooh^up their human responsibilities. Deeds thus precede 
Jcnowledge, and what results fi-om them in^the shape of decisive 
conviction not of the nature of theoretical knowledge, but is a 
practical postulate. We all know that the consequences of this 
teadhlhg were deep, revolutionary, and intensely stimulating. 
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It is difficalt to pass jadgment npon this phase of the pieblem, 
because fhiitful and necessary truths are here so closely com-^ 
bined with questionable interpretations. A clearly expressed 
and outstanding truth is the dependence of our ultimate con- 
victions upon the operations of the inward life and the reali^liy 
manifested in and through these, and not upon conditioning 
factors situated in the external world. This view puts an end to 
all attempts at penetrating to an inner nature of things by 
means of speculation and then interpreting reality from this new 
standpoint. Closely connected with this truth is another ; that 
the content of inner life is not ready-made property, acquired 
without effort, but must germinate within us and gradually un- 
fold itself. The way in which a given person sees the world 
will depend upon the degree of this inner development. We 
thus ^e why it is that humanity in its struggle after truth 
becomes inwardly divided against itself, and why it is that the 
personal factor is so important. 

As soon as we pass from considering this position in a general 
way to examining its results when systematically worked out, 
we find durselves in a region filled with doubt. It is one thing 
to attach a central importance to the fundamental facts of the 
inward life, and to rely upon them as detei-mining data in our 
quest for knowledge : it is another to exalt them to the position 
of a direct source of knowledge. The one is as necessaiy as 
the other is inlpossible. The facts of the inward life, just as 
they are, cannot be immediately made use of as a secure 
foundation. They must first of all be clarified and illuminated 
by the methods of philosophy. What is subsequently found to 
be fundamental and established as true has universal validity 
and its accompanying inner compulsory force ; it is impossible 
for it to be dependent upon a personal assent. 

Some mathems^ical truths are so difficalt to understand that 
only very few people are capable of fathoming them. Does this 
interfere in the slightest degree with their universar validity ? 
Following the same^^line of argument, if the truths of life dq, 
not carry complete conviction until a corresponding ^fe has been 
developed, and if a decision of the whole man is necessary in 
order to approach them, this does not mean that they are bf any 
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sense reduced to mere possibilities, which one may accept or not 
as one pleases. They continue fully to retain their character as 
necessary truths possessing universal validity. The subjectivity 
does not lie in truth itself, but in the relationship of humanity to 
it^ Nothing can be completely true that is inwardly connected 
with any subjective factor. Looking at the matter from this 
point of view, we are compelled, on principle, to reject the con- 
ception of practical reason as one-sided and misleading. There 
are not two reasons, one theoretical and the other practical, 
existing side by side. There is one reason and one alone, con- 
cerned with the whole of life. The conception of self-activity 
is, however, to be included in that of reason, as one of its 
essential attributes. Reason must not be conceived of as 
a thing utterly detached ; it is the representative of a 
completely independent life — of reality self-poised and self- 
contained. In the absence of such a life there could be no 
truth at all. 

Moreover, Kant’s conception of practical reason is a much 
more exalted one than that usually in vogue. It is a concep- 
tion which revolutionises the whole of life, brings &bout a 
shifting of the centre of gravity towards original creative work, 
and (in a particular direction) gives life a cosmic character 
possessing strict universal validity. If this is anything it is 
metaphysics, although not of the kind we deal with in onto- 
logical speculation. But in proportion as thiS metaphysical 
character becomes obliterated, the sphere of practical reason 
ceases to be the whole reality with all its depth, and becomes 
one of a number of separate spheres, thus less and less ful- 
filling the function of universally valid truth. Hence life based 
upon such practical reason tends to narrow practical and moral 
life and to isolate it from the rest of human culture, with the 
result that the former becomes subjective and impressionable, the 
latter superficial and merely utilitarian in its aims — life as a 
whole deteiiorating through this division. The work of human 
ci^lture should never become separated from1|i6n’s ultimate con- 
victions, for the wider the gap between them, the more impossible 
is it for our life to be spiritually controlled and permeated and 
for anj^ real greatness to be achieved. 
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In the life of to-day, voluntarism presents itself in yet another 
aspect ; namely, as a scientific theory, which comes to the front, 
in the first place, in psychology as a movement which aims at 
demonstrating the dependence of the life of ideas upon the 
instincts and desires, and the conditioning of its entire course^by 
a voluntary phase — as is seen more particularly in Wundt’s 
theory of apperception. Much new and valuable knowledge has 
been won along these lines and our general insight into the 
whole matter has been deepened. It is, however, distinctly 
questionable whether, in this case, we have not often to do less 
with an opposition between intellect and will than with one 
between a central and a peripheral activity of the soul, extend- 
ing through the whole of life. 

The shape which voluntarism (with the accompanying undue 
preponderance of practical activity) takes in the life of to-day 
must be considered from the broadest standpoint. Speaking in 
a general way, it may be said that it reveals itself in the pre- 
vailing view that the practical satisfaction of man (of man in 
relation to his immediate environment) is the one and only true 
goal — the pursuit of knowledge being looked upon as a mere 
means to this end and indeed a foolish waste of time unless 
devoted to the promotion of human well-being. That sucli is 
the general tendency of modern life has been already pointed out 
in the historical sketch. Humanity has become w^eary of strug- 
gling over cofemic problems. Questions of inner development, 
of the development of the whole man to a world-embracing 
personality, are pushed far into the background by the unceasing 
growth of political, economical, and technical problems. The 
struggle for economical self-preservation, in particular, more and 
more absorbs all our powers and increasingly causes life and 
conduct to be looked upon as mere matters of utility. Such a 
state of affairs cleaves no sort of room for knowledge to retain 
any self-value. The pragmatic movement in particular (which, 
starting in America and England, has more and more occupied 
the attention of [the civilised world) attempts to develop^ a 
specific theory of knowledge with this pracljcal point of 
view as centre. Let us examine this subject a little more in 
detail. 
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(c) Pragmatism 

Pragmatism is, as yet, so little known in Germany that before 
proceeding further it will be well to make a few explanatory 
remarks. We will take as our main basis a series of lectures 
bjr William James, delivered with the object of elucidating 
pragmatism.* The expression pragmatism was first used as a 
philosophical concept in its present sense by Charles Pierce in 
the American magazine The Popular Science Monthly (1878). 
Twenty years later James took the matter up and developed 
it in brilliant fashion. Among other exponents may be men- 
tioned Dewey (Chicago) and Schiller (Oxford), the latter being 
the originator of the expression “humanism.” It is inter- 
esting, from a social and historical point of view, to notice that 
now for the first time we see America taking the lead in a 
philosophical movement ; it is in America, too, for the most 
part, that pragmatism has become a widespread tendency. In 
Europe this movement has been more influential in England 
and in Italy than elsewhere. 

Speaking of the relationship between pragmatism t^d other 
tendencies of thought, James says (p. 51): “ Pragmatism repre- 
sents a perfectly familiar attitude in philosophy, the empiricist 
attitude, but it represents it, as it seems to me, both in a more 
radical and in a less objectionable form than it has ever yet 
assumed”; and further (p. 53): “It agrees A^th nominalism, 
for instance, in always appealing to particulars ; with utili- 
tarianism in emphasising practical aspects ; with positivism in 
its disdain for verbal solutions, useless questions, and meta- 
physical abstractions.” Pragmatism claims credit for being a 
method, and not a system. This method consists in bringing 
the pursuit of knowledge into close relationship with human 
existence and its development. Nothing is to be reckoned true 
that cannot be justified from this point of view. The true thus 
becomes apportion of the good (p. 76) : “ The true is the name 

Pragmatism (translated into German by WilhelmfJerusalem (1908).) Jeru- 
salem’s articl^ called Der Pragmatismm : cine neue philosophische Methode 
{Deutsche Literaturzeitnng^ January 25, 1908) is also worthy of notice. — 
Tr. : The references given in this chapter are to the English original of 
Pragmatism (1907). 
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of whatever proves itself to be good in the way of belief, and 
good, too, for definite assignable reasons.’* Again (p. 194) ; 
‘‘All our theories are instrumental, are mental modes of 
tatwn to reality, rather than revelations or gnostic answers to 
some divinely-instituted world-enigma.” In pursuance of tjiis 
line of thought “ humanism ” looks upon truths as products of 
the human race : “ Truth makes no other kind of claim and 

imposes no other kind of ought than health and wealth do. All 
these claims are conditional ” (p. 230). 

Such a conception as this must give a thoroughly peculiar 
turn to scientific enquiry in so far as the latter is now directed 
not so much towards establishing principles as towards following 
up the consequences involved in their development. We no 
longer consider things as they are in themselves, apart from 
mankind, but refer everything to humanity and estimate it 
according to its value for humanity. 

What does this signify, and what kind of a transformation 
does it bring about? These questions are best answered by 
a consideration of the examples brought forward by James 
himself.* 

The conflict between materialism and spiritualism appears 
in quite a new light, and is brought to a decision by estimating 
the services rendered by each to the cause of humanity, and not 
by dwelling upon the correctness or otherwise of the principles 
involved in the two tendencies. By materialism is understood 
(in this connection) that species of thought which explains the 
higher phenomena by means of the lower and represents the 
destinies of the world as being controlled by its blind compo- 
nents and unconscious forces : by spiritualism, that which 
assigns the controlling power to the higher elements, thereby 
making spirit something more than a mere witness and reporter 
of the course of .events and recognising it as capable of active 
participation in the same. Let the question now be asked. 
Which of these two conceptions best promotes human life? 
There can be no d^ubt as to the answer. The final practical 
conclusions of materialism are completely cheerless, while 
spiritualism, with its affirmation of a moral order throughout 
the universe, gives full liberty to our hopes (p. 108) : “ Spiritual- 
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istic faith in all its forms deals with a world of promise, while 
materialism’s sun sets in a sea of disappointment.” The reli- 
gious problem is discussed along the same lines : instead of 
dealing with speculative principles, the matter is approached 
frjjm the point of view of human needs (p. 299) : “ On prag- 
matistic principles, if the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily 
in the widest sense of the word, it is true. Now, whatever its 
residual difficulties may be, experience shows that it certainly 
does work, and that the problem is to build it out and deter- 
mine it so that it will combine satisfactorily with all the other 
working truths.” 

He who has made himself at home within the movement will 
readily understand that it is quite capable of gaining wide 
influence in contemporary circles. By assigning first place to 
what had formerly been regarded as only of occasional and 
secondary importance, things are seen in a manner which seems 
to make them peculiarly simple and easy of comprehension. It 
is obvious that a great simplification must ensue, because all 
problems not related to the maintenance of human life are 
dropped as unprofitable ; at the same time this relationship 
seems to provide an entirely impartial standard of valuation for 
the various assertions, thus enabling the matter, in each case, 
to be raised above mere party strife. Truth becomes more 
direct and fruitful, more plastic and adaptable, by being thus 
thrown into the centre of the stream of life and Called upon to 
take an active share in the forward movement. Such a solution 
seems to be particularly suitable for a time like our own, so 
divided in its convictions.* The positive side of the work, more- 
over, receives essential support from an incisive criticism of the 
traditional concept of truth. 

Notwithstanding the stimulating power of such a movement, 
supported as it is by brilliant and distinguished thinkers, we 
are compelled to regard it, when we consider it as a whole and 
in its ultimate bearings, as an error. The powerful impression 

* James remarks in this connection (p. 194) : “ Certainly the restlessness of 
the actual theorStic situation, the value for some purposes of each thought- 
level, an(^ the inability of either to expel the others decisively, suggest this 
pragmanstic view.” 
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produced by pragmatism is due, in the first place, to the fact 
that it reverses the conventional way of looking at things. But* 
what if, in the process, the idea of truth itself is reversed and 
ends by standing on its head? And this is what actually 
happens. The essence of the conception of truth, and the life aijd 
soul of our search after truth, is to be found in the idea that in 
truth man attains to something superior to all his own opinions 
and inclinations, something that possesses a validity completely 
independent of any human consent ; the hope of an essentially 
new life is thus held out to man, a vision of a wider and richer 
being, an inner communion with reality, a liberation from all that 
is merely human. On the other hand, when the good of the indi- 
vidual and of humanity becomes the highest aim and the guiding 
principle, truth sinks to the level of a merely utilitarian opinion. 
This is destructive of inner life. All the power of conviction 
that truth can possess must disappear the moment it is seen to 
be a mere means. Truth can only exist as an end in itself. 

“ Instrumental ” truth is no truth at all. 

We must not be understood to assert that the influence of 
different doctrines upon human conditions is an unimportant 
theme. It is certain that much stimulus and illumination may 
be derived from a more careful study of this influence and an 
examination of its causes. But what we are here concerned 
with is, in the first instance, something merely phenomenal ; 
what is essential, or non-essential, right or wrong, has still 
to be made clear. 

Pragmatism disintegrates truth by reducing it to a crowd of 
separate truths, and even claims credit for doing so. But can 
we be sure that these separate truths will dwell peacefully and 
harmoniously side by side, that there will be no conflict between 
them ? In the case of conflict how^ is arbitration to take place ? 

Finally, the chfef aim and end of pragmatism — the success 
and enrichment of human life— is, as an end, by no means free 
from objection. By iuman life is here meant civilised life on 
the broad scale ; bffc in order to regard this life as so surely 
good, one must be inspired by the optimistic eni-husiasm for 
human culture which was more characteristic of earlier ages 
tJian it is of our own. Is this life, when taken as in itself the 
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final thing, really worth all the trouble and excitement, all the 
\gork and effort, all the sufferings and sacrifices that it costs ? 
When we examine this life, with its vanity and show and its inner 
emptiness, when we consider how it is penetrated through and 
through by impurity and pretence, does it not seem a fearful 
contradiction? Shall the quest after truth be made a means 
for the preservation of this exceedingly dubious life ? We can- 
not conceive of any belief more hazardous than a faith in life 
so baseless as this. 

{( 1 ) Our own Position : Activism 

In the introduction to the German edition of William 
James’s Pragmatis)ii, Jerusalem refers to the approximation 
of my own position towards that of the pragmatists, and 
remarks : ** Eucken*s activism rests upon definite metaphysical 
assumptions, while pragmatism is purely empirical ’’ (p. vii). 
It is true that I sympathetically welcome an effort which 
aims at bringing truth into closer relationship with life and 
regarding it as more than a merely intellectual mafffcer ; at 
the same time I am fully in agreement with the rejection 
of that conception of truth which makes it consist in con- 
formity with an entity existing side bjr side with ourselves. 
The question remains, What is meant by life? Here we, 
must recognise a wide gap between the tendeAies indicated 
by the above two concepts, “ eiiipiricar* and “metaphysical.” 
In the former case life stands for the actual condition of man, 
for the human state (whether it be the individual or the race 
that is referred to, does not make any ultimate difference). On 
the other hand, when we speak of seeking a closer connection 
between truth and life, we mean the life of the spirit as a 
self-suflficient life (Beisichselbstsem dcs Lcben^, which forms, 
with its own contents and values, something essentially new 
over againsf all merely human conditions, and requires, more- 
over, a complete reversal of the immediatj state of affairs. 
Pragmatism and activism attach very different meanings to 
the union of truth with life. The former regards truth as 
merely^tSie means towards a higher end (which seems to us 
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subversive of inner life), while the latter makes it an essential 
and integral portion of life itself, and hence can never consent 
to it becoming a mere means. 

If we measure the achievements of various tendencies of 
thought in the struggle for truth by the fruitfulness of their 
contributions to the development of life, we arrive at essentii^Iy 
different results, according as we take up the one standpoint 
or the other. In the one case the standard is usefulness to 
humanity, with all the relativity which this implies ; in the 
other, it is the preservation and content of spiritual life, and 
the various tendencies of thought must here be valued by the 
measure of their success in substantially deepening and broaden- 
ing this life. The difference between these two positions may 
become so marked as to amount to complete opposition. A 
tendency of thought may call upon men to make sacrifices 
which their human nature will find hard ; it may make their 
lives difficult rather than easy — indeed, all truly great thought 
has this effect — but at the same time it can enlarge and enrich 
intellectual and spiritual life. On the other hand, what tends 
to proifiote comfortable human existence may be extremely 
oppressive to the life of the spirit. Modern life clearly shows 
us that an age full of pleasure and rich in achievement may be 
empty enough spiritually. [For a further discussion of the 
concept of truth the reader is referred to my Grundlinien 
einer neuen LeZenmnschauung (1907) ; (Life's Basis a/nd Life's 
Ideals trans. A. Widgery, pub. A. & C. Black).] 

In company with the pragmatists we wish for a conversion 
of life into activity, but we think this cannot be realised so 
long as we start from life as we find it with all its rigid 
limitations ; it can only take place through a reversal of this 
existence, through going back to a new starting-point and 
developing a new life. That this is a species of metaphysics 
we do not deny ; in fact we emphatically demand metaphysics, 
since it is only by a reversal of the immediate condition of 
things that an ori^nal and self-active life is made possible, 
and hence spiritual life cannot maintain itself ^ithout some 
sort of metaphysics. In this way we again come back to the 
necessity of an independent spiritual life as a new k^ge of 
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reality, as the unfolding of the depths which reality contains 
avithin its own nature. 

Taking into account all the above considerations, it does 
not appear as if the contrast between intellectualism and 
vAuntarism really went to the root of the matter. It is not 
sufficient to transfer the chief emphasis in life from one 
activity of the soul to another. This brings about no really 
essential change in life, no enhancement of life ; it does not 
raise us above the old fixed limits. The real contrast is that 
between a free, self-active life on the one hand, and, on the 
other, one which, however eager or diligent, is inwardly 
enslaved. But once this is recognised, the whole matter 
takes on an essentially new complexion. 

(6) Intellect and Intellectualism 

The distinctive character of the activistic position is perhaps 
most easily explained by a consideration of its attitude tow^ards 
intellectualism and intellectual work. It is under no^ induce- 
ment whatever to diminish in any way the importance of 
intellectual work. It cannot look upon the latter as an 
accessory to the central things of life, as something that 
could be quite well dispensed with. The desired reconstruction 
of life, the direction of life towards self-activity, will never by 
any chance be accomplished and maintained without energetic 
intellectual work. In this connection we may refer to history, 
which witnesses that whenever the quest of knowledge has 
been held in high honour it has always figured as an essential 
portion of life, a portion which, if undeveloped, would prevent 
life itself reaching its full stature ; it has never appeared 
in the character of a mere accompaniment of life or (if an 
explanation following upon a “given” and^nished state of 
affairs. We see this exemplified in Plato, in the Fathers 
of the Church (such as Clement and Origin), and in Spinoza 
and Leibniz. It was universally believed tljat knowledge first 
made it posqjble for the spiritual content of life to reach its 
fullest development and to become the complete property of 
humai^I^. Even if the claims of knowledge to be the whole 

6 
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of life were pressed to the point of error, it was at any rate 
recognised that knowledge was no mere copy of reality : it did? 
not exist side by side with life, but within life. However 
decisively, in consequence, we must reject the idea of making 
the intellect a scapegoat for everything wo dislike in modern 
life, he who desires an independent and self-sufficing spiritual 
life and believes that if human life is to possess a true content 
it must be derived from this source, is thereby saved from any 
tendency to impart an intellectualistic form to life ; he is much 
more likely to be extremely sensitive to tlie way in which the 
Modern World in particular (including our own age) has been 
swamped by intellectualistic movements. His regard for 
spiritual life as a whole will prevent him, however, from 
agreeing with the verdict passed by the voluntarists upon 
this inundation. But let us first examine this development 
of the power of intellectualism. We shall then be able to 
judge whether or no the attempted counter-movement is really 
strong enough to cope with it. 

1. The Invasion of Modern Life by Intellectualism 

In the first place we are influenced by the various forms 
of intellectualism which have come down to us from the past. 
There is the intellectualism of the classical epoch, when spirit 
and intellect were usually regarded as interchangeable terms. 
Another form manifested itself in the life of the Christian 
Church, which in spite of opposing tendencies, persisted for the 
most part in giving its belief the character of an intellectual 
activity. The Modern World, too, looked more especially to 
intellectual activity to bring about that up-levelling of life 
towards which it worked. This tendency has been maintained 
right down to 4he present day, and is shown not only in 
tendencies originating in the inner life, such as speculation, 
enlightenment, and so forth, but even more clearly in that 
type of thought wfich is shaped by the study of nature. Fpr 
natural scientists are still accustomed to idenl^fy spirit and 
consciousness and to interpret spiritual life as a mere reflection 
of an external world. Hence, from their point of view,^ft moral 
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elevation, and indeed our whole salvation, is to be expected, in 
•the first place, from a rectification of concepts.* 

Nothing could bear clearer witness to the power of in- 
tellectualism than the fact that the counter-movements have 
qjten become intellectualistic themselves and ended by con- 
tributing to its influence. A new content was desired ; but 
it was presented in the old form, and therefore fell at once 
into the power of the enemy. So it was throughout the 
whole history of Christianity ; and so it has continued to be 
right into the nineteenth century. Schelling, towards the 
latter end of his career, struggled with all his might to tear 
up the deej)ly rooted rationalism of his time and replace it by 
a positive and irrational mode of thought. But his new thought 
was expressed as a mere doctrine. To accept this doctrine and 
to be converted to these principles was to place one’s life upon 
a basis of truth. If this is not rationalism and intellectual- 
ism, what is it? Very likely many present-day opponents of 
intellectualism are doing exactly wdiat Schelling did ! 

Intellectualism has firmly rooted itself in habits of ^thought 
both old and new, and the influence which it thus exerts is even 
more dangerous than any we have referred to above, because it 
is more subtle and penetrates more deeply. From the earliest 
times the essential task of knowledge has been taken to be 
the abstracting of uuiversals from the limitless multiplicity of 
appearances : in the ancient w'orld this was in complete accord- 
ance with the prevailing view^ of reality as a w^hole, since simple 
and unchangeable forms seemed to constitute its fundamental 
structure ; but now that this latter view is no longer held, the 
corresponding conception of the task of knowledge is discredited. 

* This is seen with especial clearness in the greatest realistic system pf the 
nineteenth century, the philosophy of Comte. We can only mention a few 
characteristic passages from the Cours de PhiUmphie (4th ed. 1877) : 

in i. 40-41, we read : Lc mh'anume social repose finalement sur des opinions ; 
according to *5.. 113, the unsatisfying position of present-dny affairs is 
mainly due to intellectual anarchy, so that our first necessity is a philosophic 
coffvenahle; the deepest root of political corrupticn is declared to be 
Vimpumance et k discriklit des uUes g^ji^rales, Comte in fact regarded 
the epochs of history as corresponding to stages of knowledge. Modern 
monism^ Ipo, believes itself capable of raising the whole level of life by 
means of a rectification of concepts (see chapter on Monism and Dualism ”). 
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In order to pick out the main characteristics of experience and 
unite manifoldness into a whole, far more is involved and far* 
more is demanded than any mere abstracting of points of 
resemblance.* 

Along with this intellectualistic over-valuation of the search 
for universals there goes a remarkable cult of the abstract 
concept — a cult which became particularly prominent during 
the nineteenth century. What a power is exercised to-day by 
such excessively vague concepts as reason, civilisation, law, 
value, progress, humanitarianism ! Their chief recommendation 
seems to lie in their indefinite character, which relieves us from 
making disagreeable decisions. Frequently they serve as blank 
cheques for each individual to fill in at pleasure. At the same 
time we criticise Hegel, whose concepts at any rate imparted a 
definite content to a connected thought- world. 

The influence of intellectualistic thought is to be seen also in 
the popular inclination to conceive of our conduct after the 
fashion of a logical conclusion, as the subsumption of a par- 
ticular case under a general law. As a matter of fact, scientific 
work itself would not be able to go very far, and in particular it 
would not achieve anything new, if the logical forms were not 
mere vessels, filled and made vital by the thought-process. Out- 
side the scientific world the perversion becomes even more 
obvious ; when, for example, political life and legal proceedings, 

* The term abstraction itself manifests this alteration ; in accordance with it 
the term has passed through two chief phases, a logical-metaphysical and a 
psychological, the former going back to Aristotle, the latter to Locke. Abstract 

d<f>aiptoeu}Q Xtyofieva) is the name given by Aristotle to forms existing apart 
from matter — more particularly the mathematical quantities. This meaning 
was retained during the Middle Ages (abstrahere formam a materia intellectu). 
It was not until the Modern World that abstraction was looked upon as involv- 
ing a gradual selection of common properties from the multiplicity of appear- 
ances. The older mining survived the sway of the ancient doctrine of forms ; 
thus, for example, in Baumeister’s dejinitiones pkiloscfphica ex systemate Wolfii 
collects (def. DCCXXXV) it runs : ahstrahere ea dicimur^ si ea, q^uce in percep- 
tume distinguuntuTy tanquam a re percepta sejuncta intuemur. In Eant*s Logih 
(viii. 92, Hartenst.) abstraction means **the separation of all the distinctive 
elements from the given ideas, so as to leave only what is common.*’ Hence ke 
will not say “to abstract something ” (ahstrahere aZiquid), but to abstract from 
something,” and gives it as his opinion that “ one should really call abstract 
concepts, abstracting concepts (concepttt^ abstrahentes),*^ The uno4r1^inty in 
modern terminology is largely due to the confusion of these two meanings. 
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and indeed all human actions, are interpreted as the application 
'of general principles to particular cases. To do this is to force 
everything into a rigid pattern and destroy originality and in- 
dividuality. It is also one of the roots of the much attacked 
Ijpreaucracy of to-day (which seems to grow unceasingly, how- 
ever, in spite of all attacks). 

Finally, we must not forget that intellectualism, with its ten- 
dency to identify thought and spirit and to treat the world mainly 
as a subject of contemplation, has sunk very deeply into our speech 
(more particularly in the sphere of science) . Although it might 
appear that the mere terms did not commit us very far, as a 
matter of fact they may very easily lead us under the yoke of 
intellectualism. 

Intellectualism thus surrounds us on every side ; it holds us 
captive within the close meshes of its encircling net. No sub- 
iective feeling can free us from it; even the assertion of a 
directly opposite view may very easily lead us, as we have seen, 
more or less directly back into the old path. There is only one 
way of giving the matter a new turn. It is by recognising that 
intellectual work itself does not become positive and productive 
until it becomes an integral portion of an inclusive spiritual life^ 
both receiving from that life and contributing to its advance- 
ment, until it is guided by the resultant drift of great spiritual 
organisations and impelled by the energies which originate from 
these sources. That this really is so can be proved both directly 
and indirectly : all genuine intellectual accomplishment has stood 
in close relationship with movements of spiritual life as a whole ; 
on the other hand, whenever the work has allow^ed such rela- 
tionships to lapse it has rapidly sunk to empty formalism or 
uncertain reflection. Such a maintenance of the dependence 
of the intellect upon the whole is perfectly compatible with the 
recognition of its importance and significanc#within the whole. 

2. The 1!!ife-Process as the Foundation of Knowledge 

Those who assign but small importance to knowledge, and see 
in it nothing^ore than a mere registration of appearances, will 
not be inclined to waste time in the investigation of its exact 
nature and its relationship to spiritual life as a whole. But 
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those who seek in knowledge an illumination and an inner 
assimilation of reality will realise that this is a very diflBcnlt 
problem. How is it possible for us to master and appropriate 
an unfamiliar reality if we do not possess a capacity suitable to 
such a task, a force with which to meet the resistance of things? 
How can an experience become of value to us if it does not link 
itself to a movement coming from within and carry it forward, 
and how can it provide us with an answer if no question has 
first of all been put to it ? But where can the power necessary 
to carry out this achievement be found if the whole life-process 
does not complete an inner concentration, combine its several 
activities together into a whole, and draw upon this whole for 
assistance in its struggle against the environment? Such a 
movement as this would impart a specific character and direc- 
tion to knowledge as to every other manifestation. When life 
is thus linked together to form a characteristic whole, a sphere 
of existence peculiar to this whole is marked ofi’ from the rest of 
life, a specific form being imparted to experience and to the 
fundam^ital relationship between man and reality and man 
and his sphere of work. The aims and methods of knowledge 
will follow these lines. It wwld be impossible for any one to 
understand the special and distinctive greatness of Greek 
philosophy without perceiving it to be a scientific application 
of the same synthesis of life which lay behind the whole of 
Greek culture. This synthesis was not obtained independently 
of intellectual work — on the contrary, it stood in incessant need 
of its assistance ; but it was not a work of knowledge alone, of 
a knowledge trusting entirely in its own power. As a matter of 
fact, it is only a knowledge grounded in a synthesis of life, 
and drawing upon its rich resources, which can possess settled 
tendencies and develop along inevitable lines; only such a 
knowledge is cajfeble of grasping its object and penetrating to 
its centre ; only such a knowledge can make reality pito a living 
whole. Why does scholasticism, in spite of all the diligence 
and ingenuity that went to its construction, make such 
impression of poverty ? Why has it been comparatively unfruit- 
ful, in a spiritual sense, in spite of its extensive opporljinities ? 

It is because it has lacked the shaping force of a characferistic 
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life, and has hence been unable to impart to its concepts an 
•inner warmth and a power of imperative conviction. The newer 
philosophy was predestined to secure the victory over scholasti- 
cism, if only because a new life worked in it and through it. 
^he same reason explains the distinction between creative 
thinkers like Leibniz and Kant and capable schoolmen like 
Wolff and Herbart ; the former bring to light new syntheses 
of life, and their work produces an enrichment of reality. They 
do not merely take to pieces and rearrange given material ; they 
do not merely speculate about reality. They are producers of 
new reality, parents in the spiritual world. There is no stronger 
corroboration of this connection between knowledge and spiritual 
life as a whole than the experiences within the sphere of logic 
itself, which, on account of the unchangeability and universal 
validity of its laws, is apt to look upon itself as superior to any 
dependence or relationship. The inviolability of these laws is 
clear and indisputable. But laws and forms cannot as such 
engender living thought. Keal human thinking is by no 
means a mere uniform application of these laws of ^thought ; 
over and beyond such application it preserves a characteristic 
quality which penetrates and dominates every detail, and 
can come only from the whole of a life-process. From 
this point of view, thought, in its finer structure, differs 
with the vital synthesis it expresses. Thus Greek science 
down to the very details of logical method received a character- 
istic formation from the general artistic tendency of Greek 
life, the close relationship between thought and contemplation, 
the desire for direct and rapid synthesis combined with an 
aversion to anything indefinite, the acceptance of the elements 
of life as given and unchangeable. Consider, too, how strongly 
the intellectual cast of the later classical period and 'of the 
Middle Ages shows the influence of a ne^\’♦lifo dominated by 
religion ; ^he whole of our visible existence has now become the 
mere symbol of an invisible order, the concepts have lost their 
Jiard and fast character, the statements their rigid exclusiveness. 
This allegorical rendering feels and sees a higher world beyond 
the pr^ent condition of sense-existence, but without degrading 
the Udter to the position of an indifferent phenomenon. Thus 
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one and the same object is image and substance — sensual and 
spiritual in one. This almost visionary tendency of thought, 
dominated as it is by moods and intuitions, is not conscious of 
the untenable contradictions into which it lapses, at once bind- 
ing and loosing, affirming and denying. The mediaeval concep- 
tion of the Church, the doctrine of the sacraments, &c., rest 
however on this type of thought. Scholasticism at its height 
became clearer and more restrained, but since, in spite of its 
energetic development of syllogistic method, it lacked an inde- 
pendent synthesis and a corresponding vigour of thought-energy, 
it also lacked the decisiveness of disjunctive procedure, the power 
to keep incompatible alternatives apart : totally diflerent worlds 
(such as the Aristotelian, with its welcome, and the ancient 
Christian, with its repudiation, of the world, or — within Christi- 
anity itself — the ecclesiastical order and the mysticism which put 
itself above all order) are here found existing side by side in the 
most peaceable fashion. The system is so cleverly arranged and 
graded that so long as a direct collision is avoided the several 
components seem to be in complete harmony ; elements which 
vigorous thought would at once perceive to be incompatible 
appear compatible. We may mention, as a further example, 
that the logical method of modern science, with its keener 
analysis and more clear-cut divisions, its breaking up even of 
elements, and its endeavour to penetrate the infinite, shows, 
clearly enough,^ a close connection with the modern ideal of 
power and movement. If, in research of the modern kind, we 
see the type of all research we are simply identifying a par- 
ticular species of spiritual life with the spiritual life itself. 
Just as each clearly defined epoch has its own particular kind of 
logic, so has every independent thinker ; without a characteristic 
logic there can be no characteristic mode of thought and no 
characteristic cons^ruction of life. The more powerful this con- 
struction the deeper will its influence penetrate, until it reaches 
the simplest elements and activities of thought. 

Thus the work of thought will become richer, more individual 
and more concrete by being associated with life as ^ whole. At 
the same time new problems and tasks arise. It must be shown 
what knowledge accomplishes for life as a whole ; it ml!^t be 
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more closely demonstrated how, in the development of know- 
ledge, the separation of the accidental from the essential, the 
linking up of particulars, the emergence of universal validity, 
are brought about. At first sight it might seem as if the 
universal validity of knowledge was particularly threatened 
through the intimate connection subsisting between knowledge, 
on the one hand, and the diverse organisations of life on the 
other. It may be asked. Will not this result in the disintegra- 
tion of truth (which will become a multiplicity of truths) and in 
the complete triumph of a destructive relativism ? That would 
only be the case if all syntheses of life stood side by side, as 
of equal value, and their several achievements did not work 
towards a single comprehensive synthesis by reference to which 
everything was to measure itself. Could not such a synthesis 
be ever present, as the first object of effort, and at the same time 
serve, from the very beginning, for the specific shaping and 
directing of life and consequently of thought also ? It is no 
objection to an idea that its formulation should stir up new 
problems. If the problems are real they will tend to strengthen 
the fundamental point of view rather than militate in any way 
against it. 

3. The Quest for Truth and its Motive Power 

In the struggle for trutli, what are really the most powerful 
and decisive factors ? Every consideration must help to con- 
vince us that here we find ourselves face to face with genuine 
problems. An examination of disputes between persons of 
opposing convictions makes it very clear that mere reasons 
and proofs are not decisive. How should it be otherwise in that 
larger arena where mind clashes with mind in the great struggles 
of human thought? Each disputant translates the arguments 
of the other into his own language and hisi own methods of 
thought, and puts a completely different complexion upon them, 
'yhe result is two monologues carried on side by side. The 
cpntroversy seldom reaches the level of real dialogue. In reality 
arguments oye their power of conviction not to their logical or 
dialectical value, but to the content and force of the spiritual 
life, spiritual concentrations, the life-energies, which they 
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have to draw upon. In the discussion of questions of principle, 
each disputant is, at the bottom, defending himself and his owir 
inherent character. It is from such spiritual self-preservation 
that power, warmth, and passion first stream into the intel- 
lectual movement. Fruitful expression and the possibility ^of 
a mutual understanding do not become possible until spiritual 
kinship has prepared a common ground. Aristotle, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Voltaire wwe all first-rate logicians, but 
does anybody suppose that they would have convinced one 
another had they argued together for an eternity ? Only a 
shallow and unstable man can change his spiritual character 
in response to mere argument. Standing upon the basis of 
merely intellectual considerations a man could never possess 
his own being in joy and security; he would be in perpetual 
fear of the advent of some more powerful controversialist who 
would overcome him and force him into a contrary position. 

The study of history shows us that it has not been isolated 
figures of thought, or mere ideas as such, which have dominated 
men’s npnds and aroused their passion ; it has been the specific 
concentrations of life, the spiritual energies. We are often told 
by conscious and unconscious adherents of Hegelian thought 
that ideas produce their consequences with overwhelming neces- 
sity, and that nothing stirs us up so profoundly, nothing drives 
us forward so ^irresistibl}^ as a logical contradiction. Conse- 
quences and contradictions can certainly acquire an irresistible 
power over men, but this is not due to purely logical causes. 
Consequences may lie very near and yet not be fulfilled, contra- 
dictions may be close at hand and never be felt. It is all a 
question, in this case, whether the problems do or do not 
become associated with the task of spiritual self-preservation, 
and whether or not vital energies unfold themselves through the 
problems to fornf a region of spiritual existence. It is only 
when intellectual life is thus assimilated and enters integrally 
into the life it expresses that its consequences are imperatiy^e 
and its contradictions unbearable. The power of logic is derive^ 
in the first place from the degree of unification, cthe power of 
gathering life together into a whole, with which it is associated, 
rather than (as is often wrongly imagined) from its own res^hirces. 
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The patient endurance of a condition of mental contradiction is 
always an indication of a feeble concentration of life ; it is 
characteristic of the mental life of children, of primitive his- 
torical epochs, and of the condition of average humanity, and 
cojftrasts with the demands which issue from our spiritual 
freedom. This weakness is only indicated, not caused, by 
the defect in the logic. 

In the spiritual condition of to-day there is nothing more 
paralysing and vexatious than the prevailing insensibility to 
contradictions in thought. It reveals a great lack of cen- 
tralising energy, of genuine personal life, and of that self- 
activity which maintains itself amid the busiest employment. 
Life, as it stands to-day, is full of fundamental contradictions. 
These are often softened down by superficial compromises, 
and (if only the harshness of direct conflict can be to some 
extent avoided) they may appear to be altogether cancelled. 
Or again, in spite of real contradictions, different types of 
thought may be unhesitatingly forced together and mixed up 
with one another. For example, the two fundamentally ^ifierent 
points of view represented by the old ethical-religious idealism, 
on the one hand, and the development of human culture on 
modern lines, on the other, have frequently had to submit to 
such treatment. An extraordinary mixture of the most funda- 
mentally difierent attitudes towards life is to be seen in the works 
of the more advanced modern writers. Any one with an ear for 
harmony of thought must be keenly conscious of the dissonance 
in the works of Nietzsche, w^hich exhibit a mixture of modern 
and antique, romantic and classic, artistic and dynamic thought. 
However, the mass of so-called educated people, wdio are without 
really vigorous personal life, do not in the least object to spiritual 
dissonances ; they look upon them as providing variety and 
mental entertainment ; the more contradi^ions, the more 
“ original jind “ interesting is the wTiter ! 

Nothing shows the dependence of thought upon the energy of 
spiritual life more palpably than the developments of religion. 
Eflfective religious movements have always come about owing to 
unbearajjle contradictions making the position at the time being 
intolefable ; and owing, more especially, to the demand for an 
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increased inwardness coming into sharp conflict with the outwasdf 
institutions, customs, and formulas which the course of time and 
the attempt to suit human conditions had brought forth. But to 
what a small extent has the perceiving, enduring, and over- 
coming of such contradictions been prompted by mere logical 
considerations ! At the time of the Reformation, for example, 
the contrast between the outward character of the religion 
offered by the Church and the desire of earnest souls for some- 
thing more inward, was obvious to every one ; the greatest 
scholar of the age, Erasmus, was not less aware of it (as we see 
from his works) than was Luther. Why, then, did Luther and 
not Erasmus become the great leader of the Reformation? 
Certainly not because he was the greater logician, for in this 
respect he was much inferior to Erasmus. It was because the 
existing situation, with the contradictions it involved, could not 
remain, for him, a mere matter of calm contemplation and intel- 
lectual reflection ; it became a personal affair, causing him acute 
pain, a state of things which he felt to be simply unendurable. 
The matter touched him so nearly, that he felt a solution of the 
conflict to be an imperative necessity, to affect the very centre of 
his life. His spiritual self-preservation demanded it, with an 
elemental passion which swept aside every other consideration. 
The power of the instinct of self-preservation imparted to this 
simple man the capacity and the right to attack a great 
traditional order which had become sacred to the hearts of men 
and to venture upon the construction of a new one. This 
fundamental spiritual necessity drove Luther forward at all 
costs, and made him a hero, beside whom Erasmus, with all his 
superior knowledge, refinement, and intellectual acuteness, seems 
insignificant. 

In spiritual conflicts it is not isolated intellectual consider- 
ations that carv^^ the day, but basic life-processes and the 
content of the spiritual reality which they comprehend. Thus 
the different thought-systems are to be referred back to these 
processes and all real progress depends upon a broadening jyf 
this spiritual reality. Antiquated mental synthesef are not over- 
come through the sudden advent of a superior set of reasons, but 
by a perception of the limitations of the life which they ekpress. 
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Then new concentrations, or at any rate new movements, will 
appear and a fresh active life will make the old, in spite of its 
apparent security, seem hollow and obsolete ; even if it continues 
to preserve its outward appearance the old will lose its spiritual 
authority ; even where it believes its rule to be safe, it is already 
defeated. That the decisive point thus shifts itself from the 
ideas to the energies, from intellectual considerations to creative 
developments of life, must contribute to the deepening of work 
and the consolidation of effort. We arrive at an incomparably 
larger conception of history when we regard it as a conflict of 
life-power with life-power, rather than of doctrine with doctrine ; 
the problem becomes altogether more difficult and more funda- 
mental, since it becomes a question of unearthing the roots of 
the doctrines, discovering the innermost sources of power, and 
getting at the decisive crux of the conflict. But we shall be 
supported and inspired in our work by the conviction that human 
life is enriched by more primitive forces and more fundamental 
necessities than any which mere intellectual work has of itself 
the capacity to produce. 

4. Consequences in the Sphere of Knowledge 

Such relationship between the work of knowledge on the one 
hand and spiritual life as a whole with the construction of a 
spiritual reality, on the other, must have deep-reaching con- 
sequences for the development of knowledge. Within the 
necessarily limited scope of this section, we can only deal with 
these consequences in so far as their result is to facilitate the 
solution of certain important problems which would otherwise 
remain beyond the reach of any successful treatment. 

There is still much uncertainty as to how philosophy can find 
an independent task as compared with the separate sci<ences. 
The solution so often given, that philosophj^has to unify the 
results of the various separate sciences, is inadequate. For such 
a unification is either a mere juxtaposition (in which case the 
w^rd science is being very loosely employed to describe such an 
encyclopaBdia]^ or else it implies construction and transformation, 
and thm^ cannot be achieved in the absence of a new principle. 
Now this new principle can neither be obtained from outside nor 
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can it arise from mere intellectual processes ; it must lie in the 
life-process as a whole. Now, at last, we come to the farthest 
point accessible to us. The fundamental relationship between 
man and reality, together with the significance of his life and 
being, must be determined by the nature and experiences of this 
vital process. From this point of view only can we link the 
separate sciences together, appraise them rightly, and develop 
their results. This fundamental process is not found upon the 
surface of things; it must be extricated and brought to expression, 
and it is the task of that central philosophical discij^line which 
bears the ancient name of metaphysics to do this ; the other 
disciplines have then to spread the new light in their several 
separate departments. Such a conception also explains the close 
connection between philosophy and human personality, without 
degi’ading the former to the position of a mere expression of 
individual character. Moreover, in order to penetrate to this 
fundamental progress a deep, broad, powerful life is necessary ; 
to this extent, the measure of life is ultimately the measure 
of thought. 

This way of looking at the matter brings us essentially nearer 
to a solution of the problem of truth. There can, to-day, be no 
manner of doubt that if truth be conceived of as a correspondence 
of our thought with an external world, then we must finally 
abandon all hope of truth. But the more confident this denial, 
the more doubtful the affirmation which is to meet and replace it. 
Now by connecting this problem with the life-process, a new 
light is thrown upon it. There is no intellectual truth apart 
from a spiritual truth as a whole, but this means nothing less 
than the transformation of the world into cosmic life, an appre- 
hension of reality from within. And the assumption under- 
lying this is that a spiritual life transcending the human forms 
the ultimate basi# of reality. Man’s own task is a continuous 
strife and upward endeavour, a pushing-on and climbing-up, an 
increasing struggle against unspiriUial and half-spiritual resis- 
tances. In this struggle, as we have seen, there is no fruitful 
knowledge whatever that is not rooted in life-syntl^eses. But in 
spite of their actuality, these syntheses are in the first place 
nothing more than attempts, and it is only in conflict with the 
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inner and outer world that they can prove their capacity. In 
this work of adjustment, knowledge plays a leading part ; it is 
essential to clarification and examination, indispensable to the 
establishing of universal validity, to the rejection of all that is 
human in the petty sense of the word and to the development of 
the cosmic character of spiritual life. But it cannot exert this 
critical function without separating itself to a certain extent from 
that which is merely specific in these syntheses ; on the other 
hand, the critique cannot lead us any further if it does not assist 
in the development of a new and a higher synthesis. 

In this connection tliere arises the furtlier problem of a sound 
starting-point for the development of knowledge. Ever since the 
direct connection between man and the sensuous world was lost 
this question has been unavoidable. Knowledge has sought in 
vain for a firm basis within itself. Again and again dogmatic 
assumptions have been detected in what was looked upon as 
primary and unquestionable. There is only one way in which 
this firm basis can be obtained. The whole of life must be 


linked up into a unity, and at the same time it must l^e trans- 
formed into personal action. In this way alone can axiomatic 
certainty be attained and shared by knowledge. For man, who 
is engaged in the struggle, this unity remains a perpetual 
challenge ; it is only at the end of the journey (an end which 
lies immeasurably far away ) that this unity can be fully realised. 
But the eflbrt after unity would itself be impossible if the 
challenge which to man appears so unrealisable were not the 
fundamental reality of the spiritual life. 

It is an old objection to philosophy that through all its long 
history it has done nothing more than heap opinion upon 
opinion until it becomes impossible even to become acquainted 
with them all ; at the same time there is no certainty that the 
later opinions are more reliable than the eai^ier ones. Philo- 
sophy certainly retains an element of freedom and personal 
decision ; along with religion, morality, art, and all noble things, 
always demands the active participation of the individual, and 
cannot be imposed upon any one from without. But it is not on 


this account a mere accumulation of human opinions. The 
knowl^Sge of its close connection with man's endeavour to reach 
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spiritual reality securely protects it from this aspersion. Its 
historical development is thus brought into the closest relationr 
ship with the evolution of spiritual life in humanity, and as the 
critical developments of this evolution disclose fundamental 
facts, they also drive philosophical work along new paths. It 
is no longer possible for us to regard the great problems of fife 
from the Greek point of view, for Christianity has brought about 
profound transformations in the life-process ; it has discovered 
in it such diflBcult conflicts and such fruitful profundities that a 
return to the older standpoint would be unthinkable. We have 
outgrown the Middle Ages also, since the Modern World 
created a sharper line of separation between the world and man 
and aroused the inner life to greater independence. Do not 
these and similar experiences show the thinker in closest re- 
lationship with history and with humanity as a whole ? This 
does not, however, involve the loss of his independence. En- 
vironment can do no more for humanity than provide possibilities 
and incentives ; to produce therefrom a reality possessing a well- 
deflned character demands forceful progressive action, and this 
is always a matter of individual initiative. Thus the two 
factors mutually interact, while the whole, which includes 
both, grows unmistakably richer and stronger. 

5. Consequences with eegard to the History of 
Philosophy 

The recognition of such relationship between philosophy and 
life as a whole must also exert a powerful influence upon our 
treatment of the history of philosophy. It can no longer be con- 
sidered adequate to describe and catalogue the various philo- 
sophical systems just as they are ; it is now our duty to unearth 
the fundamental life-contents, and thus set the words of the 
thinker in a more^ comprehensive context. The main problem 
is not so much to determine what a philosopher did say as how 
he came to say it. We must fix the type of spiritual life that 
he expresses. It thus becomes necessary to elucidate the re- 
lationship between the thinker and his historic|l and human 
environment (though not according to the current sociologico- 
historical method, which puts the cart before the li^se and 
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ddrires the inner from the onter, the great things from a snm- 
anation of small ones, the eternal from the temporal). Hence- 
forth the significance of indiTidoal achievements vnll be 
measnred according to their snccess in opening np new depths, 
in broadening spiritual reality. In this sense all great thought 
i^a pressing forward, a reformation, and a creation. 

Although this relation of philosophical tendencies to their 
deeper origins makes the treatment of philosophical history in 
some respects more complicated, in others it is conducive to 
simplification. Measured according to the above standards, only 
quite a few manifestations can really be regarded as creative, and 
as really adding to the content of life. Only quite a few types 
stand out from amidst the apparently chaotic mass of material, 
and these occur, in their essentials, again and again through all 
the variations of context and expression. The real core can thus 
be more sharply divided from what is merely accessory. That 
which is revealed by a first examination is for the most part the 
mere fringe of things : subtle definitions and explanations, 
scholarship of one kind and another, more or less intelligent 
reasoning — material which may provide occupation for the 
human mind, but which cannot actually enrich spiritual life. 
We are both richer and poorer than we generally think ; poorer 
in the extent^ richer in the content^ of our possessions. 

Finally, the process of searching for the ultimate and radical 
may serve to prevent the over-valuation of the mere systematic 
form, a practice which easily leads us away from what is more 
essential At the same time we do not wish to undervalue 
systematic form. A systematic correlation binds the several 
principles closer together and makes contradictions less 
possible ; it tends towards the organisation and uniform de- 
velopment of the thought-world. But all this can occur only if 
a living and inspiring content is presuppostd, and this can 
result only from syntheses and energies of life as a whole : if 
such a content be lacking, •no amount of logical power or of 
ingenuity in construction and arrangement can prevent the 
system from ^ degenerating into a meaningless framework. 
Wolff*s system [was much more fully developed than Leibniz’s, 
but was^he former the greater philosopher? Augustine never 

7 
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worked ont his thonghts eystematioaUj, owing to tbe contra* 
dictoiy nature of his personality, but he so enriched and 
enlarged the spiritual world as to influence human thought as 
few beside him hare done. Let ns fix our attention in the first 
place upon essentials, upon creative power, upon the centre of 
motive force, and not assign undue importance to mere form. 

Further discussion would have little value; more detailed 
explanations would remain no more than fragments from a larger 
sphere of thought. We have devoted some attention to this 
subject, because it seemed important to point ont that in the 
very interests of knowledge itself we are driven to seek some- 
thing more than mere knowledge. At the same time it is 
obvious that we are not being driven towards voluntarism. It 
is possible that many of those who call themselves voluntarists 
aim at something not far from our own goal. We are glad to 
welcome this agreement. But however the matter may stand 
with regard to individuals, we must not allow ourselves to lose 
sight of the essential diflerence between a mere shifting of the 
interest within the soul-life itself and an elevation above ail 
empirical soul-life whatsoever. 



3. IDEALISM— REALISM 


{a) The Terms 

Thb terms idealism and realism have now become so hackneyed 
that they have almost lost all definite meaning and scientific 
value. Nevertheless, they still stand for an ancient and per- 
manent contrast and present a vital issue for modern thought. 
This being the case, it will be useful for us to commence with a 
brief discussion of the terms themselves. 

The term ‘^idealist** first appears in philosophy towards the 
end of the seventeenth century.^ When Leibniz uses the word 
in the sense in which he has previously used the term forma- 
list/* in opposition to materialist (see 186a, Erdm.), he has 
in mind philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, who saw the 
essence of a thing in its form. At the same time the modern 
meaning of the word “idea** began to make itself felt. From 
meaning a typical form it began (at first in the French language) 
to mean a mere presentation existing only ^n the mind. 
Descartes and Locke, though not without contradictions, helped 
to introduce this meaning into philosophy, when idealism came 
to signify a system which allowed reality only to the realm of 
ideas and hence denied the reality of the external world. The 
term was applied more especially to Berkeley*s doctrine — usually 
in a depreciatory sense, as implying a dissipation of ^reality. 
For example, Wolflf called the idealists, the ^naterialists, and 
the sceptics the “ three pernicious sects ** (see Wolflf, von seinen 
Schri/teUf p. •683). Until §bout the close of the eighteenth 

• For farther particulars see Vaihinger in the Straashurger Ahhandlungen zur 
PhUoBophiet p. 94 ff. In the theory of art the use of the term seems to reach 
further back. Ateany rate, I have received a friendly intimation to the effect 
that so farteck as Pacheco’s Arte de la Pintura (Seville, 1649) idealist was 
used to dHcribe an artistic tendency ; but I am not at present able to cor- 
roborate this. 
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oentniy philosophers were as universally determined to defend 
themselves against idealism as they were later to call themselves 
idealists.* As opposed to this conception of idealism, realism 
was looked upon in the eighteenth century as standing for the 
existence of a world outside thought, t Herbert and his followers 
have preserved this use of the terms through the nineteenth 
century down to the present day. 

Idealism and realism, like so many other terms, were essen* 
tially affected by the 'Kantian philosophy.! Kant himself at 
first employed the traditional terminology and hence classifies 
idealism with scepticism (for example, in the preface to the 
2nd ed. of the Critique of Pure Reason). The term tran- 
scendental (also formal or critical) idealism was coined, not 
with reference to Plato, but to Berkeley; to the latter’s 
** empirical,” ‘‘material,” or “psychological” idealism, Kant 
opposes a new idealism which does not in any way deny or 
even doubt the existence of things outside the mind, but 
explains the forms of perception and thought to be merely sub- 
jective. ' Hence all objects which can possibly be experienced by 
us become mere phenomena, “ which have no ground of existence 
outside our thought.” This modification of meaning contains 
the germ of a fruitful development, in so far as the bearer of the 
forms, the subject of knowledge, is not so much the individual man 
in his own particularity as the common structure of our being, 
the spiritual organisation of humanity. Since the problem thus 
detached itself from psychology to be taken up by a philosophy 
of mind, it soon became possible for all those to call themselves 
idealists (in the widest sense) who maintained the superiority of 
spiritual activity over the forces of the external world. Thus 
Schiller writes to W. von Humboldt {Briefwechsel, p. 486) : 

* Wolff (see De 4‘fferentia nexut rerum sapientis et fatalis necetsitatU^ 
p. 75) will on no account hear of Plato being called an idealist. Plato certainly 
called the material world a mere appearance, but by that he ^id not mean to 
imply (as do the idealists) that it existed only as an idea. 

f In the Middle Ages, as is well known, realism meant the opposite of 
nominalism; its adherents were usually called reale$, RealUta is first men- 
tioned by PranU (Oeschiehte der Logik, iy. 221) as occurring in Petrus NigrI 
(ca. 1476). _ 

I For particulars see Trendelenburg, LogUehe Untmuchungmf^^rd ed., 
U. 612^ff. 
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After all, we are both idealists and would be ashamed to have 
It said of us that things shaped us and not we the things.” * 
Ko one exerted more influence than Fichte towards establishing 
this meaning of the term. 

^The German Bevival of Humanism (this newest phase of the 
Benaissance) employed the term in a manner clearly related to 
the above, though giving it at the same time a characteristic 
complexion. Thus the thoughtful article with which F. A. 
Wolf commenced the Museum der Altertumswissenschaft (1807) 
explains that the direction of the spirit towards the ideal ” is 
the “first condition of all higher development”; by this he 
understands, according to his favourite saying, “ it is not suitable 
for free and magnanimous souls to be always seeking after the 
useful ” (Aristotle, PoliticSy 1838, b. 2), that the tendency of 
life should be towards the beautiful, not the useful, towards the 
harmonious development of all spiritual powers for their own 
Bakes, not for the sake of any result. No one did more than 
Goethe towards furthering this conception of idealism, which he 
supported by his personality as well as his life-work, Although 
in other connections he very justly called himself a realist. In 
the speech of the nineteenth century the philosophical and 
artistic meanings became merged into one. Idealism came to 
mean the recognition of self-activity and of the intrinsic value of 
the spiritual life, and hence, in place of the academic discussion 
of idealism and realism in connection with the theory of know- 
ledge which prevailed during the eighteenth century, we have an 
ancient and permanent human question. 

(5) The Conflict of Practical Ideals 
The contrast between idealism and realism may be formulated 
in various ways, but in essentials the problem remains unchanged. 

* Schiller examines these terms in a particularly detailed manner in his 
treatise Ueber n^ive u. ientimentaliseher Diehtimg, He regards a realist as one 
who is governed by the necessity nature, an idealist as one governed by the 
necessity ol reason. This change of meaning was objected to by the systematic 
philosophers. Thus Plattner says {Phil, Aphoriimen, i. 412): *‘The concept 
idealism is beginning to be used altogether too broadly. It has usually been 
defined inthe past as that system which denies the reality of everything except 
spirit.'* ••As idealism is now understood, every one is an idealist who 
Irolcs upon the^extemal world as an appearance; in other words, all philo- 
sophers, without exception, are idealists.” 
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Is the real centre of gravity of our life to be sought in the visible 
or in an invisible world ? Are the chief ends of our existence td' 
be realised in the former or in the latter sphere? Is the life 
which develops in humanity a continuation of nature, or can it 
only be comprehended as an essentially new and higher stage jf 
reality? Is all spiritual manifestation a mere accompaniment 
or tool of a life which is essentially natural ? Has man no other 
goal than the cultivation and preservation of worldly interests, or 
does human life acquire a meaning and a value only through 
participation in an order superior to all merely human conditions ? 
If we divide reality into higher and lower stages (according to 
the common view), is the higher derived from the lower or does 
the higher furnish the key to the understanding of the lower ? 
The contrast which underlies and pervades all these different 
formulations divides life so fundamentally, from the largest things 
down to the smallest, in thought and in action, in value and in 
content, that its effects make themselves felt throughout every 
branch of life. This applies to the concept of reality itself. 
The idealist is bound to protest with all his might against the 
measurement of this concept in terms of the realistic standard. 
This is, however, what takes place when the idealistic world is 
treated as a mere accessory, as a sort of embroidery to a world 
already given and well-established. The idealist contends that 
without his thi^ught-world the bare concept of a world and a 
reality at all would be impossible, and that the sense-world 
derives its content and value entirely from the thought-world. 

The fate of idealism is often similar to that of religion. So 
long as the latter dominated life its world was regarded on all 
sides as the nearest and most incontestable. Augustine over- 
came every doubt by appealing to the idea of a Supreme Being. 
St. Thomas Aquinas called the supernatural world the father- 
land {patria), Tiie idea of a life beyond and with it that of 
transcendence did not come to the front in the religious world 
until after the commanding position^of religion had been shaken 
and its content had lost its real force. When religion is look^ 
upon from the outset as transcendent it is alraady virtually 
abandoned. In the same way idealism is already a cause 
when men think of its world as something strange and remote, 
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something which cannot be attained to without laborious mental 
effort. 

But if we set the contrast thus sharply before us we entirely 
abandon the possibility of mediation, even that of the so-called 
realistic idealism, in so far as it stands for such a compromise, 
d! he idealist should and must master the facts which constitute 
the basis of realism, and it is equally the realist’s duty to under- 
stand idealism. What really happens, however, when they do 
thus study one another, is that each colours the situation 
according to his own convictions, thus increasing the contrast 
rather than bridging it over. 

1. Nineteenth-century Kealism 

During the nineteenth century the old conflict entered upon a 
new phase, into the meaning of which it is essential to enquire. 
Dp to the period of which we are speaking the course of human 
culture had run strongly in an idealistic direction. This is truo 
more particularly of traditional religious life, but thu new culture, 
too, had, until then, attacked the problems of life for the most 
part from within and had tried to make outward circumstances 
subordinate to the requirements of thought. It is true that an 
opposing tendency of a realistic nature was never absent, but 
this was not so much a deflnite attempt to deal with the problem 
as a whole as an obstinate resistance on the piyrt of individuals 
who were too much interested in the joys and sorrows of the sense- 
world to be able to raise themselves to the level demanded by 
the idealists. An opposition thus consisting of a number of petty 
individual forces had correspondingly narrow limits. It may 
have exerted a depressing and disintegrating influence, but it 
was quite incapable of setting up a new system of life and 
thereby shaking idealism to the foundations. Now this was 
the task undertaken by nineteenth-centu^ realism. This 
realism maijptained that the immediate world is sufiiciont for 
man, that it can furnish hhn with all his aims and satisfy all 
Ijis desires, and do this without putting life upon a lower level. 
Such an undertaking was something more than a new arrange- 
ment ^ new interpretation of the traditional situation ; it . 
recruited its strength chiefly from the fact that the world of 
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immediate human existence had come to mean more to us than it 
had ever done before. It is only because it offers a new reality,'’ 
opposed to that of the idealists, that the new realism can hope 
to win over humanity. It is more a battle between rival 
realities than between rival doctrines. This is a corroboraticp 
of the contention contained in the foregoing section, that philo* 
sophical conflict is not so much concerned with the interprets* 
tion of an existing situation as with its formation, 

A great many different movements combined together in the 
nineteenth century to produce an enrichment of inunediate 
reality. Man acquired a new and infinitely deeper knowledge of 
nature’s workings, and nature became more and more a subject 
of human occupation and interest. The ensuing increase in 
knowledge was quickly converted by technical skill into improve- 
ments directly affecting human life, which became immensely 
enriched, accelerated, and strengthened. An amazing growth 
of human capacity tended more and more to remove the 
inflexible character of fate. Difficulties themselves, being 
regarded < as challenges, as impulses to new activity, lost their 
bitterness. At the same time, human society gave rise to more 
and more difficult tasks. Men became increasingly convinced of 
the importance of the form in which society is moulded and of 
the possibility of effecting a real improvement of existing con- 
ditions, so as tO(place society upon a higher level and secure a 
more universal happiness. A ready recognition of the charac- 
teristic and distinguishing qualities of different nations arose, 
and the development of national character encouraged the 
growth of corresponding feelings and forces. Within the State, 
individual forces secured a larger sphere for their expansion and 
manifestation. In the economical world the tendency towards 
a more equal distribution of wealth coincided with difficult 
problems in connection with the technical organisation of labour, 
thereby stirring up an immeasurable depth of feeling; the power 
of material conditions was now for the first time clearly per- 
ceived and fully appreciated ; the inner condition and happiness 
of human life seemed to depend upon the answersdgiven these 
problems. These different movements complemented andij^ele- 
rated one another, both the results and the problems of this new 
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life binding bnmanity ever more firmly to the immediate world 
Surrounding it. 

Moreover man himself, the doer of the work, develops his 
own nature through the work that ho does ; and by “ man ” 
w^ moan man as he lives in the flesh, not as he stands trans- 
figured in a philosophical system. History and society, as they 
now appear, both contribute towards this result. Their forces 
come more intimately together, space and time no longer 
separating them so efibctively; they unite in a common work 
and become conscious of a pervasive complete solidarity. 
Humanity stands before us as a great whole. It unites forces 
that were formerly scattered, forming enduring relationships 
which bind individuals together and immeasurably enrich the 
capacity of life as a whole. Humanity thus presents itself as an 
object of reverence and faith, an object which seems capable of 
absorbing the whole ethical and practical activity of man. 

This new method of thought must reshape every department 
of life (such as art and science) in characteristic fashion. In 
every direction it must produce the same efiect, it must make 
every form of activity closely dependent upon the external world. 
From this point of view, only contact with things can lead 
human forces to living reality and away from mere ghostly 
possibilities ; on the other hand, a separation from concrete 
things, an entrenchment of the soul in its own ^nner life, must 
make all our efforts lifeless, shadowy, and unreal. The basis 
and motive power of this tendency is the desire for genuine 
reality, and to its supporters all the older, idealistic views of life 
seem like wreaths of early morning mist, doomed to vanish 
before the victorious light of the on-coming day. 

2. The Limitations of the New Realism 

Is the light of this day free from shadow? Shall we un- 
doubtiugly accept the new tendency? The actual fate of the 
realistic movement shows ilb that the matter is not free from 
complications. Realism, it is true, has not only carried the 
opinion of humanity with it, with overwhelming force ; it has 
also giv^an immense impetus to work, accelerated our whole 
existence, aroused us to a more manly overcoming of difficulties 
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and to a more victorious attack upon all that is irrational. 
At the same time the growth of the movement has prcft 
duced problems which take us beyond the boundaries marked 
out by realism and endanger the independence of the 
realistic sphere. The realistic system could justly pose as 
the one all-sufBcing reality only if the simple progress of 
the world’s work itself solved every diflBculty ; only if 
all independent inner life more and more completely dis- 
appeared and man became transformed into a mere instrument 
for doing work. But no such transformations have taken place. 
On the contrary, the actual course of events has clearly shown 
us that mere work by no means absorbs the whole man. To 
begin with, work has come more and more to mean a bitter 
struggle for existence, a struggle between individuals, classes, 
and peoples; the contrasts have become sharper and sharper 
and the field of conflict larger and larger. The passions which 
this ’ struggle has aroused show clearly enough that standing 
behind the work are sensitive beings, craving for happiness and 
demanding firom their work some personal compensation, even 
though the work itself lose by giving it. Is there any way of 
meeting the perils arising out of this demand, save by drawing 
upon the inner life — that is, upon a quantity which strict realism 
cannot logically recognise ? 

The compliqp-tions, moreover, go beyond the conflict of the 
forces which work disengages and seem to be inseparably bound 
up with the very nature of work. Work never develops more 
than a portion of human faculty, and the more specialised the 
work the smaller the portion : the field which a given individual 
can cover becomes continually narrower and more limited. 
From the point of view of realism this neglect of all but a 
few special capacities, this stultification of the man as a whole, 
must be a mattei^ of indifference, since from this standpoint life 
is no more than contact with environment. But^ it cannot be 
a matter of indifference to the actu^ man, who suffers loss and 
pain. There is obviously more in him than the real^pt 
recognises — or logically can recognise. Moreover, work indis- 
solubly connects man with his achievement, with son^/esult ; 
firom this point of view all effort is wasted which produces 
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no tangible result. This has the effect of turning the mind 
totirely towards what is outward and making the soul indifferent 
to its own welfare ; indeed, realism cannot even allow the 
existence of inner states of soul. This continual striving after 
result, success, and recognition must more and more absorb men 
and repress all independent psychical life (it has in reality thrust 
it far into the background). We cannot welcome such a 
situation. We are conscious of a painful vacuity, and having 
this consciousness our work no longer satisfies us ; in spite of 
all its successes it leaves the soul homeless. For humanity as 
a whole this complete absorption of existence in work means 
an impoverishment of the spiritual content of life. The absence 
of common ideas and convictions to inwardly unite humanity 
results in the disappearance of a common thought-world and 
the infliction of a severe injury upon the whole of mankind, for 
without such a thought-world our life can have no independent 
value, no true greatness, and no soul. 

These are no mere abstract philosophical considerations. 
They are the undeniable experiences of modern humanity. Can 
any one possibly deny that, in spite of the brilliant triumphs of 
modern labour and ingenuity, there has arisen amongst us a 
profound and growing discontent not unmixed with pessimism ? 

The nineteenth century, more than any other epoch, enlarged 
the whole aspect of life and improved human conditions. One 
would have expected it to close with a proud and joyful 
consciousness of strength. The fact that it did not do so points 
to an error in the type of life which dominated the period. 
This error is to be found in the desire of realism to eliminate 
the soul. A7id the soul will not allow itself to he eliminated. 
The very attempt to deny the soul only arouses it to greater 
activity. 

8. Cbiticism of the Traditional Forms of Idealism 

Experience of this sorff compels a revision of the whole 
(Question. It is incumbent upon us to determine, as far as is 
possible, in what respects each view is right or wrong. The 
desire complete reality in life could hardly have manifested 
itself in such a powerful tendency as realism has shown itself 
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to be if the traditional forms of idealism had not been lacking 
in such reality. There is no doubt they did suffer from thii 
lack and were no longer firmly rooted in the real inner life of 
humanity. There were two main forms of idealism : a religious 
form which still makes itself felt through the various types of 
Christianity, and an artistic form which, originating in ancient 
Greece, constitutes a tendency that has often been repressed but 
never quite crushed. 

The religious interpretation of life bases human existence 
upon a deeper order of reality ; it raises humanity above time to 
eternity, above a life absorbed in external things to a life of 
pure inwardness. In spite of all weakening this tendency still 
constitutes an immense power. Even where it is denied it still 
works on in secret. But this form of life no longer positively 
convinces the modem man ; it does not speak directly to his 
soxil. This state of affairs has come about through the forma- 
tion of a broad gap between the traditional form of religion and 
the modern thought-world. Even those who hope to be able to 
bridge tfhis gap can no longer possess the directness and 
complete certainty of the old faith. When religion is not the 
most certain thing it is very apt to be the most uncertain. 

Religion has suffered an even greater loss of power through 
the alienation of the modem man from the personal religious 
experience of the early Christians. In the early days men were 
driven to religion by an acute consciousness of human weakness 
and an experience of immovable limitations and clashing contra- 
dictions : men felt, that their spiritual selves could not be saved 
without recourse to another world. Hence deep natures like 
Augustine felt this other world to be their nearest and most 
secure possession, the absolutely solid foundation of life ; the 
world of our present existence only retained any value at all in 
so far as it symbolised or reflected the other world. 

The modem period, on the other hand, originated in and 
received its characteristic impress ^om a youthful feeling of 
strength, a mighty impulse towards life. From this point qf 
view man began to regard life as an immeasurr.ble task, in 
attacking which he develops himself, inwardly and oqj^ardly. 
Rigid limits and final rennnciations seem to be things the 
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past, and the world appears to be moving, through its own 
development, towards a state of the highest perfection. Perhaps 
the matter is not quite so simple as the disciples of modem 
thought are apt to imagine ; perhaps the development of the 
fj^ture will make us conscious of our limitations, aye, of our 
incapacity ! But at present the consciousness of strength holds 
the field, nor is there any direct, spontaneous, overwhelming 
impulse towards religion. Religion therefore loses its imperative 
force and secure truth. 

Idealism of the artistic type is in even greater danger of 
becoming unreal. It seeks to perfect the world, not fi:om any 
superior standpoint, but by means of an activity inherent in the 
world itself. The meeting of inner and outer, of soul and world, 
gives rise to a conformation which appears to unite together all 
the manifoldness of life, assigning proper limits to each separate 
element and cementing the parts together into one harmonious 
and homogeneous whole. Every merely natural force is thereby 
ennobled, and the spiritual, from being an obscure and indefinite 
possibility, becomes a reality as clear as the day. By*such an 
achievement as this, the artistic synthesis creates a life at once 
active and noble. It raises the level of human existence and 
refines the texture of the soul ; it proves itself to be indispens- 
able to the complete shaping of spiritual life. But has it the 
body and strength to provide life with a complete content ? Is 
it not probable that only those with a special natural gift, with 
a marked creative capacity, will find the centre of life in such a 
movement as this ? Is there not the danger of producing an 
aristocracy which is not only exclusive but rejoices in being 
exclusive ? Moreover, must not a man, a people, or an age 
have already attained to a very rich life in order to experience 
and achieve great things in the work of artistic construction ? 
Must not depth of soul be possessed before it can be expressed ? 
In the absence of such depth the artistic life remains confined to 
the surface and readily degfSnerates to mere dilettantism, losing 
all real content. And when the difficult complications, bitter 
contradictions and appalling abysses of human existence come 
at last«t# be fully recognised (and the experience of the nine- 
teenth century drives us in this direction), can art, in its own 
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strength, really claim to remove every difficulty, light np every 
dark place, and replace all sorrow by joy ? If it cannot do this," 
however, it will be severely tempted to minimise what is irra- 
tional and discordant, and to represent human existence as being 
more harmonious than it really is. The sense of truth is thim 
roused to opposition and the realists feel that they are champion- 
ing the cause of truth. 

Even more obvious is the right of realism to oppose that type 
of popular idealism which, despite all attacks on its foundation 
and all criticisms of detail, clings to the general tendency of 
idealism without giving it any clear form or definite basis. This 
sort of idealism works up enthusiasm about the “ higher ” 
without in the least knowing what this “ higher ” is.* It exalts 
the “ good,” “true,” and “beautiful” without deigning to 
provide any sort of explanation of their contents. It is hence 
easily understood that the traditional idealistic forms of life 
could not satisfy the newly awakened impulse towards truth. 
Although realism energetically represents this impulse, it is 
another (Question whether it, either, can fully satisfy it. 

4. The Problem of Reality 

From the point of view of realism a reality in life is only 
attainable by a continual linking-up of action with our visible 
environment ; if'such a linking-up does in truth produce reality 
for man is open to the gravest doubt. For it can only be a 
question of a reality experienced, or capable of being experienced, 
by man ; any other reality lies outside his sphere and cannot 

* Higher seems to have been first employed more particularly during the 

Sturm- und Drangzeit of German literature as the favourite expression for a new 
and presumably higher trend of thought. The romantic school frequently used 

higher” to distingui|h their own aims and conceptions from those of the 
average person. Sohleiermacher’s youthful works may be cited as an example. 
It was customary to speak of the ** higher ” life, ” higher ” feelings,*** higher ” 
education, ** higher” morality, <fec., until the^term fell into riciicule (** higher 
nonsense ”). Eant*s clear and thorough methods of thought were fundamen- 
tally oppo^ to the use of such a term. When Feder credited him with ^ 
” higher ” idealism he retorted (iv. 121, Hart) : ** In Heaxpn’s name not 
higher. High towers and the metaphysically great men who resemble them 
(much wind blows about both) are not for me. My place is the fruitful bathos 
of experience.” 
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possess any interest for him. This connection of action with 
environment gives rise to a wealth of deeds and accomplishments, 
but these are not personal experiences ; something accomplished 
does not become an experience until it has been referred to a 
unity and comprised within the soul-life as a whole. Kealism 
has not the means of explaining such a soul-life as this, although 
it is compelled to draw upon it for its own purposes. Realism 
does not develop its characteristic world with its own resources ; 
if compelled to rely upon its own means alone, it would destroy 
every inner relationship and every system of life, and hence 
itself as a whole. It rests upon the tacit assumption of a soul- 
life comprehending manifoldness, and with it overcoming the 
opposition between subject and object. The statement that the 
surrounding world means far more for man than idealism of 
the usual typo admitted, and that he can obtain far more from it, 
cannot be substantiated in the absence of such an assumption. 
And what does this really mean if not that realism is encom- 
passed by an idealistic thought-world? Realism cannot constitute 
a system of life at all without the assistance of idealism. •When, 
under these circumstances, the soul is deprived of all independence 
and derived as far as possible from outside, a crying contradiction 
results, and even if this is concealed after a fashion it is soon 
revealed by the incessant appearance in the concept and doctrine 
of elements which have no proper place in realisn^ 

Let us consider the system of the greatest realistic thinker — 
Comte. In laying his foundations he took every possible care to 
remove from his concepts everything that was in any way derived 
from idealism. But as soon as the stage of design and criticism 
was passed and the work of execution and positive construction 
began, the matter assumed a diiferent aspect. The more the 
constructive work progresses, the more the original quantities 
alter and become idealistic in conception. \ji particular, the 
critical transition from knowledge to action is brought about 
solely by bucL an alteration, physical compulsion being con- 
verted into moral obligation. A whole system of life is the final 
result, but this is only built up by continually calling in the 
assistaimeiof that very opponent whose destruction was regarded 
as essential to the preservation of truth. 
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Do6B any one maintain that a divided world like this can 
satisfy the needs of spiritual life^ and more particularly the 
demands of ethics ? In this connection we may again refer to 
Comte, and again we find him suddenly changing his position-— 
but this time in a reverse sense. The point of departure is now 
idealistic — the conclusion realistic. The man's deep nature w*as 
sensitive to the dark side of his age, which ho regarded from* a 
thoroughly idealistic point of view; he took the matter so 
seriously that nothing short of energetic, original, creative effort, 
nothing less than the possibility of a complete renewal, seemed 
capable of meeting the situation. But the realistic material 
with which he approaches this task is inadequate ; his recom- 
mendations resolve themselves into interpretations of nature, 
together with suggested alterations in social organisatiofi ; by 
such means humanity is to accomplish the desired upheaval, the 
victory of good over evil. Nothing but a crassly optimistic view 
of humanity could conceal the glaring contrast between the 
greatness of the task and the inadequacy of the means. How- 
ever, this is typical of realism : it either takes a shallow view of 
life or it involves itself in contradictions which, logically thought 
out, lead to its own destruction. Can our desire for truth and 
our thirst for reality be satisfied by a system of life which 
becomes more self-contradictory the more it endeavours to do 
justice to the Tyhole content of human life ? 

These abstract considerations are supported by the actual 
experience of humanity. The movement towards realism took 
place in a spiritual atmosphere completely saturated with ideal- 
ism. For however much the various special forms of idealism 
may have suffered disintegration, the general development of 
civilisation, as the result of many centuries of labour, has given 
rise to a type of thought, feeling, and valuation which bears the 
general impress dl idealism though no longer definitely associ- 
ated with any of its special forms. Idealism has thus penetrated 
the whole of our life and passed inte our innermost souls. The 
realistic order of life has not escaped its influence, and continu- 
ally draws upon it for rectification, mitigation, or complementary 
matter. But the further realism progresses towards^independ- 
ence and the more it becomes conscious of its own true character, 
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the more completely must it endeavour to rid itself of these 
idealistic elements : it cannot do this, however, without narrow- 
ing and destroying itself, and hence outward victory carries with 
it inner defeat. Were the whole affair a mere theatrical per- 
formance it would be possible to contemplate this dialectical 
development of the movements of history with the completest 
equanimity and even to derive pure pleasure from the gigantic 
conflict of rival systems of thought. But the issue at stake is 
the destiny of man, the reasonableness or otherwise of his exist- 
ence, the gaining or losing of a soul. And that is no matter for 
disinterested contemplation. 

6. The Necessity for a New Idealism 

Although realism, with its surface-culture, cannot satisfy us, 
the content of life has now undergone far too great an altera- 
tion for a mere return to the old idealism to be possible. The 
irrational element in life (within and without) is far more 
obvious to us than it was to the idealists of the old school ; the 
enormous accumulation of rigid facts and the blind incKfiTerence 
of the natural world to the aims of spiritual life are so closely 
present to our minds that we cannot pass over them so lightly 
as could the older idealists. Idealism must be deepened and 
more firmly rooted if it is to meet these increased perplexities 
and overcome these new obstacles. This will oi^y bo possible if 
it be realised that the question at issue is not the accomplish- 
ment of any special tasks or the development of life in special 
directions. What is at stake is the attainment of any true and 
essential life at all. For if there is no depth of reality in which 
our everyday life can take root and find sustenance there can be 
no true personal life, and hence no real life whatever. At the 
same time spiritual life must be more sharply separated ' from, 
and elevated above, what is merely human : tne world of nature, 
the sphere of visible existence, surrounds us with almost over- 
whelming pressure ; our spiritual activity would be powerless to 
resist it, did it not represent a new stage of reality, the life of 
the spiritual vorld as a whole, and have its resources to draw 
upon. ^Otherwise idealism has no firm basis and no definite 
right. Only if an absolutely independent spiritual world {cine 

8 
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hei sich selbst hejindliche Oeisteswelt) works in us and has the 
power to fill our life does the demand essential to idealism 
become comprehensible and possible ; the demand, namely, that 
the characteristics and goods of the new world should be held 
immeasurably superior to all human aims and independent of all 
human desires and opinions, and the everyday concerns of 
human life ; only then is it possible for the spiritual world not 
to receive its truth from humanity but for humanity on the 
contrary to measure the amount of truth its life contains by 
comparison with the truth of the spiritual world. To make 
humanity the measure of goodness and truth is to inwardly 
destroy both. But how are we to get beyond humanity if our 
immediate existence is regarded as the whole of reality ? * In 
spite of all confusing and weakening influences there is one 
question that will always make itself heard and demand an 
answer : Must our effort be devoted solely to the furtherance of 
human welfare, to the betterment of things within a given exist- 
ence, or do we not rather, in directing ourselves towards the life 
of the spirit, enter into a 7iew kind of reality — a reality which is 
at the same time a realm of true values ? If the spiritual life 
has no intrinsic superiority to merely human affairs, no idealism 
can exist, and along with it disappears the whole meaning and 
value of our life, leaving us an existence entirely devoid of 
content. ^ 

If, on the other hand, the supremacy of the spiritual life be 
recognised, no deficiency on the side of humanity can in any 
way endanger spiritual things. The fundamental fact of all 
development then remains secure and remote from all disturbing 
influences. Spiritual life (as it develops within our sphere) 
may be invariably mixed with what is merely human ; ideas 
may not usually exert influence unless assisted by interest ; 
further, spiritual fffe, upon human ground, may have developed 
from obsolete beginnings and have moved slowly forwards, 
suffering many reactions — ail this «(from the point of view we 

* In this connection we may recall the words of Kant (iii. 260, Hartt): 
“With regard to moral laws, experience is (unfortunately^ the mother of 
pretence and it is in the highest degree reprehensible to allow la^ relating to 
what I ought to do to be determined or limited by what is done.” 
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have described) does not in the least endanger the fundamental 
£pots of spiritual life. It may even be said that the resistance 
' on the part of humanity, the reluctant recognition of spiritual 
necessities and the appearance of spirituality with which human 
conduct loves to veil itself, can only strengthen the conviction 
that more is working within humanity than is derived from man 
as he actually exists. 

If the best intellectual and spiritual work of to-day is again 
tending towards idealism, it is only to be hoped that the move- 
ment will not be satisfied with weak compromise : it must bo 
clearly pointed out that it is a question of " eithcr-or,” and the 
indispensable reversal must be demanded in no uncertain voice. 
Idealism must not merely stand on the defensive ; it must press 
forward. It must be positive and not merely critical. Only in 
this way can a true spiritual culture bo successfully opposed to 
the increasing superficiality, shallowness, and pretentiousness of 
a merely human culture. Only in this way can a victorious 
resistance bo offered to the crushing force with which nature, 
history, and society now threaten to oppress and overwhelm 
humanity. Without faith in the greatness and value of 
humanity there can bo no progress — but this faith must have a 
firm fotmdatiou. 




n. THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 




1. THOUGHT AND EXPERIENCE 

(METAPHYSICS) 

(a) Historical 

A PEW preliminary remarks on terminology will be necessary. 
The term “ experience ** has grown increasingly ambiguous with 
the lapse of time. Different thinkers use it in so many different 
senses that it can hardly be regarded as a definite term. In 
spite of all the work which has been done in connection with 
tho subject, no verbal distinction is made between everyday, 
pre-scientific experience and scientific experience. The con- 
ception of scientific experience {i/iTreipia is as old 

as the Stoics. The modern philosophers of the school of experi- 
ence showed a tendency to create a distinction by using the 
Greek expression “empiricism,” “empirical,” and “empiricist” 
for tho lower typo of experience. The German scholastic 
philosophy of the eighteenth century also endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish between “empirical” or “common” experience and 
“learned” experience. Kant, too, often used “empirical” 
in this sense. Comte, the most important representative of 
the school of experience during tho nineteenth century, pro- 
tested energetically against “ empiriefsm.” This distinction 
did not, however, attain universal recognjijiion, and the only 
one that was generally accepted was that between Empiriker 
(“empiricist^*) for tho lower type, and Empirist (no historical 
English equivalent) for theTiigher, a distinction probably derived 
from Kant’s philosophy. 

Of greater^importance is the history of the kindred expres- 
sions ^ friori and a posteriori. The chief phases of the 
straggle for knowledge arc to be seen reflected in the changes 

U9 
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of meaning undergone by these expressions. The influence of 
these changes is to be felt even to-day. The expressions are* 
derived from the Aristotelian method of describing the general 
as the (conceptually) earlier and the particular as the lateri 
although they found no definite place in speech until the height 
of the Middle Ages. According to Albertus Magnus, to prove a 
thing ex prioHhua was to prove it firom principle ; ex posteriorihus^ 
from consequences: Prantl {Geschichte derLogik im Abendlande, 
iv. 78 ) mentions Albert of Saxony (a fourteenth-century scholar) 
as employing a priori and a posteriori in the same sense. 
The terms retained these meanings until the modern period,* 
and they are not yet extinct. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the question of 
the origin of knowledge became very pressing, and the theory 
of method began to give way to the theory of knowledge. This 
is more particularly to be seen in the case of Leibniz. With 
Leibniz a priori means originating in reason ; a posteriori^ 
derived from experience. This distinction could bo interpreted 
relatively or absolutely, in a superficial or a deeper sense. At 
first, a priori knowledge meant nothing more than knowledge 
deduced from accepted premises, prior to an actual examination 
of the matter in question, that is, knowledge based on a mere 
process of inference ; t in this case the ultimate origin of know- 
ledge remains unexplained. 

But in Leibniz’s works (and afterwards in those of his followers) 
a priori has already come to mean, in addition, that which is 
independent of all experience, belonging to reason alone. J 

• They are thus used in the so-called Port Royal Logic (Vart de penstr ) : 
Soit en prouvant Ui effets par Ics causes^ ce qui s'appellc diimntrer a priori^ 
soil en d^montrant au contraire' les causes par les cjff'ets, ce qui s^appelle prouver a 
posteriori, 

t Thus B. Wolff sajrf (Psychologia Empirica, § 434) : Qmd experiundo 
addiscimuSf a posteriori cognoscere dicimur : quod vero ratiocinando nobis innO' 
tescitf a priori cognoscere dicimur. And § 435 : Quicquid ex iis colligimus, 
quee nobis jam innotuere^ cum ante ignotumesset^id ratiocinando nobis inuotescit, 
adeoque idem a priori cognoscimus, 

t Leibniz contrasts the knowledge acquired by la pure raison ou a priori 
with experimental philosophy qui procMe a posteriori (see^Erdm. 77S b), 
Lambert says in the Neieen Organon^ § 639 : ** It should aoQ^rdingly be 
understood that in absolute strictness the term a priori can be applied ^nly to 
that which is entirely independent of experience.” 
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This whole line of development culminated in Kant’s philo- 
^Tophy. For Kant regarded experience itself as possible only 
through the agency of a system of a priori concepts and principles. 
But Kant, too, not infrequently uses the word in the looser 
sense. At about this period these terms began to bo used 
outside the sphere of systematic philosophy, and a priori 
acquired a perfectly definite German meaning.* 

It is a clear case of the looser use of the word when modem 
empiricism (with the help, more particularly, of the theory of 
evolution) tries to derive the a priori element from experience. 
A priori then comes to mean that which the individual does 
not himself acquire ; it stands for that which has been handed 
down to him as a product of the experience of humanity as a 
whole prescribing definite paths for his thought to follow. 
Hence humanity as a wdiolo (but not each separate individual) 
draws solely upon experience. This is a totally different 
problem from that of Kant’s absolute a priori, and it is a 

gross misunderstanding to believe that Darwin and Spencer 

« 

* In earlier times a priori was translated by von vomen her (from aforetime). 
This is already found in Luther’s 'I'ischreden (see Forstemann’s edition, iv. 399), 
and it was in use as recently as the eighteenth century. Campc refers to 
Lessing's Ernst u. Falk as the original source of von vornherein (from 
aforetime), and I do not myself know of its occurrence in any earlier work. 
This, however, defines the term only in the looser and merely relative sense. 
Understood in the absolute sense, a priori is equivalent ti rein (pure), which 
also has a lengthy history. Since the time of Anaxagoras’s vovq jca-^apot.- (see 
Aristotle, Dc anirna^ 405 u, 16 : povov yovv <pti(riv aurin' (i.^., tup vovv) tCjv 
upTutv dirXori/ (tvai xai dpiyt) rc icai Ka^apov) “pure” was employed by the 
ancients in the sense of the simple, unsullied, unmixed nature of the spiritual 
as contrasted with the mixed nature of the sense world. The Nco-Platonists 
(and, following their example, the Middle Ages), carried the concept over into 
the sphere of knowledge and described as pure a knowledge free from all sense 
imagery (cp. for example Scotus Erigena, Dc^div. naL^ 657 D, 658 B). 
Descartes, too, describes the intellectio pura as one qtue circa ’vullas 
imagines corporcas versatur. In this sense the Wotean school understood 
reinen Verstand (pure understanding), while their reine Vemunft (pure reason) 
stood for what is opposed to experience and hence corresponded to the 
a priori (see Wolff, Psych. Emjiy, § 495; ratio pura est, si in ratiocinando 
non admittimus nisi dejinitiones ac propositiones a priori cognitas). Gottsched 
also follows this terminology (see for example Erste Oriinde der gesamten 
Weltweisheit^ 17^, p. 485 ; rciner Verstand =3 without sense images ; p. 486, 
rdne Vemu ^ « reasoning unmixed with principles derived from experience. 
Thus KAit’s use of reine Vemunft corresponds with the academic usage of 
his time. 
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can be employed to refute Eant, a misunderstanding which 
reveals an inability to think accurately about such problems! 

Such a change and such an uncertainty in the use of ex- 
pressions would naturally lead us to suspect the existence of 
complicated problems. The history of philosophy corroborates 
such an opinion ; it reveals a struggle lasting thousands of years 
and continually growing in importance. But in spite of its pas- 
sionate nature this struggle was not fruitful because it did not 
centre round the true core of the problem. People disputed 
as to whether knowledge was derived from external things or 
from the self-activity of thought; but this cannot be decided 
unless the actual subject and matter of our knowledge be 
already placed beyond the reach of doubt. It must not be 
continually necessary to refer the question ichenee ? back to 
the question what? Yet this is what really takes place. 
We are by no means united as to the actual nature of our 
knowledge. The conflicting parties base their proofs upon 
fundamentally different conceptions, hence the proofs are valid 
only for those who already stand upon the same basis. The 
historical development thus becomes a series of monologues, 
and the opponents, instead of getting into fruitful contact, 
simply confirm one another in their previous opinions. The 
subject and matter of knowledge cannot be ascertained without 
going back to tdtimatc questions, and in particular to that 
fundamental problem with which our investigation is so per- 
petually coming into contact ; the problem whether the life 
and activity of man is solely a continuation of a natural process, 
or whether it introduces a new stage of reality. Within the 
sphere of knowledge itself the dispute as to the origin of 
knowledge gives rise 'to another question; is it possible or 
necessary to have 4 . n independent philosophy along with the 
separate sciences ? Hence this problem also enters into the 
discussion. 

Although the question as to the oAgin of knowledge has been 
connected with philosophy since the days of Plato, it did net 
take a leading place until the Modern Period. '?ben, for the 
first time, spiritual life and external environment fil^ame dis- 
tinctly separated, and each was thus compelled to clearly define 
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itself and definitely reveal its own capacity. They did not 
become more widely separated on account of any increase of 
philosophical penetration, but because the fundamental content 
of life itself became divided, forming two opposite tendencies. 
On the one hand the self-contained inner life, the outcome of 
the labour of centuries and of multifarious experience, acquired 
such a powerful self-consciousness as to declare itself the centre 
of all things, and thereupon to venture the reconstruction of the 
universe through the labour of the intellect and in terms of 
tliought ; on the other hand, the sense-world, throwing off the 
veil which had obscured it during the Middle Ages, asserted 
itself as a force independent of humanity, and revealed such a 
powerful and solid structure and such a depth and richness of 
life that it appeared to completely dominate human existence 
and provide the content both for life and knowledge. 

This contrast is too sharp for any friendly mediation to be 
possible. The real heart of the matter must lie either on the 
one side or the other, and our conception of knowledge will 
fundamentally differ according as we adopt the one position or 
the other. In this way the systems of rationalism and empiri- 
cism, with their opposing views of reality, come into existence. 

Empiricism takes up a position based upon the consciousness 
of the individual. It show^s with convincing clearness that the 
content of this consciousness is not ready-ma'fle, but is slowly 
built up from separate impressions under the guidance of 
environment. From this point of view the only function of 
philosophy is to refer knowledge back to consciousness. Only 
as empirical psychology has it, under these circumstances, any 
raison (Vetre at all. In the end, knowledge becomes a mere 
association of sensations and ideas d^id of any inner con- 
nection : no attempt whatever is made to ti^row any light upon 
reality itself. It remains questionable whether this can really 
be called science at all. Is it possible, in such a way as this, 
to got beyond the mere individual and attain to anything which 
shall be the comfiion property of humanity? The question 
is a legitinpiffi one, and much good reason has been given for 
answeiinj^t in the negative. 

The rationalist position is entirely different. It is based upon 
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the fact of science. Rationalism regards the true nature of 
science, properly understood, as affording evidence for the con- 
viction that it is not given to humanity from without, but must 
proceed from thought itself as the outcome of its self-activity. 
The formal properties of scientific knowledge, in particular, 
seem to be incapable of being derived from outside. What 
source can we assign to the eternal and universally valid truths 
which support the fabric of science other than the intrinsic 
nature of the spirit ? On these lines, knowledge reduces itself 
essentially to the complete working out of what is inherent in 
the rational nature of man, and the procedure of science and 
of philosophy in particular becomes at root analytic. To Leib- 
niz philosophy appeared to be a kind of universal mathematic 
which kept forcing the preliminary assumptions of knowledge 
farther and further back and converting the whole of reality 
more and more into rational equations. But when a systematic 
structure of science is built up in this way, the world tends 
more and more to become a domain of mere foms and rela- 
tions. Reality threatens to become utterly thin and bloodless. 
Thus empiricism seems unable to give to its limitless material 
any dominating form, while rationalism fails to provide the form 
with a satisfying content. 

Kant strove with all his might to overcome this contrast, both 
sides of which wejo represented in his own nature. He belonged 
to the rationalistic side in so far as ho energetically sought to 
raise knowledge beyond the mere association of ideas and make 
it into a connected • whole ; but his rationalism received an 
empirical impress in this sense, that he did not represent 
thought as giving rise to knowledge through its own pure 
self-activity ; knowledg'^ must always depend upon matter being 
presented to the miip. Thus thought cannot attain to a world 
of things, but only to a domain of appearances. Related to 
empiricism, too, was a strong sense for facts, in^^isting as he 
always did upon an exact conception of ^hat is individual and 
characteristic : rationalism was always inclined to round things 
off in order to make them fit neatly into its systenohr^f thought. 
Kant’s thought was as pronouncedly qualitative ^ tfiat of 
Leibniz was quantitative. The former thought in contrasts. 
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the latter in stages. Kant’s judicial method of procedure 
possessed not only the advantage of treating the problem more 
systematically than it had ever been treated before, but it made 
a peculiarly penetrating attempt to define man’s characteristic 
capacity for knowledge. But in spite of the greatness of the 
treatment, which initiated a new epoch in the study of the 
whole problem, the new answer at once raised new questions 
and doubts. Can thought be bound to a strange world and 
at the same time retain its independence ? The extreme com- 
plication of the problem is revealed by the fact that Kant’s 
investigation is less direct and more artificial in dealing with 
the connection between the function of thought and the im- 
pressions of the senses than it is in any other portion of his 
work. Moreover, the verdict is one that is not satisfactory to 
either party. Kant’s exaltation of the work of thought un- 
avoidably points beyond bondage to the “ thing-in-itself ” and 
limitation to a domain of appearances, and thus cannot bo 
accepted by the rationalists ; the empiricists, on the other hand, 
may enquire (nay, they must enquire) if this fabric of forms, 
which, according to Kant, first makes experience possible, has 
not been gradually evolved through experience (which would 
put an essentially diflferent complexion upon his explanation). 
The uncertain situation in which such conflict places knowledge 
would be much more acutely felt if Kant’s practical philosophy 
did not strengthen and complement the world of thought. But 
we must not imagine that the basis of the practical philosophy is 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

Hence it cannot surprise us that the further developments of 
philosophy tended to lead beyond the Kantian solution of the 
problem of knowledge, and that the op^pition between thought 
and experience became more acute than t|ver. This state of 
affairs was partly brought about by the growth of a social 
and historical conception of reality, such as Kant had no 
idea of, but which^mdl*e than any other movement, was 
responsible for ihl) character of the nineteenth century.* 

• The foy^^mg reference to the preface of the Critique of Pure Reason 
shows (ffmong others) how Kant denied that the doctrine of principles could 
undergo historical modification (thus following the example of the older rational- 
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Both parties seized hold of this new method of thoughti and 
with its assistance tried to accomplish that which had not 
hitherto been successfully achieved. History assumed fundamen- 
tally different aspects when regarded from the two contrasting 
points of view. The rationalists viewed it as a single move- 
ment driven forward by inner necessity. The empiricists saw 
in it nothing more than the accumulation of an endless series of 
events. Through its association with history, rationalism de- 
veloped into a speculative construction which represented the 
thought-process as producing the whole of reality in the course 
of its unfolding. More and more it attempted to convert the 
whole of fact into a product of reason. It had no place for 
experience, simply as experience. The analytical procedure of 
the more old-fashioned type of rationalism gave way to a syn- 
thetical method. Philosophy took the form of a world-embracing 
logic, and was held to have shaped the whole course of history ; 
it appropriated all real knowledge to itself, allowing the indi- 
vidual sciences no shred of independence. The historical ten- 
dency affected empiricism in an exactly opposite manner ; 
seizing upon the scientific conception of evolution, it made 
use of it to deduce all the supposed real possessions of the 
spirit from experience. From this point of view knowledge took 
the form of an increasing adaptation to environment, which 
adaptation was l^»oked upon as becoming ever more and more 
serviceable and economical under the influence of the struggle 
for existence : al the fundamental tendencies and forms which 
our thought exhibits (which in the case of a single individual 
seem a priori) are believed to have thus resulted. The whole 
inward and logical structure of knowledge is replaced by a mere 
array of facts. Explanj^ '.ion becomes simply description. There 
is no room here for independent philosophy ; natural science 
has become the only true knowledge ; the selection and arrange- 
ment of the more important results of science is the only work 
left for philosophy to do. 

ism) : “ Now metaphysics, according to the conception 'of^ it that we are about 
to elaborate, is the sole science which may promise such a co. fiction (and that 
in a short while with but a little united effort) that nothing remain for 
posterity except a mere didactic arrangement according to its aim : iiwill be 
impossible for it to add in any way to the content.” 
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The real work of the nineteenth century followed a path 
between these two opposite tendencies. During the early part 
of the century, the highly strung self-consciousness of humanity 
and its occupation with problems of inner culture tended in 
favour of rationalism. Later on, the immense increase of 
interest in the external world and the boundless wealth of 
information — scientific, historical, political and practical — 
which now poured in upon mankind, promoted the cause of 
empiricism. During the former period man felt himself to be 
the centre of reality and believed his spiritual activity to be 
fully capable of illuminating any initial obscurities. During the 
latter period he was overwhelmed by the consciousness of his 
own insignificance ; driven from the centre to the periphery, 
ho can no longer hope to produce reality himself ; he can only 
humbly await its revelation. Not only necessity of this kind, 
but also an inner desire, drives men to depend upon experience : 
it is the desire for more directness, more actuality, and a greater 
richness of life than is oflered by the world of rationalistic 
thought, with its confinement of reality within a framework 
of isolated concepts and forms. The rationalistic procedure is 
felt to be an impoverishment and dissipation of life. As a 
reaction against this, in Dilthey’s words, “ an insatiable desire 
for reality has become the strong soul of present-day science.** * 

There was naturally no lack of attempts at reconciliation and 
adjustment. A resumption of Kantian methods of thought 
demonstrated that experience, however useful it may be, can 
never, of its own power, produce scientific knowledge — this 
requires the constant assistance of thought. In the same way, 
it may be shown that the individual sciences contain preliminary 
suppositions which go beyond the science!r*themselves and cannot 
be justified by their methods. A counter-nfuj^ement of this kind 
was, however, negative rather than positive. It could point to 
unsolved problems beyond the world of experience, but it could 

• James justly remtkrka J Pragmatism, p. 16 ) : “For a hundred and fifty 
years past the progress , soienoe has seemed to mean the enlargement of the 
material universe the diminution of man’s importance. The result is 
what one mas^tcall the growth of naturalistic or positivistic feeling.” See 
also p. ; “ Never were as many men of a decidedly empiricist proclivity in 
existence as there are at the present day.” 
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not open up a new sphere of life and thought ; it supplied no 
impulse towards a specific philosophical method and an indepen- 
dent philosophy. Philosophy, in this connection, had no othei 
function than that of supplying the individual sciences with 
a critical and reflective background, an interesting occupation 
for specialists, but one hardly contributing towards the elevation 
of spiritual life. Nor could such a philosophy, in the absence of 
a dominating principle, reach beyond the subjectivity of the 
merely individual standpoint. For humanity it meant the loss 
of a world of common ideas and convictions such as it had 
possessed for thousands of years. The enormously rapid exten- 
sion of environment during this period produced a wave of 
optimism which caused mankind to overlook almost entirely the 
awfiil significance of this loss and the disintegration and inner 
impoverishment which threatened to follow upon it. Such happy 
oblivion could not last. The desire for a connected thought- 
world and an inner unity in life is so deeply rooted that it cannot 
be long suppressed. The beginning of a reaction is to be seen 
clearly senough to-day. The separate sciences themselves de- 
mand greater unity : their own constructive progress leads to a 
closer examination of underlying principles and preliminary 
assumptions, and this results in the discovery of connections 
with other spheres of knowledge, and hence stimulates a 
movement towards solidarity. The demand for a synthesis is 
again heard on every side. The synthesis is not, however, 
genuine if the connection established be nothing more than a 
juxtaposition. It does not really go to the root of the matter 
unless it discovers common ideas and convictions, and to do this 
it must take up a commanding position ; in other wwds, there 
must be an independf^xt philosophy. 

In the same dir^,^ion there works an even stronger force — 
that of our common life. The disadvantages of being com- 
pletely dependent on the external world and of converting life 
wholly into work are becoming increasingly evident. The 
absence of a uniting principle to fair b^ck upon can no 
longer be ignored; only a superior unity caiKft;;mvert life into 
self-life and thus enable us to make it truly ouNown. We 
cannot fail to be conscious of spiritual emptiness in the midst 
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of an overwhelming wealth of impressions, and of uncertainty 
about life as a whole side by side with so much certainty in 
details. Under these circumstances, all spiritual life and the 
whole meaning and value of our existence become subject to 
doubt. The ground beneath our feet becomes totally insecure. 
It is imperatively necessary to go back to the foundations 
of our existence and fight a battle for the preservation of the 
human soul. When such problems press for solution we cannot 
remain content with mere experience. We are driven to seek 
new possibilities and thoroughly to revise our relationship to 
reality. Philosophy again enters the arena, not as a mere 
aid to the elaboration of experience, but bringing with it a 
thought-world of its own and armed with power to create 
and construct anew. 

(6) The Right of an Independent Philosophy 

At the very commencement of our investigation stands the 
question of the independence of philosophy, for the whole 
aspect of knowledge depends upon the answer given* to this 
question. But how are we to obtain an answer ? In the case 
of the problem of knowledge there is no direct relationship with 
the past ; there is no evident thread of connection which 
merely requires to be pursued further. This has already been 
made clear by our general historical survey, ^d it is corrobo- 
rated by the peculiar position of affairs at the present day. Wo 
are more conscious to-day of our departure from former achieve- 
ments of humanity than of any agreement with them. Con- 
nections are broken off rather than indicated. The development 
of spiritual life drove nature and soul inwardly further and 
further apart ; it thereby prevented knowledge directly compre- 
hending both and compelled it to decide fOT^.he one or the' other. 
It thus came to pass that fundamentally different conceptions of 
the world came into being, each claiming to represent truth. 
But neither was strong enough altogether to capture the field, so 
that thought contin^tfa to oscillate between the two poles. 

Such an e^jjptmence as this seemed to point to the need for a 
friendly uilderstanding, for an adjustment of conflicting claims. 
This seemed most likely to be obtained by recognising different 

9 
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factors in knowledge and allocating some to the one sphere and 
some to the other. This took place in the Kantian distinction 
between form and matter. But this solution suflfered shipwreck 
owing to the difficulty, nay, impossibility, of bringing together 
for common service such essentially different factors as sensation 
and logical activity — factors belonging to quite different cate- 
gories. It appears impossible to retain the two together, and 
equally impossible to decide in favour of the one rather than the 
other. In addition to historical experience of this kind we 
must take into account the conflicting impressions and impulses 
of the present day. We are becoming more and more con- 
scious of the inner emptiness of a life and thought occupied 
solely with the world of experience, but at the same time ex- 
perience surrounds us with ever-increasing pressure. We want 
more independence of thought, but our dislike of speculative 
systems causes us to tremble at each step forward and to distrust 
every kind of metaphysics. 

Such a perplexing position compels us to face the problem 
outright €ind boldly attempt to deal with it after our own 
fashion. Let us begin with the question of what it is which 
impels man to strive beyond the world of experience and lends 
power to his aspiration. Is it thought itself which by its nature 
leads him along this path, at the same time providing him with 
the ability to follow it ? This explanation has been put forward 
from the earliest Times and is still frequently heard. It is said 
that thought involves demands which the world of experience 
does not satisfy. At the same time an inner necessity of thought 
itself compels it to insist on satisfaction. So it is driven to 
transform this world, nay, even to construct a new one, for its 
own inner necessity i^ans more to it than any impressions 
received from outside. /iThis would be simple and convincing if 
only the necessities ^pon which thought insists did not claim 
validity outside the sphere of thought, and if the world it pro- 
jects ffid not claim to represent the tfuth of the things them- 
selves. These claims are, however, made^tjqd in making them 
thought steps outside its own domain. It canned V^jistify itself in 
its action except by artificial suppositions, which wiio^ followed 
Uf onljr lead to greater difficulties. Is it possible in this dkse to 
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escape the objection that thought is simply projecting human 
conceptions into the outer world ? This supposed necessity of 
thought is a thing standing entirely on its own basis, since it 
rejects and must reject every species of external support and 
rest ultimately upon a feeling of imperativeness, of an abso- 
lutely irresistible compulsion. But is there really such a com- 
pulsion and does not this feeling unavoidably lead to subjectivism 
and individualism ? As a matter of fact prominent philosophers 
put forward diametrically opposite claims as logically necessary. 
Hegel maintdns that thought sets all reality in movement. 
Herbert would remove all movement from reality. The former 
welcomes contradiction as the driving and uplifting force in 
the world process, the latter will not tolerate any contradiction 
whatsoever. Which of these demands represents the genuine 
thought necessity? Which are we ourselves to regard as 
binding ? 

There is only one condition on which mere thought could 
explain the world. Thought must contain the whole of reality 
within itself or produce it by its activity. Thus self-knowledge 
on the part of thought becomes a knowledge of the world, and 
the life-process contains its truth in itself and needs no external 
corroboration. The logic of facts has driven philosophy in this 
direction again and again, from Plotinus down to Hegel, for to 
follow this path has seemed the only >vay of overcoming the 
division between thought and being. But the Modern World, 
through its experience of the Hegelian system, has become 
clearly conscious of the difficulties which beset the absorption of 
the whole of reality by thought and of the ensuing danger of 
the conversion of the world into a mere shadowland of formal 
concepts. This experience has made aixjmprossion that will not 
soon be obliterated. 

If thought neither coincides with being^ nor provides us with 
any means of attaining to a being external to itself, then no 
knowledge aWll is possib^ from the basis of thought alone, and 
in particular ther^jpMUo possibility of constructing an indepen- 
dent thought-wjpirfa side by side with the world of experience. 
All hope ^^^^uccess rests upon thought entering into wider 
r^latioflships and hence winning a different relation to reality. 
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And this is what it really does. Thought does not constitute 
from the outset the whole intellectual sphere of man ; the mind 
is at first busy with the associations of particular ideas and with 
the weaving of their mechanical network. Thought with its 
tendency towards the objective, its inner laws, its synoptical 
comprehension of manifoldness (in contrast to the successive 
unfolding, characteristic of chains of ideas), has to assert itself 
against these associations and establish itself on an independent 
basis. It can do this (and in fact is a living force at all) only as 
a portion and an expression of a new stage of life which first 
arises in man. This brings us to the concept of spiritual life, us 
we have learnt to know it, in distinction from the mere life of 
the soul. In spiritual life we recognise a new development of 
the universe in which it unfolds a depth and gathers itself 
together to form a world-life. To participate in spiritual life 
means therefore to participate in a world-life. The experiences 
which the movements and changes of the spiritual life give rise 
to do not belong to any atomic self, but are appreciated only as 
revelatiorfB of reality as a whole. Moreover this new life has 
shown itself superior to the contrast between subject and object ; 
it is no half-being needing to be complemented from without, 
but as fully active life it is raised above this contrast. It carries 
w’ithin itself the tracings of an independent reality, and its 
movement is a struggle towards the complete development of 
this reality. This spiritual life, and not mere man or the 
separate individual, is the basis of thought and of all aspiration 
towards knowledge. Knowledge appears in a new light when it 
is directed neither towards itself nor towards what lies beyond 
itself, but essentially and from the outset is directed towards the 
spiritual life, by it is itself encompassed.- Knowledge 

cannot become world^nowledge unless the spiritual life whence 
it issues itself constitutes the core of reality. 

Such a foundation in spiritual life with its accompanying 
universality is peculiar to all knowledge ; but it i/ not difficult 
to see the nature of the special task whiflN^i^^this case falls to 
the lot of philosophy. All aspiration towardsSifvowledge rests 
upon a relationship of whole to whole. But this Ailationship 
may remain in the background as a silent presupposition, and 
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the work may concern itself with separate spheres or separate 
relationships. It is necessary to have a special science which 
treats the matter as a whole And above everything else fully 
elucidates the fundamental fact and seeks to explain its content 
and its relationship to the surrounding world. This science is 
philosophy. Spiritual life is certainly not a mere juxtaposition 
of separate points but an inner whole ; and it is just as certainly 
to be expected that philosophy shall open up a new aspect of the 
world, and that whatever be the contribution received from the 
particular sciences it shall be able to meet this with an inde- 
pendent contribution, and thus from its own basis convert the 
given facts anew into problems. 

Hence the corner-stone of all j)kilo8oj)hical thought and the 
axiom of axioms is the fact of a world-embracing spiritual life. 
The very fact that a new stage of reality, above nature, is 
recognised at all, alters the aspect of the cosmos and sets Nature 
herself in a different light. But spiritual life is not only some- 
thing more as compared with nature ; as certainly as it^signifies 
the movement of reality towards its own inner nature and the 
self-immediacy of life, it must claim to be the last and final 
stage ; as such, however, it must insist upon judging everything 
and understanding everything from its own point of view and 
measuring everything according to its own ^standard. This 
claim necessarily leads to the question how far the spiritual life 
present in man is equal to such a task. The difficulties must 
be considered and the possibility of overcoming them examined. 
The specific character of man results from the combination of 
greatness with limitations. 

All this provides philosophy with a sp^j^l task and vouch- 
safes it an independent view of the cosm^^ Its work thereby 
acquires certain characteristic features, and with three of these 
in particular we shall now proceed to deal. 

1. When philosophy attempts to pass from the whole of 
spiritual life to thejMIfS of reality, its work does not lie within 
a given 8pherm^^#<Sf^must first create this sphere. It does not 
find its world’^t must make it. The whole that it seeks never 
comes t^ meet it from outside, but must be shaped from within. 
It dmnayds a creaidve synthesis. This philosophical conception 
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of the world is impelled to achieve independence more particu- 
larly by the fact that the existence which it seeks to synthesize 
cannot be assimilated without undergoing a transformation. 
.The material offered is far too miscellaneous in character to be 
fitted together just as it is. More especially the meeting of 
nature and the inner world within a single reality imperatively 
drives us to effect a transformation of first appearances. A 
tendency towards metaphysics is immovably rooted more particu- 
larly in modern thought, if only for the reason that the Modem 
World has clearly brought out the contrast between nature and 
the soul, a contrast which necessarily becomes intensified to an 
unbearable contradiction when the attempt is made to gather 
the whole together. At the same time philosophical activity is 
concerned with the question how much of the whole range of 
our life and thought is to be taken up in this synthesis and to 
contribute to its construction. For not everything that we 
know of is present in this philosophical synthesis. Further, the 
dominating central point, which gathers the rest around it and 
gives characteristic shape to the whole, must always be first 
determined, and may be sought in different directions. In this 
respect different periods vary greatly. After the mediaeval con- 
struction of spiritual life had completely surrendered the latter’s 
whole sphere to religion, the Enlightenment emphasised the 
desire for a greater breadth of reality ; it found this in the 
juxtaposition of nature and individual souls, a juxtaposition 
which could not be comprised within a dominating unity without 
violence. The Kantian movement produced the concept of an 
independent spiritual life, and with its historical and social 
development made r^iihe core of the whole. But it converted 
spiritual life more^hd more into mere thought, and thus its 
range of reality became too small and a reaction was inevitable. 
This reaction threatened again to draw spiritual life out of the 
philosophical sphere and hence to faU. back upon the conception 
of reality which was characteristic or^fe^Enlightenment ; at 
the same time the lack of a dominating center? J^oint was very 
keenly felt, for in reality this can only be supplied by an inde- 
pendent spiritual life. 

The amount of reality which can be brought ilEthin the 
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philosophical synthesis and the position of the vital centre oi 
the synthesis are continually recurring problems, and this 
clearly illustrates the very great freedom of philosophical work. 
In spite of all relationships with the particular sciences, its 
tendency towards bold and original construction drives it to 
speculation. In this task the assistance of intellectual fancy 
is indispensable, but the forms which imagination constructs 
cannot be made real to man without borrowing from the very’ 
world of experience beyond which philosophy takes us. 

All this is full of dangers, but without danger no great under- 
taking is possible. If philosophy aims at converting our whole 
exisitmce into freedom and transferring us from a given world 
to a self-constructed world of our own, then it must also accept 
the risks of freedom. Nevertheless, according to our view, the 
venture of philosophy assumes quite a different complexion from 
that it bore in the system based upon pure conceptual con- 
struction. For in our case the effort is directed in the first 
place towards a /arf, a fact upon which thought itself rests, 
the fact of a world-embracing spiritual life ; what it con- 
tains must be made manifest as a fact, it must be exhibited, not 
deduced. How it stands with regard to the surrounding world, 
what resistance it finds in it, and how it must further develop 
itself in order to overcome this resistance — these are all ques- 
tions of actuality, though it is certainly an actuality which can- 
not come to us from without, but has continually to be obtained 
anew through an integration of life, through the struggle 
upwards to the vision^ which ever sees life as a whole and 
measures it accordingly. This involves a free act which cannot 
be forced upon any age or any individual, but is not therefore 
by any means a matter of individual i%ing and taste* 

2. It is philosophy which first justifies tne endeavour to reach 
beyond a mere acquaintance with things to a real knowledge of 
them. For Jmowledge is nothing other than an absorption into 
one*s own life, a fiypidiifjf of oneself, a self-knowledge. Such 
knowledge canj^^^r be afforded us by the realm of sense- 
experience, which does no more than provide a juxtaposition 
of evcmts ; nor is it attainable through the reshaping of things 
withiotfthe subjective life of the soul, the self-consciousness of the 
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mere natural man. For a self-consoiouBness such as this merely 
projects its own subjective limitations into the external world, 
maldng it merely human, like itself; hence even in its most perfect 
form this subjective limitation of the world is not essentially 
different from that childish personification of the environment 
which was characteristic of the early stages of human history. 
It is only spiritual life, seeking and finding itself in things, which 
reveals an inwardness not forced upon things from without but 
contained in their own being; with encompassing power this 
life converts outer resistances into inner obstacles, and trans-* 
forms the struggle with them into an inner experience. 

Now, it is philosophy which makes itself responsible for this 
movement towards inner illumination, towards an understanding 
of reality. It is another question how far man can succeed in 
such a spiritualisation of the world, and how far it can be accom- 
plished within given conditions, but the mere fact that the 
problem of knowledge is raised at all signifies a complete change 
of position and makes it impossible to be satisfied with any mere 
acquaintance with things. No obstacle and no doubt can alter 
the fact that with man there begins an illumination of reality. 
How could he think at all about the world as a whole if his 
thought did not spring from the world as a whole ? Thus the 
very movement of reality drives us irresistibly beyond all mere 
collecting and flassifying of phenomena to the winning of a 
soul. Even limitations could not be felt as such if human life 
and thought were not in some way superior to them. It is the 
special mission of philosophy to champion this desire for soul. 
It can attack the task of presenting the true inwardness of 
reality with peculiar effectiveness when spiritual life is clearly 
recognised as the vehi^ of this endeavour, and the whole breadth 
of existence is put into relationship with it. 

8. Finally, it is philosophy which exhibits in its clearest form 
the relationship between the stiwgle for knowledge and 
spiritual life as a whole, and this im^trte^nore security, power, 
and importance to the struggle. Philosoph^needs this life 
because only the resources and powers of this life ^hise it above a 
position of fruitless reflection and lift it from tentative seeking to 
secure creation ; the spiritual life needs philosophy becaxjse only 
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through philosophy does it attain its full illumination, uni- 
fication, and originative power. 

In order to see how philosophy springs from life as a whole 
and takes on different forms according to the specific conditions 
of life, we need only compare different ages and types of human 
culture. How fundamentally different, for example, is the 
nature and purpose of philosophy in the Indian and in the 
European and adjacent Asiatic systems of human culture ! 
This difference is in close correspondence with the different 
types of life. In the former case we have not so much a pene- 
tration and overcoming of the world as a separation and 
liberation from it, not an enhancement of life in order to main- 
tain it even in the face of the hardest resistance, but an abate- 
ment, a softening of all hardness, a dissolution, a fading away, 
a profound contemplation, but one not translated into deeds ; in 
the second case, on the other hand, we see a powerful life- 
impulse, a determined attachment to existence in spite of every 
obstacle, a continual affirmation of life in spite of every upheaval 
and apparent destruction, a pressing forward through all limita- 
tibns to the construction of new worlds and the production of 
new forms of life. At the same time, philosophy becomes more 
a penetration of the world, a wrestling with its resistances, a 
progress through the overcoming of these resistances. 

It is, however, unnecessary to go far afield to perceive the 
close connection between philosophical work and the general con- 
dition of spiritual life. The experience of the nineteenth century 
itself shows it with perfect clearness. How was it that purely 
speculative systems could exercise such an irresistible influence 
over our fathers while they affect us as something utterly alien, 
and even the most energetic attempts at ^suscitation give, them 
no real power of conviction ? The answer is that since then the 
whole position of life and its fundamental mood have essentially 
changed. At.that time man, with his spiritual creativeness, felt 
himself to be at th^^iirffe of the universe ; just as this power 
of creation seemed^^ convert all reality into reason, so its con-, 
cepts might hope, by a courageous advance, to open up the last 
depth 9S the universe ; thus a complete possession of the truth 
did no| seem too bold a desire. To-day, on the oth^ hand, 
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we are ruled by a consciousness of the extreme littleness of 
man as compared with the immeasurable world, and we feel our- 
selves to be at the periphery of things rather than at the centre ; 
to-day, spiritual life does not gather itself together to united 
creation ; to-day, too, we are hampered by severe complications 
in the human sphere itself. If a philosophical endeavour is to 
make itself felt at all in such a situation, we must first assemble 
all our forces ; it seems, indeed, as if it would be impossible to 
do more than press slowly and cautiously forward, commencing 
at the margin of things. 

Just as philosophy draws upon life as a whole, so, too, it 
influences life as a whole. Every great philosophical achieve- 
ment involves a striving upward on the part of the whole 
spiritual life ; it is no product of mere intellectual ingenuity, but 
a work and a strengthening of the whole spiritual nature, also a 
self-preservation of world-embracing personality. It is character- 
istic of really great philosophical achievements that in them 
something more is accomplished than a mere classification of 
concepts or an enlargement of intellectual horizon ; their work 
results in a further development of the life-process itself, in a 
growth of spiritual reality. Philosophy by no means delivers 
mere impressions of ready-made things ; it takes part itself in 
the work of construction ; thus, according to its innermost 
nature, it is by lio means a cool contemplation but a matter of 
powerful life-feeling. Only such a connection with life as a 
whole explains the position and importance of philosophy in 
human existence, which otherwise involves an enigmatic con- 
tradiction ; for, seen from the outside, philosophy appears to be 
a medley of systems which seem mutually to contradict one 
another and to neut^ise one another’s efiects ; moreover, these 
systems have, as a i&e, been rather rejected than approved of by 
humanity ; yet at the same time we see spiritual life undergo im- 
poverishment and decay where it renounces all relationship to 
philosophy — religion affords a partfttfitanjy good illustration of 
this ; how narrow, how inadequate it becmHes when it rejects 
all philosophy ! The contradiction disappears when the close 
connection of philosophy with life as a whole is recognised. 
Now, its chief accomplishment is not the deliverance ready- 
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made doctrines, but the inner elevation of the life-process, the 
gain of independence and originality, the ability to see things 
more as a whole, more inwardly, more in their essential nature. 

This union of philosophy with life serves also to explain its 
divergence into different tendencies, but without setting all these 
tendencies on the same footing and thereby abandoning the 
claim to reach universally valid truth. Moreover, our philosophic 
preferences and decisions vary with the life-centre we adopt and 
with the relations in which the life we shape from that centre 
stands to reality as a whole. In the first place, it must be 
asked whether it is possible to make a synthesis of life at all or 
whether life must remain a mere sequence of events. In the 
latter event there can be no sort of philosophy whatsoever. In 
attempting a synthesis, however, the chief question will bo, Is the 
main basis of thought to be found in the natural existence to 
which the average life of the community belongs or in a superior 
domain, that of life in a state of spiritual freedom, with spiritual 
contents and values ? The former position is represented by 
naturalism with its empiricism, the latter by idealism with its 
insistence upon an a priori. At a further point the idealistic path 
itself divides into two, the problem which gives rise to this 
division being that of the attitude of the ascending spiritual life 
towards the resistances offered to it by the condition of the 
world. Pure idealism believes itself able, through a full develop- 
ment of its own power, to overcome, directly, all resistance and 
to effect a complete assimilation of what is apparently hostile : 
such a type of thought will, however, tend towards speculative 
construction and an undervaluation of experience. When, on 
the other hand, the resistance is looked upon as so excessive 
that it cannot be overcome by spiritual' power, pessimism vdll 
result, and will give rise to a scepticism with regard to the 
possibilities of knowledge : the task of philosophy is here under- 
stood in an idealistic se^e, so that the position must be classed 
as idealistic; but ^gintie the task is declared to be absolutely 
impossible of accomplishment, life is left to bear the painful 
pressure of a fundamental contradiction. When the difficulties 
and rSsistances are recognised, but at the same time a further 
develdl)ment of life is believed to be possible — a development 
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which shall leave life, at any rate in its innermost core, free from 
these paralysing influences — a position results which may ^be 
called positive idealism : it impels us towards a metaphysic 
which remains entirely distinct from any merely conceptual con- 
. struction. From this point of view, pure idealism appears to be 
abstract, to fail in properly penetrating into actual reality and in 
adequately estimating its resistances. The resulting main types 
of philosophical thought cannot be looked upon as equivalent 
possibilities and go on existing peacefully side by side. One 
alone may be permitted to reckon as the full expression of truth. 
At the same time such a connection with life makes it obvious 
that man’s decision will be dependent essentially upon his own 
situation and experience as well as upon the work and mood of 
the period in question ; thus, in spite of the certainty that there 
is really only one truth, we shall find it hardly possible ever to 
unite in embracing it. 

We need have no fear lest such a close linking-up of 
philosophy with life as a whole should abandon the former to 
the shifting phases of history and leave it at the mercy of 
a destructive relativism ; for this would take place only if 
spiritual life were no more than a product of historical and 
social development, a merely human phenomenon. In reality all 
historical and social spirituality is only the development of a 
timeless spiritual life, superior to all merely human existence. 
Human culture has only one soul and is only genuine in as far 
as it participates in such a spiritual life. Something timeless 
assists in every great historical event, something superhuman in 
every spiritual ascent of man. It is the peculiar mission of 
philosophy to work out this timeless, superhuman element — in a 
word, this absolute, ^ot only has philosophy the greatest width 
of vision, but owing to the freedom of its thought it can most 
readily press forward to fundamental facts and to a contem- 
plation of things sub specie cetemi : by means of a thorough 
transformation it can lift our life al^Nti 4^ stream of 

things and give it an independent basis ; can criticise all 
existing achievements by referring them to the fundamental 
process and the inner necessities, thus measuring them, As well 
as assigning them new tasks from this standpoint. thus 
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transforming immediate existence, philosophy does no more than 
give expression to a fundamental necessity of spiritual life, 
assisting to place the latter in a position of full independence 
and originality. The mere fact of striving in this direction at all 
involves an alteration in life’s direction and brings with it a 
liberation ; it changes the aspect of life and of the whole of 
reality. This movement confronts us with absolute demands 
and compels us to realise the inadequate nature of our posses- 
sion while revealing a vision of greater depths beyond — for this 
reason, if for no other, it is of importance.* 

(c) The Tendency towards Metaphysics 

Philosophy, as we have seen, does not acquire a specific task 
except in so far as it transcends the world of sense-experience ; 
and the task is not imposed upon it from without, but springs 
from its own nature. Hence, from the very commencement, its 
work involves considerable tension, and this becomes intensified 
to the point of sharp contradiction through the special experi- 
ences of the human world. The fashion in which spiritual life 
exhibits itself in the sphere of human interests is such as com- 
pletely to contradict its own being. He who clearly recognises 
this contradiction cannot avoid making a decision; he must 
either abandon spiritual life or he must assign it a position in 
opposition to the immediate world and make it 4he vehicle of a 

* Wo may at this point introduce a quotation from that penetrating thinker, 
Steffensen, although his trend of thought is not completely identical with our 
own. In the Oeiammelte Vortr^ige und Auf$iLtzey p. G, he says : ** It (i.e., 
philosophy) does not draw its fame from itself, or from its works, or from the 
peculiar power or purity of its passion, but from the clear and lofty atmosphere 
in which it places the object to which it devotes itself and the significance of 
which it seeks to learn. Therefore without danger it may confess its own 
powerlessness, be silent for awhile, and go about its work very undemon- 
stratively; its ancient and honourable existence nevertheless bears witness 
before men of a complete knowledge shining in upon the changeful appearances 
of this world and the pettiness of our everyday thoughts. The concepts and 
standards of empirical science stand to the knowledge towards which philosophy 
endeavours to ascend, as do tbj>diBtanco8 upon our earth to the immensities of 
stellar space ; the most powiirful convictions In the realm of common knowledge, 
when philosophy compares them with the certainty, which, though only vaguely 
apprehended, forms its own starting-point, seem no more than shifting and 
momentar]^ opinions. A standpoint which discloses to our view so vast a 
horizon wil^know how to assert its independence.*' 
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world of its own. Spiritual life cannot dominate reality and 
draw it to itself without possessing full independence; within 
the human sphere, however, and from the point of view of nature, 
it constitutes a merely derivative phenomenon, while from the 
point of view of historical existence it appears as a product of 
social life. Spiritual life proceeds from the whole to the indivi- 
dual, while in immediate existence all combination is a joining- 
Up of separate elements ; spiritual life is distinguished by self- 
activity and originality, while immediate existence shows a 
thoroughgoing concatenation and hence a constraint affecting all 
its activity ; spiritual life represents its truth as superior to time, 
while human life runs its course in time and must follow its 
movement. Now spiritual life cannot possibly operate within 
us as a world-force without also giving rise to a specific view of 
the world ; hence we must stand fast by this view, and if, in so 
doing, we meet with thoroughgoing resistance on the part of the 
immediate world, the matter must be carried through in spite of 
the opposition. When the superiority to the world thus becomes 
enhanced to the point of opposition, speculation becomes meta- 
physics. Since the latter gives the characteristic features of 
philosophy in general a more marked stamp and sets them forth 
more distinctly it will particularly strengthen the reversal of the 
cosmic view inherent in the former. It will at the same time 
make it known^ that the given world cannot be wholly disposed 
of as the mere unfolding of a spiritual form of being, but that it 
offers resistance to this. This resistance, however, must give 
rise to difficult complications and severe conflicts. Into our 
conception of the world as a whole there must then enter a 
historical element ; nothing is more characteristic of metaphysics 
than the recognition, or at any rate the suggestion, of such an 
element. 

Meanwhile our problems increase. The gulf between the 
aims of the spirit and the means at man’s disposal broadens. 
The undertaking must appear a reckless venture unless a meta- 
physic of life stands behind the me^^hysic of thought. As a 
matter of fact, all life bears in itself the problem which meta- 
physics brings to clear expression. For all genuine spiritual life 
is developed, in the human sphere, not only as transoentUng but 
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also as contradioting the immediate world ; morality, for example, 
is not only something more than natural self-preservation, but it 
must assert itself in direct opposition to a worldly routine of 
selfish interests and petty aims, and in a hard struggle against 
this routine it must construct its kingdom. Such a kingdom, 
however, must possess its own view of the world. This doubt- 
less brings difficult complications with it, but these are forced 
upon ns ; we have not created them ourselves. It is impossible 
to escape these difficulties by returning to the . direct moral 
phenomenon and fixing upon moral personality, for instance, as 
a secure basis. For such a personality, with the unity of life 
and originality in action which are necessary to it, does not only 
stand in sharp contradiction to the mere juxtaposition and 
fettered state of the immediate world, but it directly involves a 
cosmic standpoint, it stands for the presence of a new order of 
things, hence it itself possesses a cosmic character. This cosmic 
character, however, does not become vividly present to man it 
there be no vision of reality to support it ; thus it is that the 
seifs very effort to preserve itself drives us to metaphysics. We 
thus see that in metaphysics a confiict is waged for the main- 
tenance of an independent philosophy. If it does not advance 
into metaphysics philosophy falls asunder. The rejection of 
metaphysics signifies either that the movement towards philo- 
sophy has not enough strength to pursue its in defiance 
of the resistances of the immediate world, or that a shallow 
optimism has caused the resistances to bo underrated. 

As the task becomes magnified the resistances also increase. 
The obstacles which the construction of an independent philo- 
sophy has always had to overcome will in this case become even 
more serious. The forward march and the safeguarding, of 
positions already won alike assume a heroic character; the 
denxands of thought cannot here be expressed in pure con- 
ceptual form, but in all which goes beyond the mere indication 
of an outline wiU be driven to seek the help of metaphor. But 
if fancy in this way acquirel^ wider field of play, the whole will 
never on this account become a mere image; in spite of any 
inadequacy on the part of the representation, necessities may 
ofterate wBich, from a spiritual point of view, are the most 
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original and certain things in our whole life. The very inade- 
quacy of the representation may make us only the more con- 
scious of the certainty of the fundamental fact. 

All depth of spiritual life has a symbolic character. That 
which originally ascends within it and from this position supports 
the whole of reality, only fits imperfectly into the human and 
psychical forms. What is accomplished in the soul of man is 
only true in so far as it is referred to this deeper basis and 
illuminated from thence. It lapses into falsity as soon as it 
becomes separate from its source and endeavours to be more 
than a mere means. This is particularly evident in the case of 
religion, which threatens to deteriorate into mere mythology 
when its concepts and forms are not unceasingly referred back 
to the fundamental spiritual process and inspired from thence. 
The highest art, too, we frequently find to have been ruled by 
the consciousness that creative power, through all its media of 
representation, exhibits something deeper, something which may 
indeed^ be stimulated and vivified, but cannot be adequately 
expressed. ‘‘ I have never regarded what I have wrought and 
accomplished as being more than symbolical. At bottom it has 
been a matter of comparative indifference to me whether I made 
pots or pans ’* — so runs the confession of Goethe (see the Con- 
versations with Eckermann), On every hand there is the same 
contradiction ; <.he life-process in its innermost essence is raised 
above what is merely human to independent spirituality and 
absolute truth, and yet in its development it is incapable of over- 
coming the limitations of the human sphere. This carries with 
it everywhere the demand for a firm retention of the necessary 
in spite of all inadequacy, for a maintenance of the fundamental 
fact in spite of all complications associated with its execution. 

Here is an easy point of attack for all doubt and faint-hearted 
belief, and nowhere more than here will men’s minds be divided. 
As long as the matter is considered coolly and critically from a 
detached point of view, doubt will ^gsily have the upper hand. 
It will only be possible to overcome such doubt when the task is 
taken up as the very essence of our own life and treated as a 
matter of spiritual self-preservation. In the case of such a sharp 
alternative as here lies before us there can be no comj^romise. 
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If metaphysics thus shares the fate of all spiritual life \^hich 
aims at being independent, its especial task consists in exposing 
the contradiction with full clearness and sharpness, so that life is 
stirred up out of all dull indifference and imbued with an impera- 
tive inward and forward impulse. For when what is necessary to 
spiritual self-preservation has been wrung from the average life 
of an age and developed and consolidated in opposition to this, 
and it is then held up to this life as a task that cannot be refused, 
there comes into life a discontent, an unrest, an inner movement. 
This probing impels it to an upward effort and at the same time, 
by the aid of the ideal incentive, its effort is guided along 
definite paths- Hence, from our point of view, taken as a whole, 
metaphysics cannot be regarded as something which floats 
vaguely above the efforts and experiences of the task of human 
history ; it is interwoven in the most intimate manner with the 
movements of this problem. Every important civilisation has 
its own metaphysics, in which it expresses its innermost being 
and intention ; its desire is, in and through this metaphysics, to 
attain an essential character and a living soul, to idealise itself 
therein. On the one hand, metaphysics must seize on the 
dominant force which permeates a culture ; on the other hand, 
it must raise what it has apprehended above all the limitations 
of the existing situation into completeness of form and absolute 
validity, and from this standpoint undertake a^conflict against 
everything in the established customs and social habits which is 
inadequate, merely human, and base, thus provoking a sharp 
cleavage into “ for and against.” For example, the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas elevated the Greek artistic view of the cosmos 
into the metaphysical realm, the idea of an unchangeable eter- 
nity taking the first place. So, again, the thought-worlfl of 
the Enlightenment acquired a metaphysical form in Leibniz’s 
system, with its hold on the infinitely little and its conversion of 
philosophy into a universal mathematic. On every hand we 
perceive an endeavour to push forw^ard from the highest point 
of human accomplishment into the absolute and to obtain an 
independence of a spiritual character for our thought and being 
by a reversal of the immediate order of things. Through this 
relation8l|ip to history metaphysics makes no surrender to what 

10 
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is merely temporal ; rather does it elaborate the timeless element 
of truth contributed by the passing generations. This element 
does not disappear with the age, but remains continually present^ 
at any rate as a possibility and a challenge. 

If we conceive of metaphysics in this fashion we shall have 
no difficulty in meeting the attacks which have been made upon 
it from the earliest times. The very name was calculated to 
arouse prejudice.* But in regard also to content, metaphysics 
must now pursue a different path from that which it has 
attempted to tread in the past. There must be a decisive break 
with that unfettered speculation which believes itself able to 
produce a new world out of mere thought : this fits rather the 
old-fashioned mode of thinking which conceived it possible to 
discover the whole spiritual content of life through knowledge, 
and then to communicate it to the remaining departments of 

• The expression “ metaphysics ** has its origin in the fact that Andronicua 
Bhodius, a contemporary of Cicero’s, in his arrangement of the Aristotelian 
writings^laced the investigations dealing with the “first philosophy” {Trpiirip 
^tXo<To0(a) after the physics : ^ira ra ^vtnxd (for particulars see Bonitz’ 
Kominentar zur arutoteUscUen Metaphynkt p. 3 flf.). Even in the first century 
after Christ this led to the naming of the discipline itself according to its posi- 
tion (rd /i€rd rd 0i/fft#cd, >/ ptrd rd ipvffiKd irpayyariia). The singular form 
metaphyiica belongs to the scholastic system and was probably derived from 
Averroes’ translation. The name was an unfortunate one, in as far as, from the 
very beginning, the idea which it indicates attached to the concept itself, 
creating the impression that metaphysics has to do with what is remote or tran- 
scendental, that it represents a more or less imaginary addition to the immediate 
reality. It was already referred to in this fashion by the Neo-Platonist, 
Herennius (see Brandis in the Abhandlungen der Berlin. Akad., 1831, p. 80) : 

** ptrd rd (pvffiKa Xtyovrai, dVep virfpifprai cat inrip airiav Kai \6yov 

timy.** To the scholastic' philosophers, too, such as Thomas Aquinas, metu* 
phygica meant the same as tramphygica. Kant, however, says (viii. 576, Hart.) : 

The ancient name of this science, ptra ra ^t/cruca, already gives an indication 
of the type of knowledge towards which the science was directed. It is sought, 
with its assistance, to transcend all the objects attainable by experience {tram 
phygicam) in order, where it is possible, to know that which cannot, under any 
circumstances, be an object of experience.” The friends of metaphysics, on the 
other hand, strove to obtain fresh terms, Clauberg, the most important German 
Cartesian, recommended “ ontosophy ” or “ ontology,” but the disfavour which 
had attached to the old terra was soon extend to the new one ; Wolff already 
complained (see Philog. prima give ontoloyia, 1.) : Vix aliud hodie contemtim ni 
iu>tnen quam OtUologus, Moreover, ontology denotes only the older type of 
metaphysics — now regarded as an impossibility. We may ask, in passing, is it 
not a remarkable fact that no thinker of the first rank has eves written a 
“metaphysics” under that name? 
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life, whereaf) now we set knowledge within an onderlying 
spiritual life and permit it| along with the other departments, 
to straggle simultaneously for truth and for the development of 
this deeper life. More particularly the new metaphysics form 
the sharpest contrast to the ontological, and therefore, at the 
same time, abstract and dogmatic character of the older meta- 
physics. Aristotle’s action in determining the task of the ** first 
philosophy *’ to be the contemplation of the Being as being 
(ro opy 5v), the discovery of the most general properties of 
being, struck a false path from the very outset. This had the 
effect of making certain formal properties appear to be the real 
essence of things, constituting the main framework, all particu- 
larity being fitted in as mere illustrative material. Thus 
metaphysics became mere ontology. This resulted in a move- 
ment of the thought-world towards the abstract and formal ; a sot- 
ting-aside of the specific content of human life. At the same time 
it gave rise to dogmatism, since these formal properties seemed 
to be once for all recognisable previous to any closer experience 
and independently of all historical movement, and were for this 
reason conveyed from metaphysics to the other departments of 
knowledge as inviolable truths. This dogmatic procedure had the 
double effect of depriving metaphysics of inner movement and 
the other sciences of their independence. No wonder that this 
ontological and dogmatic metaphysics met with resistance from 
all quarters. The development of modern scientific inves- 
tigation has only become possible by throwing oflf the old 
metaphysics. 

But the rejection of a special type of metaphysics is not an 
abandonment of all metaphysics. We are inclined to agree 
with Kant when he expressed the conviction that “ some sort 
of metaphysics has always existed in the wwld and will doubtless 
continue to do so ” (Hart., iii. 25). At any rate, the mctapliysics 
which our own way of thinking necessitates is not open to the 
objections which destroyec^ the old metaphysics. For where 
there is a germ of developing life within knowledge itself, and 
where knowledge is primarily directed towards the deepening 
and illummation of this life, metaphysics will not entice thought 
and life into the abstract, but will communicate to these its own 
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actuality and definiteness ; with its integration of all multiplicity, 
metaphysics will for the first time render clearly visible the 
unique individuality of our being and our world. All life's 
several meanings and problems, even such connected systems as 
■ those of religion, art, and morality, will be able to overcome the 
wretched colourlessness of current solutions and interpretations 
only through being assigned a definite place and goal within an 
inclusive scheme of life ; moreover, the content which is revealed 
by reality as it consolidates into a totality of this kind can alone 
justify the form of being assumed and provide it with a mean- 
ing. Thus our investigation is impelled towards metaphysics, 
not through any delight in forms and univcrsals, but through a 
desire for more character, for a profounder actuality, for a more 
energetic renovation of our sphere of life. 

A metaphysic which preserves the connection between the 
endeavour after knowledge and a fundamental and compre- 
hensive spiritual life is equally secure as regards the charge of 
petri^ng dogmatism. Such a metapliysic will keep in closest 
touch with the movements of universal history, and at the same 
time gain a history of its own ; this will not, however, cause it 
to sink to the merely temporal level. 

To-day we have no metaphysics and there are not a few who 
consider this to be an advantage. They would be justified in 
this view, however, only if our thought-world chanced to be 
particularly flourishing ; if, despite the absence of metaphysics, 
firm convictions ruled our life and endeavour and high aima 
fortified us and liberated us from the petty human routine. 
But in point of fact we cannot avoid recognising a limitless 
disintegration, a lamentable insecurity of conviction in all 
matters of principle, a helplessness in the face of the trivialities 
of our human lot, a sonllessness in the midst of an overflowing 
outward plenty. Those who can quietly endure such a state of 
afiairs will not be led to metaphysics by any theoretical con- 
siderations. But those who recog^sc how imperative is the 
task of welding our civilisation into a more compact and 
purposive whole, and of winning for it an inner independence 
(thereby at once more sharply dividing and more closqly nnifing 
men’s minds), will side with us in our retention of i^etaphysics 
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and in the seeking of new paths along which to carry on the 
ancient task. 

(d) The Pursuit after Knowledge: a General Survey 

The foregoing discussions express fundamental convictions as 
to the nature of knowledge, and these only need developing to 
give rise to a characteristic view of the whole* In particular, it 
is the conception of spiritual life which we have here advocated 
which promises to overcome the antithesis bequeathed to us by 
history. From our point of view, spiritual life is at the same 
time a new stage of reality over against that of nature and a 
creative fount of life in contrast with the sours life as we find it, 
wherein the products of both stages come together. 

From this deeper standpoint it will be possible both to liberate 
the substance of knowledge from all dependence upon externals 
and fully to recognise the limitations of our human quest for 
knowledge : many factors which formerly played the yArt of 
enemies and necessarily injured one another may now mutually 
contribute to one another’s advancement. 

We have regarded spiritual life as fully active life which does 
not run its course between subject and object, but encompasses 
the antithesis from the very beginning. In this case our task 
cannot lie in the attempt to copy a transcendent^ world, but must 
be sought in the shaping and perfecting of our own existence. 
Spiritual life must therefore contain in itself different stages of 
expression, the movement from the lower stages to the higher 
being guided by a necessity inherent in the development as a 
whole. That which in any way already appertains to its activity 
cannot become its full property until it has been converted into 
self-activity. Tliis applies also to knowledge : its movement 
lies within life as a whole ; for in its case, too, the matter with 
which it is concenied must bo situated within the spiritual life 
and not outside it ; something totally external could excite 
nothing and set nothing in inotion ; it could never touch thought 
at all, and under no possible circumstances could it even become 
an intellectual problem, for this can only occur when an object 
is alreadj^in some fashion present to the thought-world. The 
manner, nowever, in which it is so present does not correspond 
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to the nature of spiritual life, nay, it contradiots it. This con- 
tradiction then becomes a compelling impulse towards further 
construction. Thus, in the task of knowledge with its pressing 
forward to a higher stage, spiritual life accomplishes an act of 
self-assertion. 

If this is the position of affairs, nothing can become an 
intellectual problem which is not in some w^ay already incor- 
porated within the life-process. Thus when knowledge is to 
become active, it must be preceded by an inner enlargement of 
life. This assertion is corroborated in the most clear and con* 
vincing manner both by a study of human history and by every- 
day experience. For these show us that even that which sur- 
rounds man with intrusive nearness and affects him in the most 
strongly sensuous manner, may remain, in an inward sense, com- 
pletely alien to him and not become a problem of human know- 
ledge at all. Things will not answer those w-ho do not question 
them ^realities will only reveal themselves to those who confront 
them with possibilities. Even the hardest resistance does not 
produce a spiritual effect until it has been converted into an 
inner obstruction. Individuals, peoples, or whole epochs may 
suffer from the most serious evils without being greatly aroused 
by them or driven to any sort of protective measures. Both 
great artists an(l great educators agree in maintaining that the 
spiritual organs are not brought with us ready-made, but must 
first be moulded into shape,* A study of human history, too, 
shows that much that lay quite near to man (nay, that already 
outwardly belonged to him) has only quite recently become part 
of his own life and stirred his own endeavour ; at the same time 
it permits us to recognise the assumptions and predispositions 
underlying that which later on was lightly regarded as a matter 
of course. What a slow process was the artistic discovery of 


• In this connection we may mention Herbart’s well-known saying with 
regard to toe nonagenarian village schoolmaster (Werkc, x. S): “ We should all 
bear in mind that we each experience only that which wc test / An aged village 
schoolmaster of ninety has the experience of hia lengthy routine ; he has the 
feeling of his great laboura. But can he also criticise hia achievements and his 
methods ? Froobel was of the opinion that man, “ in order to sinderstand 
nature, must himself create it afresh, within and without, by i^ans of an 
artistic method peculiar to himself.” ^ 
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nature ; how recently, for example, hare the beauties of land- 
scape been revealed to us ! Consider, too, how present-day art 
is labouring to develop our visual sensibility so that more and 
jnore may be seen in the external world and new aspects of it 
opened up. Moreover, man has had to discover himself, his 
humanity, and the common life and feelings to which this 
hiunanity gives rise ; he did not find all this ready-made ; he 
won it for himself through inward movements and develop- 
ments. Pedagogy describes apperception as the absorption of 
new impressions within the thought- world of the individual ; but 
the great world of history has its apperception also, like the 
individual ; humanity as a whole cannot assimilate anything to 
which it does not oppose an inner movement. 

What is thus so readily accepted with regard to particular 
things must, when extended to the wdiole, result in the problem 
of knowledge assuming a new aspect. For it thus becomes clear 
that all knowledge lies wdthin man’s sphere of work, lyfd that 
there is no essential progress in knowledge without a growth of 
this sphere. In the case of knowledge, too, every really great 
achievement does not fall within a ready-made sphere, but itself 
alters the sphere of life. Modern science w’ould have been 
impossible without the modern man with his bold superiority 
to the world and his confidence in the might of his own soul. 
It is only by thus giving a deeper foundation to the process 
of knowledge that w^o aro able to conceive of it as an immanent 
procedure, and so avoid the dilemma by which we seem com- 
pelled to view thought either as being concerned with an alien 
world or as spinning all existence out of itself. 

But precisely this recognition of the independence of spiritual 
life and of the immanence* of tho process of knowledge is 
calculated to bring the distinctively hiunan element, and with 
it the importance of experience, to full recognition. For the 
more vre conceive of spiritual life and knowledge, too, as being 
independent and superior, the more does the given world recede 
from us, and the more clearly do we perceive that only under 

* We l^re take ** immanence'’ in its old and original sense, according to 
which it Snides something which takes place within the life>proces8 and does 
not go beyond it ; see the chapter ** Immanenoe— Transcendence,” 
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certain conditions and as the result of hard work will man 
be able to participate in spiritual life, and that the latter is 
accessible to him only through some kind of experience, Man 
is in the first place occupied with the sub-spiritual stage of 
reality, which finds intellectual expression in the world of sense- 
perception with its mechanical connections ; it would be impos- 
sible for him to proceed beyond this stage at all if the higher, 
too, were not in some fashion operative in his sphere. But 
this higher is not fully present within the life-process ; it must 
first attain to such fullness of presence ; the verj' impulse in this 
direction follows, as a rule, only from special conditions, from 
the perplexities and contradictions which arise in the lower 
stage. History clearly shows us how laboriously and slowly the 
quest after knowledge took shape. And the very progress of 
the movement compelled it to recognise something peculiar in 
man’s nature and circumstance — a peculiarity not to be deduced 
concepiually, but simply accepted as a fact. To this extent 
human\:nowledge bears an experiential cliaracter. In recog- 
nising this, however, we are far from committing ourselves to 
empiricism. As a matter of fact we could not recognise this 
experiential character itself unless we occupied a position 
superior to mere experience. Man, limited and fettered as ho 
is, only attains to insight in so far as ho participates in an 
independent and* superior spiritual life and is able to measure 
his position from this standpoint. 

Experience has a twofold significance with respect to know- 
ledge: it is an external limitation and an internal determina- 
tion. It is the former when spiritual activity remains bound to 
external conditions and is hence unable to raise itself to full 
self-activity. It is the latter when, for the first time, it attains 
its own full and definite character in conflict with resistance, 
learns to know itself through trial and experience and attains 
to pure self-activity. In both cases alike human knowledge 
depends upon experience ; experience is here indispensable, not 
only for the relating of spiritual life to its environment, but also 
for the constituting of this life itself, not only for determining 
its scope, but also for deciding its content. « 

The knowledge which humanity develops, finds itself in the 
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first place, face to face with an alien and immeasurable world, 
and it can advance only through close contact with this world ; 
it may, in fact, appear to draw solely upon the world ; moreover, 
in the elaboration of what is thus taken up, there are large 
departments of life, notably that of nature as apprehended 
through the senses, in which knowledge can never cut itself 
loose from the given world ; that portion which enters into man’s 
thought-world cannot be purely converted into terms of thought, 
it continues to be attached to something external and to present 
an opaque barrier. But, however necessary, in this connection, 
a contact with sensible things and a relation to these things 
may be, this contact and relation do not produce knowledge. 
Knowledge develops subject to conditions and limitations, but 
it nevertheless remains in the first place a product of gpiritual 
life* It dues not develop itself out of experience, but only in 
contact with experience, just as impressions cannot pass 
the thought-world without undergoing an essential tran^f^ma- 
tion. How fundamentally diflerent does the same 'natural 
phenomenon appear to the immediate perception of the imsophis- 
ticaU^d man and to the thought-world of the scientist ! Hegel 
observ'es with justice : It is the nature of spirit not to assimi- 
late anything just as it comes to us from outside, nor to permit 
a cause simply to carry on its previous agency within it, but 
it must needs break off the old threads of connection and inwardly 
reconstitute them” (UViC., iv. 229). 

Not only the extension of spiritual life but also its inner 
nature is, for ns men, a problem and a task. Spiritual life does 
not directly fill our own life in firm and definite form, nor does 
it draw us to itself in a sure and steady advance, as the intellec- 
tual optimism of 8j)ecuhitive philosophy supposed; on the' con- 
trary, we have to gradually push forward from small beginnings 
(and these not incontestable), and our endeavour abounds in 
obstacles and dangers ; in glad confidence we undertake many 
things which are subsequently found to be impracticable ; often 
we seem to be tossed to and /ro and to make no progress at all. 
That which our labour does bring us, how'ever, does not come as 
the result of reflection, but of pursuing chosen paths to the end. 
Both oix ability and our* limitation are only revealed to us 
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through the developments and experiences of life itself. 14 is 
more especially true that it is through stniggle alone that our 
life fathoms its full depth. Resistance alone drives it to put 
forth its whole strength and compels it to exercise its foil origi* 
native power. At the same time the growth of spirituality does 
not signify a piu’e victory over the hostile element, nor does it 
bring full illumination. On the contrary, the inner advance 
is likely to bring forth new claims, problems, and resistanceSi 
and therefore the aspect of reality will take on a more and more 
positive and irrational form. Such an actuality must make 
knowledge into something essentially different from that which 
rationalism would have it to be ; at every point it is now referred 
to the experiences of life as a whole. It was only in the early 
infancy of knowledge that men fancied themselves to be 
approaching a smooth conclusion ; an increased insight has led 
to 'tfje recognition of more and yet more unsolved problems ; 
the w^d has not gro^\Ti more lucid, but more enigmatic. Thus 
precisely at the height of modern life the general aspect of 
knowledge is anything but simple. Reality looms before us, a 
series of gradations showing an advance from inorganic to 
organic, from inanimate to animate and psychical, from the soul 
enslaved to nature to the soul filled with the spirit. Each stage 
presents its own characteristic aspect of reality ; and there will 
always be conflict; of opinion as to whether the lowest or the 
highest stage should be taken as the starting-point for explana- 
tion. Philosophy cannot avoid treating the realities which 
become visible upon the highest stage of life as the deepest 
revelations, and from this standpoint forming its conception of 
the whole. But it presently discovers that the categories won 
from this standpoint are not adapted to the world beneath us, 
which opposes them with a rigid nature of its own ; it also dis- 
covers that this world, throughout the whole of its active being, 
treats this higher stage with indifference, as something quite 
subsidiary. It seems as if that which t^e cannot help regarding 
as the essence of all reality cannot carry out its purpose in our 
world with the aid either of its own concepts or its own forces. 
On every side there is the same contradiction ; man’s »iritual 
nature demands from him more than his mere humanity is 
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able to compass; spiritnal self-preservation compels him to 
afSrm truths to which his intellectual capacity is not fully equal, 
and energetically to maintain the fundamental ideas which these 
truths imply, without being able to carry these adequately into 
practice. Therefore if our intellectual capacity is to decide as 
to the whole content of life, a spiritual impoverishment will 
be the inevitable result. 

(e) Estimation of Rationalism and Empiricism 

The foregoing discussion has brought us to a point from which 
we may attempt to estimate impartially the two opposing move- 
ments. It will be seen that while each represents important 
elements of truth and successfully employs them in attacking 
the opposite side, each falls into error and fails to maintain its 
own position as soon as it attempts a final solution on its ow^ 
account. 

The strength of rationalism lies in its advocacy of th^^ inde- 
pendence of spiritual life and its superiority to all environment, 
and also in its defence of the conviction that life does not 
primarily and essentially proceed from without inwards — that 
(as Plato put it) a blind man cannot simply bo provided with 
eyes from without. In the absence of this conviction there can 
be no such thing as truth at all. The complete dependence of 
our knowledge upon outward impressions would deprive it of ail 
stability, all connection, all inner illumination, and would leave 
it at the mercy of mere individual accident. It is an axiomatic 
necessity, when rationalism, in the face of these facts, advocates 
an a priori. But the a priori must be understood, not as a 
ready-made quantity in the soul of each indindual, but as a 
basic law of spiritual life that man has first to appropriate. 
Such an a priori involves the assertion that spiritual life carries 
within itself norms which continually turn our search for know- 
ledge towards truth and away from error ; it involves, further, 
the assertion that spifitual life is essentially superhistorical, 
and is no mere historical product. Without being thus 
superhistorical it could never subject historical formations to a 
superite criticism ; it would be entirely at the mercy of their 
ohangeB. 
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Since it stands for such indispensable tmth» rationalism 
possesses a superior justification as compared with empiricism. 
But it falls into error in believing it possible to attain these 
truths directly, in treating what is really a far-off goal as a 
present, or at any rate easily accessible, fact : we refer to 
its treatment of the spiritual life in man without qualification 
as spiritual life in itself, as absolute spiritual life; this has the 
effect of blunting our sense of the characteristically human 
and of the limitations of humanity. We see this effect when 
achievements which thought can only produce in connection 
with an independent spiritual life as a whole are attributed 
to thought itself, thus depriving ideas of their vital depth ; 
we see it also when rationalism believes onr spiritual life, 
just as it is, to be upon a safe path and no inner perplexities 
^re recognised. 

tiS^ing all in all, rationalism tends towards weakening and 
explaib^g away the dark and hostile element which humanity 
finds in the world. It sacrifices the individual to the universal, 
content to form. The resulting conception of reality is smooth, 
attenuated, and anasmic to an extreme. Both life and thought 
become abstract, formal, and shadowy. This is particularly 
obvious in the case of the view of history wliich rationalism 
produces in its leaning towards speculative ideal constnictions : 
the movement of'history is here looked upon as taking place, 
from the very beginning, in a sphere of reason, whereaH in 
reality it must first laboriously obtain its rational character 
and as constantly confirm it. It is believed that all antitheses 
and conflicts arc only a means towards the advancement of 
reason ; everything irrational appears to be ultimately resolved 
into a great harmony, whereas in truth the struggle docs not 
take place simply within reason; it is more a struggle ^/br reason, 
and every increase of reason in human relationBhij)s is apt to 
increase the irrational element as well. According to this view, 
each epoch appears to represent a steady advance, resting 
securely on the one preceding, and the historical experience 
which humanity acquires is looked upon as a permanent posses- 
sion, though in reality the struggle over ultimate issues is being 
perpetually renewed, a firm foundation must bo co^inually 
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constnicted afresh, and every spiritual experience again and 
again resumes its problematical character. Man now appears 
purely and simply as the instrument of spiritual work, in spite 
of the fact that bis predominant inclination is far rather to 
subordinate spiritual life to natural and social self-preserving 
instincts, thus grievously perverting it and alienating it from 
its own purposes. When the obscure and hostile element is 
thus slurred over, history loses its power and depth. The more 
exclusively this rationalistic treatment is carried out the more 
it evacuates and dissipates reality. If, on the other hand, it 
becomes clear that historical life does not advance with a 
continuous and steady movement, but that the whole must 
continually be made the subject of fresh conflict, and that 
there must bo a continual reaffirmation of the whole, then 
free action takes precedence of the idea of a historical proces^ 
and all possibility of a rational construction vanishes. 

Thus the unrestricted development of rationalism mijrft give 
rise to a reaction in the direction of empiricism with its thirst 
for actuality and its ready recognition of human limitation, and 
history shows us that empiricism has attained to power and 
prestige more especially when the deficiencies of a traditional 
rationalism liave become obvious. The antipathy to speculative 
conceptual construction is at the back of the most recent develop- 
monts of empiricism. 

But empiricism, on the other hand, entirely fails to aflbrd any 
suitable expression to the experiential character of our thought- 
world. It conceives the process of experience as sharply con- 
trasted with self-activity, without which, however, there can be 
no scientific knowledge. Since it denies all independent spiritual 
life, it must seek to develop spirituality and knowledge from a 
merely human standpoint. This is, in reality, impossible,* and 

• The impossibility of attaining to a sotonoe by empirical means has recently 
been very emphatically pointed out by distinguished investigators. Windel- 
band (Prdfmficri, 2nd edit.,^. H03) calls it a hopeless attempt, through an 
empirical theory, to supply a foundation to that which is itself the assumption 
upon which the theory rests *' ; and Husserl {Logisehe VnUrtuchungetiy i. 

110) remarks in the same connection : ** The greatest objection that can be 
raised aiminst a theory of logic is to say that it clashes with the evident 
oonditiols of the possibility of a theory at aU.'* 
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it only achieves a faint appearance of snccess by secretly assum- 
ing the existence of a spiritual world and employing factors 
borrowed therefrom. This results in a view of reality which 
is distorted down to its smallest detail. In dealing with the 
process of knowledge, empiricism directs its whole attention to 
the thing done, and is oblivious of the spiritual activity that is 
operative in the achievement itself; it clings to the external 
object, and forgets that this means nothing to ns except through 
our act of appropriation. It perceives the determination of 
knowledge by experience, but it does not perceive that this 
determination takes place within an encompassing mental space 
and through the movement of the spirit itself, not through a 
communication from without.* It is so exclusively taken up 
with a wealth of particulars that it looks upon their connection 
as a matter of course. It cannot see the wood for the trees. The 
ehiijnricist regards the things themselves as producing what in 
realit^our activity has placed within them ; this is seen, for 
example, in the concept of the w^orld of experience, which is 
anything rather than a product of mere experience. t Taking 
Kant’s work into account, it should not be easy to obscure 
the fact that there is a problem of knowledge as a whole, 
that is to say that the ground upon which experience comes 

• Our mode of speech cannot be acquitted of blame in this respect, since it 
places thought and experience in opposition to one another, ns if expenhnoe 
could accomplish anything without thought. So early a writer as Hobert Boyle 
justly protested against this (The ChrUtian Virtuom — towards the end) : 
“ When we say, experience corrects reason, ‘tis an improper way of speaking, 
since *tis reason itself, that upon the information of experience corrects the 
judgment it had made before.” 

t It is very remarkable how often an appeal is to-day made to experience 
without any previous examination of its conditions or guarantee of its possi- 
bility. This takes place most often perhaps in the educational world. New 
types of schools are established, and soon it is said that experitmce has shown 
them to be excellent. There is a general inclination to introduce devices copied 
from foreign nations on the ground that these have been justified by the experi- 
ence of the nations in question. But can we assume that what is suitable to 
one people is equally adapted to another, perha|iS under essentially different 
conditions of life? And if an institution has good results here and there, 
perhaps under exceptionally favourable circumstances, is that any demon- 
stration of its universal advantage ? Experience can be apt>ealci to only 
when there are essentially equal conditions; whether or not this is^the ease 
is usaallj not at all adequately ascertained. 
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to pass mnst first be gained, and that in striying towards truth 
the conflict does not bear upon isolated data, but concerns 
totalities — constructions and convictions as a whole. Empiri- 
cism, however, cannot avoid obscuring this fact, because it only 
takes into account particular aspects of reality, aspects which 
by no means exhaust its scope and depth. And this holds not 
only on the objective, but also on the subjective side, as we may 
briefly express it. Since our thought and life first find play as 
conscious processes, empiricism is content not to go beyond this 
point, and omits to perceive that the content of consciousness 
is not itself comprehensible apart from a more deeply grounded 
self-consciousness of spiritual life, and apart from a reversal 
of first impressions, as when the view of the gradual forma- 
tion of a unifying ego is supplanted by the insight that it is 
the ego which first makes possible all inward synthesis 
such as is essential to the verj* existence of science. Njiw 
to break up the life of the soul into a mere juxtaposition of 
separate processes in consciousness is to abandon all inner 
relationship, and therefore to make all science fundamentally 
impossible. 

On the objective side, however, empiricism clings far too 
exclusively to external nature and overlooks the specific character 
of the other spheres of existence. That portion of its doctrine 
which has a certain justice as applied to natuis falls into error 
when extended to the whole world. The sensuous effects which 
we experience never permit of being fully translated into spiritual 
activity and developed from within ; thus there always remains a 
strangeness and constraint, and we do not advance beyond mere 
registration and description. But even the first view of human 
life and endeavour reveals a different state of affairs. Here, ^too, 
wo first meet with separate processes, but we can pass beyond 
the mere impression : these processes permit of being traced 
back to tlio life-process that produced them, and of being linked 
together ; since the loo^-on is able to transplant himself within 
this process he can convert the strange element into personal 
life. If, however, man can thus live and feel w’ith man, not 
merely contemplating him from without as an alien thing, then 
there is ^ knowledge that is more than mer description. But 
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we take a yet further step if we recognise a spiritual life within 
the human sphere, if we take our stand upon this in the develop- 
ment of knowledge, and thence iUuminate and sum up the whole 
social and historical life of humanity, including the experiences 
of individuals. In this case, we can never be content with a 
mere cataloguing of the observed phenomena ; we must effect 
an inner appropriation and critically transform what we assimi- 
late. For spiritual life as revealed in the human sphere is, in 
its immediate condition, so much encumbered with matter of 
a temporal, accidental, merely human nature, that there can 
be no clarification without an energetic sifting and adjustment 
to one’s own nature. At the same time it is our task here to 
pick out from amidst the special connections and tendencies 
wherein this life finds a struggling expression, a comprehensive 
whole whence we may illuminate this manifoldness and render it 
J^mrent. In truth the high-water mark of the knowledge rc- 
veal^ to man is to be seen here, in the characteristic develop- 
ment of spiritual life and the construction of a spiritual world ; 
therefore here, too, lies the decision as to our whole view of the 
universe ; it is from this standpoint that the t}T)c of our world- 
view must be determined and some sort of justice, too, must be 
done to the limitations and contradictions of human existence. 
The whole task is replete with experiences, full of movements 
which take us daep into ourselves and could never under any 
circumstances proceed from mere concepts ; hence it lies entirely 
outside the sphere of mere rationalism and just as certainly 
beyond the capacity of mere empiricism. Both fail clearly to 
distinguish spiritual life from human existence; this impels 
rationalism to an exaggeration of man and empiricism to a 
denial of spiritual life ; the former is unable to provide know- 
ledge with a living content, while the latter robs it of its 
scientific character. A further mistake is common to both ; 
neither makes knowledge a portion of a greater whole of spiritual 
life and treats the problem of knowled^. in connection with this 
whole. Left thus isolated, knowledge is either under- or over- 
valued. At the same time, both rationalism and empiricism 
represent factors indispensable to knowledge : on the ope hand, 
originality ; on the other, actuality. What is needed, Vhowever, 
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is a new standpoint from which to combine these factors of truth 
into a whole, and so to cling one-sidedly no longer either to the 
greatness of human knowledge or to its limitation, but to recog- 
nise greatness and limitation alike. When empiricism, in spite 
of all its obvious weaknesses, continually raises its head afresh 
to exert an overpowering influence over humanity, this is due 
not so much to what it has actually achieved as to that defective 
grasp of the truth-concept which so often characterises rational- 
ism. The service and justification of the latter is to be found 
in its elevation of truth above all shades and divisions of human 
opinion, in the fact that it makes truth fully independent of 
man ; whenever this independence becomes in any way insecure, 
then science can no longer be saved from utter destruction. But 
BO long as this separation between truth and man is not in some 
way overcome, and the former is not in some fashion made our 
own affair, truth will continue to be more or loss cold and dead ; 
its ability to move us with overpowering force and to elevate the 
whole of life will remain inexplicable. However firmly we must 
reject the pragmatic method of measuring truth according to its 
utility for life (or indeed according to any external standard at 
all), the apprehension of truth must still bo understood as the 
development of a now life, and the truth itself conceived as 
existing not without life, but within it. It is ultimately a 
question not of grasping a reality external to life, but of gaining 
a life which develops a reality out of itself. By pursuing this 
quest we may secure a more inward relation to truth. Without 
such a relation wo fall victims to empiricism, which would not 
attain to any truth wdiatcver if it did not set out with a belief 
in truth. 

In empiricism and rationalism, as we have seen, oppf)sing 
spiritual tendencies are operative. It will depend upon the 
character and circumstances of any given period which of the 
two wiU, for the time bc^g, obtain the upper hand. When the 
thought-world is regarded as, in essentials, complete and capable 
of being easily reviewed (as was the case in the Ancient World, 
in the ]^|^dle Ages, and in the time of the German speculative 
philosopl:^^), the mind’s own contribution will take the first place 

U 
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and there will be a tendency to undervalue experience. When, 
on the other hand, a consciousness of the narrowness of the 
previous field of vision predominates, and there arises a desire 
for expansion, salvation will be looked for solely from experience 
and the constructive, nay, transforming, spiritual activity is easily 
overlooked. This was what happened with Bacon, and again 
in the nineteenth century, and this is what often happens to-day. 
The immeasurable enlargement of our field of vision both in 
nature and in history which was effected by the work of the 
nineteenth century was bound to exercise a particularly powerful 
influence in Germany, because it was accompanied by an ener- 
getic reaction against the too rigid syntheses of the constructive 
systems. 

But the more such an empirical movement spreads, and the 
more exclusively it occupies the field, the more necessary opposi- 
tion becomes. We saw that empiricism was only able to attain 
even to an ineffectual conclusion because it operates within a 
ready-made thought- world, superior to (and even contradictory 
of) its own world of concepts ; but the more independent and 
the more impatient of restraint this tendency becomes, the more 
this thought-world must be shaken and broken up. Thus, through 
its own progress, it undermines these indispensable complements, 
and therefore in its outward triumph it must suffer an inward 
collapse. Its inadequacy becomes transparently obvious as soon 
as it relies entirely upon its own means. In spite of all the 
favour which is still accorded to empiricism in the domain of 
exact sciences remotp from life, we perceive that such a catas- 
trophe is now impending. It becomes increasingly clear that no 
accumulation and arrangement of known facts can afford any 
sort of knowledge, or ideas, or convictions ; yet, at the same 
time, man cannot exist without these if he is to remain a being 
with a soul and not to degenerate into a mere civilised machine. 
Thought is imperatively driven beyond empiricism, not only by 
a necessity of spiritual life but, in jjgrticdar, by the peculiar 
position of present-day culture. No culture can exist without 
an independence and originality on the part of thought. But so 
long as life proceeds along paths which are supposed to be safe, 
this independence may be overlooked and forgotten uAess it is 
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threatened by severe perplexities and contradictions. To-day, 
however, we are completely dominated by such perplexities and 
contradictions ; we perceive the necessity for a thorough over- 
hauling of our whole heritage of culture, the necessity for an 
energetic sifting out of all that has become obsolete and untrue, 
for a powerful synthesis and development of all the elements 
of truth. Nay, we are so deeply shaken that our uncertainty 
extends to the last elements and compels us to struggle for 
spiritual life as a whole. In the face of such tasks how can we 
make any sort of progress without a capacity for independent 
and original activity, without a self-recollection and self- 
awakening on the part of the spiritual life, without a spiritual 
elevation and renewal, to indicate new possibilities and reveal 
new realms of fact? Empiricism, however, cannot help us in 
any of these respects. And as the age stands in need of an 
inner transformation it must necessarily leave empiricism behind 
it. We warmly welcome the fact that the philosophical investi- 
gation of the present day is tending towards idealism, and we 
thoroughly understand the accompanying dislike of again adopt- 
ing anything resembling the old type of metaphysics : as certainly 
as we need a thorough renewal and systematic invigoration of 
life, we need a rousing and progressive idealism. Such an 
idealism, however, cannot be merely critical, it must be positive. 
For although the critical idealism which to-da|^ takes a leading 
place on the highest level of philosophical investigation renders 
an important service in indicating the limits of realism and 
empiricism, and in particular in demonstrating that they can 
only succeed in creating a whole of life and knowledge by 
secretly borrowing from their opponents, and although, in 
addition, it certainly exhibits, along certain main lines of ten- 
dency, the operation and control of a new order of things, it 
fails in adequately gathering these main tendencies into a 
whole. A whole, however, is indispensable if man is to find 
his , spiritual self in thi^ movement, to place the centre of 
gravity of his life therein, and, at the same time, reverse 
the current of, his life. Apart from such a reversal, apart 
from this uprooting from the other side into a life of 
elemental power, the new life will hardly be strong enough 
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to take up an independent position over against an order of 
another kind, and to overcome the immense obstacles offered 
by the worldliness at its doors. It is therefore no mere 
thirst for intellectual adventure which drives us towards meta- 
physics, but the imperative demand for a self-preservation of 
spiritual life. 



2. MECHANICAL— ORGANIC 

(TELEOLOGY) 

Tiir concepts of the mechanical ” and the ‘‘organic” have 
behind them a |)articiihirly inHuential liistory. This history not 
only (ixhibita great contrasts in cosmic speculation and in theory 
of method, but it reveals a hard struggle fought over the character 
of scientific work ; moreover it is full of fine distinctions and 
the more delicate variations of thought, and hence gives us a 
characteristic insight into the movement as a whole. Oppositions 
which liark hack thousands of j^ears still exert their influence 
over the work of to-day. Hence our attention will be chiefly 
directed to the historical side of the subject. 

(a) On the History of the Terms and Concepts 

The concei>ts mechanical and organic (like the terms them- 
selves) are old, but it was long before the tenns became 
associati'd with the concepts. Mechanical appears in Aristotle as 
a w’ell-established expression, as the technical designation of the 
art of invention, of the constniction of machines (ij rd 

/ufix«v«K«), and one of his later wTitings bears the name 
(/uu\«v/#cc4).* The word continued to bear this meaning through- 
out the centuries, and since the time of Descartes it has served 
to denote a theory which explains the function of nature by 
analogy wdth human contrivances, not by reference to a driving 
power inherent in thc1?tructuro as a whole, but as the result of 

• In this work the exprcHsion is explained as follows: "Orav diy n napdt 
tftvffiv TO itTTopiav icui ^tirai rex^i'- 

Tt:X*^C vpoc roiaway avopia^ fiotiOovt* pipoQ fiiixf^vilP 
(Arist. 847 a, 16). Art here appears to be a kind of outwitting of nature. 
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the combination of diminutive particles of matter, originailjf 
endowed with motion. The works of nature appear to differ 
firom those of man solely in their greater refinement ofatmotuiei 
that is to say quantitatively not qualitatively.^ Theoretieid 
mechanics, in the form of a theory of motion, providea the 
means of technical explanation, t The term mechanical aeema 
to have been brought into use more especially by the idiemiat 
and philosopher Robert Boyle, who had a peculiar partiality for 
it and liked to make use of it in the titles of his books : be even 
took objection to the expression ** nature ’’ and would have been 
glad to see it replaced by mecJianumm universalis. 

The natural science of the following periods gave the term 
meanings which were sometimes exact and sometimes loose* 
Discussions as to these meanings were in constant progress. As 
a rule, however, a mechanical explanation meant an explanation 
of the properties of matter by means of figure and movement. A 
transference to mental processes was not at first thought of, and 
mechanical and material were frequently reckoned as synony- 
mous terms, t Hence a mechanical explanation of mental 

• Descartes says {Principia philosophui, iv. § 203) : Nullum alimi inirr ipta 
(sc. arte facta) et corpora naturalia dUcriiuen agnosco, nisi quint arte factorum 
operationes ut plurimum peraguntur instrumentis adeo magnit, ut teneu facile 
percipi possint: hoc enim requiritury ut ah hominihm fahricari qurant. Contra 
autem naturales effect us fere semper dependent ah aliquihus arganis odea minutls, 
ut omnem sensurn effugiant. According to this, the reCnement of machiues 
brings art continually nearer to nature. 

t Descartes (Princ. phSl.y Iv. § 200) : Figuras et motus et magnitutiines eorptyrum 
considerain atque secundum leges Mechankiey eertis et quotidianis experimentii 
continuaias, quidnam ex istorum corporuni jnutuo ameurtu sequi debeaty 
examinavi. § 203 : Et sane nullte sunt in Mechanica rationesy quii mm etiant ad 
Phgsicam, cujus pars vel species esty pertineant, nec minus nalurale est horologio 
ex his vel illis rotis compositoy ut koras imiicaty quum arbori ex hoc vel illo 
semine ortccy ut tales fructus produeat. (fuamobrem ut it qui in eonsiderandis 
automatis sunt exerciiatCy cutn aUcuJus machince usum sriunt et nonnullas ejas 
partes aspieiunt, facile ex istis, quo modo alia quas non vident sint factat, 
coniiciunt ; ita ex sensilihus effectibus et partil/us corporum naturaliumy quales 
sint eorum causa et particula insensilesy invest igm^onatus sum. 

{ Thus Descartes himself places the Incorporeal in opposition to the 
mechanicum et corporeum {Brief Cy i. 67). We find the same moaning in Wolff, 
who maintains {psych, rat.y § 3df5) that the insight resulting from contemplative 
knowledge {cognitio symbolica) mechanice quoque in cerebro ab»olvi---Mhil inesse 
tioHoniy qua quid in universali reprasentatur y quod non aque\n€ekasUee 
reprasentatur in corpore. 
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{nrooesseB means, in the first place, a deduction from merely 
eolporeal causes, t As regards the facts themselves we find 
Spinosa already undertaking to explain the content of mental life 
M * resultant of the combined operation of separate ideas, and 
he ealls the soul a spiritual machine (automaton tpirituale). And 
Ledbnia, notwit^tanding the importance he attached to the 
Unify of the soul,* himself refined upon this idea, whilst Wolff 
and the French psychologists of the eighteenth century developed 
it in greater detail. Finally the word itself is transferred, and 
** mechanical ” is applied to the inner life, first figuratively, then 
didactically, t Kant gave the term a more universal character, 
for he made it serve for “ all necessity of occurrences in time 
according to the natural law of causality, without it being 
necessarily understood that the things subject to it are really 
material machines." In natural philosophy, however, he 
developed clearly and sharply the contrast between a dynamical 
and a mechanical explanation.! 

Organic, too, was first made use of by Aristotle, the great 
moulder of language. But it was not employed in the modern 
sense. Corresponding witii the root npyavov, instrument, 
organic meant “instrumental”; it was used of the living, 
purposefully constructed body as a whole, but more frequently of 
separate parts of the body, in particular of such as are composed 
of dissimilar parts. The concept is applied onTy to living beings, 


* See, for example, Erdmann, 153 : 1 1 faut considt^rer aiu$i que Vdiw, touU 
timple qu*elle ett, a toi^ours tin sentiment compost de plttsieun perceptions d la 
fois ; ce qui op^re autant pour noire but, que si tile etait composee de pieces 
amnie une machine. 

I In the case of Lessing we see the tnvnsference still in process. In 
Literaturbrie/e (7) he says : '* If this alteration is the result of inner springs of 
action, or (to use a crude expression) of the mechanism of his soul itself.** 
Herbart was particularly energetic in carrying out the idea of the mechanism of 
the psychic life: he declares it to be our task (iii. 255) **to split up the 
organism of reason into its single threads, the chains of ideas, whose formation 
can only be explained by the nychatiism of the mind.** 

} See iv. 427 (Hart.) : “ Ifteohanioal natural philosophy explains the specific 
differences of its objects, as machines, by the nature and disposition of their 
smallest parts. Dynamical natural philosophy, on the other hand, deduces the 
specific differences of objects not as machines (that is, mere instruments of out- 
ward moiMe forces) but as containing elemental attractive and repulsive motive 
forces of their own.** 
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but does not itself comprise the property of inner life, hence it is 
not employed outside this particular spherp (say in political 
theory) to denote a living whole : there are passages in Aristotle 
in which opyaviKog can hardly be translated except by the word 
mechanical.* * * § The term retained this meaning, without change, 
through the Middle Ages and the Modern World on into the 
eighteenth century, t The concept instrumental could be appro- 
priated, also, by the new mechanical theory ; in the eighteenth 
century, both organic (natural) and artificial machines were un- 
hesitatingly placed under the concept machine ; to speak of 
organic machines was not at that time regarded as at all 
unusual. I 

Then came the German classical period, and with it a craving 
to endow nature with soul and motion of its own ; this first 
added the property of life to the term organic, and made it the 
main characteristic. Kant, witli his precise concepts and dis- 
tinctions, exerted a special influence in this direction ; though 
Herder, Jacobi and others should not be forgotten. § This new 
meaning was next transfeired from natural living beings to 

* See, for example, wfpi yiviminQ icai tpOopatjf 330 a, 2 : rai rui' 
dirociSoaffi roig iTM/iuort, <!<’ Xia»' dftyatntciofj^ rt'/v Kara rii 

tT^oc airiav. Pol. 1259 5, 23 : dTroptfffftfv di> rit, rcvritpitv ictriv dfnn) ruj CoifXov 
irapu rag opyavtKdg Kai ctaKoviKuc aXXi/ riptutTkpct ruvnor. 

t Gp. the last important ramification of scholasticism, the philosophy of 
Suarez (1548-1617), (De anima^ i. 2, 6): Dicitur corpus organicum^ qtu)d ex 
partibus dimmilaribrn coviponitur. Even with regard to the usage of the 
Wolffian school, Baumeister observes : Corpus dicitur organicum, quod vi 
compositionis suce ad pecuUarem quandam actionem aptum est. 

} Even so late as about 1813 Saint-Simon called society a v^^ritahle machine 
organit^e (see Paul Barth, Vierteljahrsschr. fUr wmenschaft. Philos.^ XXIV. 
i. 72). 

§ According to Kant (v. 388, Hart.) : ** An organised product of nature is one 
in which all is purpose and, reciprocally, is also means.’* On p. 386 it runs : 

** An organised being is hence no mere machine, for that has solely motive 
force ; such a being possesses in itself constructive force, and of such a nature, 
indeed, that it is communicated to the materials, although they have none 
themselves (that is to say, they are organise!^*’ Jacobi has (Hume, 172): 

In order to conceive of the possibility of an orgaMc being, it will be necessaiy 
to think first of that which creates its unity, to think of the whole before the 
parts ” ; in content this is only a revival and more exact formulation of Aristo- 
telian thoughts. Kant also speaks of a tcahren Qliederbau of pure speculative 
reason, ** in which all is organ, namely, all is for the sake of oii^und each 
pa^icular one for the sake of all ” (lii. 28, Hart.). 
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society* and the State, then to law, history, and so forth. 
Organic became a favourite term of the romantic school, 
though at the same time we find it spreading beyond separate 
schools and tendencies and passing into ordinary speech. 
Thus while mechanical and organic in the first place meant 
almost the same thing, they came ultimat^y to stand in the 
most complete contrast to one another. At present these 
terms denote two important and contrasting views of the world. 
[As, for example, in Trendelenburg (Lor/. IJntersuchnngen (3 
edit.), ii. 142 if.) i 

(b) On the History of the Problem 

The terms that we have been studying serve to indicate a con- 
trast in the nature of things which has long been recognised as 
a problem. In the discussion of this problem the protagonists 
in the Ancient World w’ere Democritus and Aristotle. During 
the classic age of Greece the organic doctrine, as we may call 
it for short, was decidedly uppermost. The artistic and syn- 
thetic mode of thought peculiar to the ago placed the whole 
before the parts, the living before the lifeless, and explained 
the latter through the former. It was in sympathy with this 
tendency that the idea of the organism (though not the term 
organism) was adopted by Aristotle. Aristotle, too, originated 

• The transference of the expression “ organisatioif to the sphere of 
politics seems to have first taken place in the movements connected with the 
French Hevolntion ; but German thinkers and poets were, however, the first to 
give the word its inward meaning. Kant says (v. 387, Hart.) : “To speak 
exactly, the organisation of nature is in no way analogous to any sort of 
causality wo know,” and jwlds in a note : On the other hand, one can bring 
to light a certain connection (which is found, however, more in the idea than in 
the reality), by means of an analogy with the above-mentioned direct natural 
purposes. Thus, in the case of a recently undertaken thorough reconstitution 
of a great nation in the form of a State, very appropriate and frequent use has 
been made of the word * organisation,* for the construction of a magisterial 
system and so forth, and even of the whole fabric of the State : for in a whole 
of this description each member should certainly be no mere means, but at the 
same time a purpose, too, and sjpee it contributes to the capacity of the whole, 
each member should be detffi'mined by the idea of the whole in regard to its 
place and function.” He says on p. 364 of the same work (Kritik d, Urteils- 
kraft) : “ Thus a monarchical State is represented by an animated body, if it be 
governed ao^rding to the inner laws of the people, but by a mere machine (such 
as a handtiAil) if it be governed by a single absolute will. In both cases, how- 
ever, the representation is only symbolical.** 
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the formula that in an organic being the whole precedes the 
parts.^ This idea at once extended itself beyond its immediate 
sphere of application to that of the State and the cosmos as a 
whole ; soon, too, though not till after the time of Aristotle, it 
was carried over to humanity as a whole, and was more especially 
taken up in this sense by the later Stoics. From the Ancient 
World it passed to Christianity, and tbe religious tendency now 
gave it a peculiar inwardness, f Later it developed into tbe 
idea of the church, as the mystic body {corpus mystieum) of 
Christ. In the Middle Ages, with its inseparable union of spiritual 
and sensuous, the organic idea acquired a tangible form, and with 
this form it dominated mediaeval social doctrines ; J it formed a 
chief portion of the system of order characteristic of the age, 
a system which looked upon the individual as receiving all 
spirituality from a whole, and that a visible whole. 

This organic doctrine was very influential both in practical 
matters and in relation to scientific method. In the former 
case it demanded from the individual an unconditional subordi* 
nation to the whole, a service which was considered indispensable 
to the development of his rational nature ; but at the same time 
it gave the individual a consciousness that within the whole he 
signified something special and, in its place, irreplaceable. In 
its later period the Ancient World dwelt with peculiar pleasure 
upon the idea tliat the individual was not merely a fragment 
(jiipog) but a member OitXoc) of the cosmos. I am a member 
of the whole of rational being ; this conviction consoled Marcus 
Aurelius amidst the dangers and perplexities of life. The ancient 
church, however, developed more particularly the idea that all 
Christians, as members of the common body dedicated to God, 

• See Pol.f 1253 a, 20 : rd okov Tcpdrtpov dvayKoiov Hvai tov pipovi^. dvaipov- 
fikvov ydp TOV hXov ovk ItTvai irov£ oiili Sitnrip tl rickiyoi rijv 

XtBivriv. dia^Bapeiffa ydp larai roiavTti. According to this, the State precedes 
the individnal. 

t Characteristic of the Greek origin of this^^ea is the fact that the Gospel of 
St. John, powerfully influenced as it was by Grfek philosophical elements, is 
the only gospel which brings it forward (parable of the vine and the grapes). 

I Thus we see the analogy between the State and a living body carried beyond 
the general idea and freely worked out in detail. John of Salisbury, for 
example, endeavoured to point out a bodily member corresponolifg to efery 
section of the State (see Gierke, Das dtutsehe Oenossenschaftsrecht, iii. 549). 
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are dependent upon one another in fate and deed^ are linked 
together to form a whole. 

This mode of thought was not less productive in the realm 
of scientific work. Here it gave rise to the teleological view, 
which has exerted immense influence from the Ancient World 
down to the present day. If the whole was the original thing 
and the superior thing, then it offered the key to the explanation 
of the single members and their respective services. But, 
according to the Platonic- Aristotelian idea, however, the whole 
was an unchangeable form, a self-existent and self-sufficing life. 
Hence it set all movement a fixed goal and final terminus.* 
Nor was this conception limited in its application to the realm 
of living things ; it was extended to cover the whole universe. 
The world is here looked upon as a living and firmly consolidated 
whole, into which all the separate parts fit as members ; the 
various movements do not confusedly cut across one another, 
but each strives towards a terminus, there to pass over into a 
settled activity (ivlpyua) that returns ever upon itself. But 
this mode of thought is particularly fruitful within its own 
native region, within the sphere of animated being. The organs 
and functions of all the various kinds of animals are referred to 
an all-embracing life in which they find their explanation ; at 
the same time all manifoldness of organic formation appears as 
the unfolding of a single normal type present in all the stages. 
This nonnal type is seen in its purity in man ; hence, starting 
from man, it is possible to throw light upon the whole of this 
vast domain and to bring its immense content under the control 
of pervading ideas. In this fashion there grew up a species of 
comparative anatomy and physiology, as well as an evolutionary 
science. An attempt was also made to explain the psyfchical 
life of animals by a similar reference to the human prototype. 
Such a method as this must appear to us in the highest degree 

* See Aristotle (Phyt. 194 a,. 418): >/ Si ^verii; rk\o{,' Kai oZ HvtKa. utv ydft 
wvpfxovc TtjQ KtvriffHof^ ovfffjf; tern n rtXoc r»ic civ»/(Tfu»c, rovro ttr^arov Kai t6 
oC livtKa, See further 199 a, 30 : imi ») Sirn), ?) flip wc tJXij t) fioptfirfy 
rkXoQ d^a^rrif rov riKovi' S*iv€Ka raXXa, avny dp ih/ i; atria 7 ) ob iipiKa. According 
to Aristotlj, j^ance might indeed be responsible for occasional purposeful 
formations, out under no circumstances for the universal purposefulness 
on this question see the second book of the Phy$ici, 
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inadequate^ but it provided its own and many sueeeedilig 
oenturiesy with an ordered and organised material. 

There was no lack of opposition to Uiis type of tfaotight mm 
in the Ancient World, but this opposition did not get teyond 
mere criticism, it did not pass over into leadership. This did 
not take place until the Modem Periiwl, when the struggle 
against this organic doctrine became a clnef factor in the 
^movement toward frecdoni and clarity. Tlie liberation took 
effect, at first, Avithin the more general life of the time : the 
rfioderii mind felt the restriction to a material organisation 
and the communication of spiritual life through this medium 
to be an unbearable oppression, and, rejecting it, aspired to 
enter into a direct relationship w'ith the wlioh*, and from this 
source w’in for itself a Hc»cure supc^riority to all visible orde^*. 
We sec this kmdency first in the lit‘naissance and the Kefornia- 
tion, then in the political and economical movenuiit of liberation 
which originated more particularly in Kugland. Life thus 
directly based upon the individual seemed to gain immc?nsely 
in power, rationality, and truth. From this new point of view 
all institutions appear as the work of ijidividuals and iHissess 
no rights except such as may he granted tluun hy the individual. 
According to Leibniz the individual bears witliin himself the 
whole infinity of the cosmos and evolves it (Uit of himself: 
what an abyss ' separates this view' from tlie organic 4loetrine ! 

At the same time there resulted a revolutit)!! in the sphere of 
science. The traditional explanation of nature from within and 
from the standpoint of the whole became unendurable ; men 
came to look upon it as a tlioroughly subjective intcrj)rctation, 
as a mere fanciful conception that sliould bo energetically 
repudiated because it claimed to be not fancy but a 8eri<ms 
explanation. Hence the w'orks of this period are full of com- 
plaints about the concealed figurativeness of the scholastic 
doctrine, with its inner forms and forces. It was described 
as a Kefuge of Ignorance ” ignoranti^e ; see, for 

example, Oldenburg in a letter to Spinoza). In opposition 
to this, thd expulsion from nature of everytliing inward and 
the reduction of all complex facts into their smallSkit elements 
was regarded as the fundamental condition of true knowledge. 
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At the same time, the discovery and farther examination of these 
elements j^romised to render transparent the reality which had 
so far been obscnrod, and to give power over things that were 
else inaccessihlo. For once these elements are in our power 
things become mobile and malleable. There is here no feeling 
whatever for the greatness of the old artistic view, which had 
indeed suiforod the severest injury at the hands of scholasticism. 
So mucli for the mechanical explanation of nature put forward 
by the Modern World. In direct and deliberate contrast to 
the more ancient mode of thought it raises the elements to the 
first place and bases its whole constructive effort upon them; 
througli space, time, and movement it splits up the traditional 
continuum into discrete quantities, and in this fashion it makes 
possible, fur the first time, an exact comprehension of the 
phenomena. The teleological view naturally collapses along 
with this denial of all inner connection. All sorts of quite 
different considerations combine to ensure its rejection ; it 
appears anthro|)oniorpliic, indefinite, and sterile. The unity 
of nature is no longer secured through purpose but through 
law. Laws operate universally and consistently, and as simple 
basic fonns they dominate all manifolduess. All this grips 
men’s minds with eloniental force. It is believed that the 
new type of thought ronderp genuine knowledge possible for 
the first time and inaugurates an age of scionefb. All previous 
work sinks to the level of mere preparation. 

Thinkers of a profound type could not fail to perceive that the 
new type of thought loft many questions open and that it even 
created new problems. Descartes, the most important tliinker 
of the Enlighteniiient, treated the mechanical theory merely as 
a princiide for tljo exact comprehension of nature, not as a 
metaphysical doctrine dealing with ultimate causes ; at the 
same time ho drew a sharp distinction between himself and 
Democritus.* His faithful disciple, Eobert Boyle, maintained 

• 

* The most important refftrenoo to this is in the Princ, philos., iv. § 202: 
{Dcmocriti philoaophandi ratio) rejccta est^ primo quia ilia corpuscuUi indivisi- 
hilia suppombatf quo nomine ctiam ego illam rejicio; deindc quia vacuum circa 
ipsa esse fmgimitj quod ego nullum dan posse demonstrot iertio quia gravitatem 
iisdem qiuim ego nullam in ullo corporum cum solum spcctatur, sed 

tantum quatenus ab aliorum corporum situ ct motu dependet atquc ad ilia re/ertutf 
inteUigo ff. 
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the existence of a purposeful and active cause as an indie* 
pensable complement to the mechanical causes.^ ' Berkeley 
drew attention to the fact that the mechanical view only 
explained the laws and modes of occurrence and not the 
causes of events. Leibniz went very thoroughly into the 
matter and developed a peculiar type of cosmic philosophy, 
which declared the whole of nature, with its mechanism, to 
be the appearance of a spiritual reality ; he raised the ultimate 
units (which from a mechanical point of view constitute a mere 
limiting concept) to the central position and, as monads, 
equipped them with an inner life. Within the sphere of 
nature all was to be explained mechanically ; the principles 
of the mechanism, however, seemed themselves in need of 
explanation and to be able to find this explanation only in 
the purposeful control of a rational Providence.! Leibniz 
believed the purposefulness of natural laws to consist in 
their all serving the end of securing the greatest possible 
utilisation of force. He found that on every hand the 
shortest paths are chosen and the simplest means employed.! 
The Leibnizian school firmly believed that everything was 
composed of parts and that the whole material world therefore 
fell within the mechanical sphere, while the soul, as a simple 
body, did not.§ In a less definite manner, Wolff, in scholastic 

c 

* See, for example, De ipsa twtura, sect. iv. ; Harem axUcm partium motum tub 
primordia rerum infinita sun sapientia ac potestate ita direxit, ut tandem {tive 
breviore tempore tive longiore, ratio deflnire nequit) in tpeciotam hanc ordinatam- 
que mundi formam coaluerint. 

f Omnia in corporihut fieri mechanice^ ipsa vero principia mechanismi generalia 
ex aUiorefonte profluere (p. 161, Erdm.) : see also 155 a, Foucher, ii. 253. 

J See 147 b (Erdm.) ; Semper scilicet est in rebus principium determinationU 
quod a waximo minimove pctendum est, ut nempe mnximut prcestetur effcctus 
minimo ut He dicam sumptu. The objection that mere natural necessity might 
hare produced the same result is answered as follows (605 b) : Cela serait vrai, 
H par exemple let loix du jnouvement, et tout le retie, avait sa source daiit une 
n/UettiU g4ometrique de causes efficienUt ; mait il se troiive que dans la demidre 
analyte on eti oblige de recourir d quelque chose qui (Upend de causes finales ou 
de la convenance, 

§ Thus, tor example, Baumgarten (Metaphys., ed. vi., 1768, $ 433) : Meschina 
est eompositum stride dictum secundum leges motus mobile. Ergo omne corpus 
in mwndo est machina. Machine natura per leges motus determina^a mechanitmus 
est. At, quidquid non est eompositum, non est machina, hinc monas est 
machina. 
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fashion, put side by side explanations based upon efficient causes 
and explanations based upon final causes, and in this connection 
devised the expression “teleology.”* 

It was of course not to be expected that the traditional 
’ organic and teleological doctrine should at once collapse under 
the advent of the mechanical theory ; it was far too deeply 
rooted in the concepts and methods of the school for such a 
collapse to be possible. Moreover, there was no lack of capable 
men who vigorously upheld the distinctive character of living 
things.! But the age was not disposed to listen to them. 
For this a new wave of life was necessary, a movement calling 
upon men to seek and find something new in reality. This 
came more especially with the rise and growth of German 
Humanism. This movement revealed the victorious growth 
of a desire for a greater directness of life, for a more 
intimate relationship of man to nature and the world, for 
a view of things based upon an understanding of the whole. 
At first the movement shook men’s sympathies like a hurricane, 
but it gradually settled into an artistic construction of life : from 
this position a return to the ancients lay close at hand, for were 
they not the pattern of a pure and noble nature ? It was there- 
fore not surprising that the organic type of thought was revived 
and adopted by this latest Renaissance and that it held and 
swayed men’s minds with almost magic powet. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in a scientific sense, it was Kant 
(temperamentally but little artistic) who prepared the way for 
this new artistic type of thought. He did so by reducing 
mechanism to a merely human mode of thinking, thereby 


• Seo Philos, ration, sive loffica, cp, iii., § 85: Rerum naturalixim dxfplices 
dart poisunt rationeSf quorum alia pctuntur a causa efficiente, alia a fine. 
Qua a causa ejficiente petuntur, in disciplinis hactenus dejinitis expenduntur, 
Datur itaque prater cas alia adhuc philosophic Jiaturalis pars^ qua fines 
rerum explicate nomine adhuc destituta^ etsi amplissima sit et utilissima. Did 
posset teleologia. The term causa finalis^ on the other hand, ia soholastio: 
1 find it first occurring in ^elafd. 

f The chief place, in this respect, is taken by Cudworth, with his hypothesis 
of a plastic nature; see, in particular, The True Intellectual System of the 
Universe (167^ i. 3, 19. Among German scholars, Budiger Is more especially 
noteworth;^; ^e, for example, InstitxUiones eruditionis seuphilosophia synthetica, 
p. 109 : physica vel meehanica est vel vitalis* 
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clearing a free space for a view and treatment of another 
kind ; but for such positive construction a compelling motive 
was needed. This motive appeared to him to be provided by 
the organic realm, since it could only he comprised within our 
concepts by the aid of the idea of an inner whole and a guiding 
purpose. Thus the old doctrine was again taken up, and was 
applied beyond its immediate sphere to the world as a whole. 
In Kant’s own case the application was carefully guarded aed 
put forward as representing a human point of view. But the 
flood of artistic enthusiasm rose so rapidly as to sweep away 
all confining obstacles, and the organic type of thought acquired 
a proud self-consciousness and proclaimed itself, in opposition 
to the Enlightenment, as a view of life based upon the inner- 
most life and being of things themselves, the mechanical doc- 
trine being regarded as bloodless and soulless. Schelling gave 
particularly energetic expression to the new tendency, and ranged 
all natural life under the idea of the organism.* 

Concept and term then came rapidly into use. Though the 
ancient traditions were still adhered to, modern influences were 
now unmistakably apparent. The idea of the organism did not 
so much represent a conception of being as of beaming ; reality 
did not so much constitute a finished work of art as a living 
being, progressing through its ovm power ; so that this change 
of attitude was tft first far more fruitful in the sphere of history 
than in that of nature. A great fascination was exerted by the 
idea that all historical growth proceeds not from sudden im- 
pulses but through steady advance, not from artificial reflection 
but from an unconscious natural impulse; that it issues not 
from the mere individual, but from the ])owcr of a systematic 
whole. And as this idea transferred itself to politics, law, 
speech, &c., it seemed on every hand as if a purer and richer 
actuality, a larger conception of the whole, a more inward and 
peaceful relationship of man to things had been won. Man was 
no longer to master things from withimt^but to share their inner 
life; for example, he was not to make law, but to find it a8 

• UsualJy, however, he understands dynamical as constit 
opposite of mechanical ; in the latter ease he looks upon the 
thing, in the former as something unceasingly growing. 
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a product of the spirit of the people. He was now free to 
recognise the riches of historical tradition, retaining throughout 
individual character and doing justice in its own place to each 
individual development. Thus a tendency towards a historical 
view of the world (in contrast to the rational view of the En- 
lightenment) was very closely connected with the organic 
doctrine. Historical research is now the intimate ally of 
artistic contemplation ; it is characteristic that Schelling 
declares the standpoint of historical art to be the 'Hhird and 
absolute standpoint of history.” 

But the onesidedness of this historical view, and with it the 
limitations of tlie organic doctrine, could not long be overlooked. 
Misgivings were bound to arise, if for no other reason than that 
political and ecclesiastical reactionaries, such as Adam Muller 
and do Maistre (the father of modern Ultramontanism), took up 
this organic doctrine with especial enthusiasm and made use 
of it in a mediieval sense to repress the independence, not 
only of individuals, but of the living forces of the present. 
Apart, however, from this particular development, the pro- 
blematical and onesided nature of the organic doctrine soon 
attracted attention. The smooth, unintemipted growth of 
history had been presupposed rather than proved ; the objec- 
tivity which it seemed to have discovered in the things, it 
had itself placed in them ; hence its conception of history was 
seen to be strongly subjective. This movement had lent a 
valuable stimulus to the comprehension of nature, since it 
directed attention to life itself and to the inner connection of 
things, and it had moreover powerfully promoted the quest 
after the unity of natural forces ; but these suggestions did not 
become scientifically fruitful until they >vere transplanted to 
the different soil of modern natural science. In so far as the 
organic mode of thought attempted, with its own resources, to 
come to a definite conclusion, it lost itself in audacious and 
often fantastic imaginatioifs. It brought danger, moreover, to 
life as a whole, because it induced man to adopt a predomi- 
nantly con^uplative attitude towards reality ; it invited him 
rather ta ^mplacently adopt what was at hand and fit himself 
in, than to proceed independently and cut his own paths. The 

112 
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whole tendency was, in fact, unsuitable for an age burdened with 
great tasks and involved in difficult complications. 

Hence the lead was again taken by the other side, which had 
never been quite suppressed, but only intimidated. It now came 
to the front with a fresh lease of life. It was the Enlighten- 
ment over again ; somewhat different in complexion, but not 
fundamentally changed. From its point of view the Human* 
istic Epoch, \^ith its organic doctrine, seemed no more than a 
mere episode. The individualistic construction of social life 
attained full development, for the first time, in modem Liberal* 
ism and in the modern doctrine of Free Trade. On into the 
second half of the nineteenth century we see Adam Smith’s 
elaborate and extreme theory treated, even by distinguished 
scholars, as a settled truth and a final conclusion. Natural 
science for its part, while sharply rejecting the speculation of 
natural philosophy, undertook to thoroughly eliminate every 
remnant of v^talistic theory. It now demanded that organic 
growth and life should be brought without remainder under the 
fundamental laws of physics and chemistry. Among philoso- 
phers, Lotze, in particular, maintained this universal validity of 
mechanism — though certainly not without giving it, as Leibnia 
had done, a deeper foundation in a realm of psychical life. But 
this Bupermechanical element was an affair of metaphysics, while 
nature was handed over to mechanism, and in time the affirma- 
tion of mechanism became more influential than the doctrine of 
its limitation. Thus it was that the mechanical theory, properly 
understood and cautiously applied, seemed to offer a sure solu- 
tion of the great cosmic problems. However much might remain 
to be done in the way of working it out in detail, the principle 
seemed beyond the reach of doubt. 

Then came a resistance, an unexpected resistance. It came, 
not as an after-effect of older modes of thought, but from the 
movement of modern life itself, not so much from an artistic 
interpretation of reality as from gr(j\viAg experience, new facts, 
and new problems. The economical and industrial development 
of modem life drew men closer together and multiplied their 
points of contact ; it differentiated and complicated human 
work, and thereby bound one man far cloeer to his comrade 
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and all together into one whole. In the face of the social con- 
nections thus initiated^ the isolated individual of the mechanical 
theory disappeared. Just as the mechanical theory had derived 
all social connection from the individual, so modem sociology 
looked upon the individual as belonging from the very begin- 
ning to a connected social whole ; the doctrine of the milieu 
took into account even the invisible elements of influence, and 
tended to make the individual the mere product of his environ- 
ment. At the same time, the defencelessness of the individual 
in the presence of economic complications and opposing ten- 
dencies was keenly felt, and with it the necessity of a collective 
will, as embodied in the State. 

All this tended towards a resuscitation of the organic idea. 
Among philosophers Comte, in particular, came under this 
influence, and constructed his ethics and politics from this 
standpoint. But in his case the concept of organism underwent 
a considerable alteration as compared with its earlier meaning ; 
it was transferred, at any rate in Comte’s discussion of general 
pripciples, from the artistic and ethical spheres into the realm 
of natural science. It was more especially the progress of 
histology (Bichat) which gave empirical support to the funda- 
mental idea. Like the living body, society is an exceedingly 
fine network of numerous separate elements ; t^ese are so closely 
connected with one another that the action or inaction, the loss 
or the gain, of the one directly affects the others. This has 
always been true ; but it now appeared more true than ever 
owing to the modern division of labour, which convincingly 
demonstrates the manner in which each is linked up with each 
and each with the whole. This seemed to mark the discQvery 
of a guiding principle for ethics and politics — a principle which 
only needed to be developed in order to mark out definite paths 
for our whole conduct. 

In reality, such a principle is without foundation, and has 
been formed by a sufreptitious interweaving of ancient and 
modern eleinents ; the result is then, all unconsciously, palmed 
off as an i^er whole — the mere fact as a concept of value, the 
** is ** asPain ought.” Finally, when the whole makes demands 
upon the individual and imposes them as duties, we find our- 
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selves completely on ancient ground. The obscurity which has 
always attached to the concept organic is increased to the point 
of unbearable confusion by this commingling of old and new. 
But the concept is firmly retained because it demands that the 
dependence of the individual upon the whole context in which 
he finds himself shall somehow be brought to definite expression. 
Hence the modern investigator comes under opposing influences^ 
and it cannot cause surprise when thinkers differ even to the 
point of sharply opposing each other. Nor is it only l>etween 
individuals that these divisions occur, but also between diflPerent 
departments of research. The organic doctrine has been most 
warmly taken up by sociologists, while political economists as 
such have been much less inclined to adopt it ; among jurists it 
finds chief favour with distinguished Germanists. 

Along with this movement in the social sphere there has gone 
a parallel movement in natural science, but since this began 
later it is to-day involved to an even greater extent in uncer- 
tainty and conflict. Without doubt this movement has been 
brought about in the first place by the modern theory of evolu- 
tion. The Darwinian form, in which this theory first obtained 
general recognition, was, in its characteristic nature, as far 
removed as could be from a recognition of the organic idea, and 
it endeavoured to subject the whole sphere of life to mechanical 
concepts ; but in natural science, as in other departments of life, 
thought movements often produce results entirely opposite to 
those intended. Since the domain of life now attracted greatly 
increased attention, and was made the object of deeper research, 
its distinctive nature obtained a much wider recognition, and it 
became evident that the tracing back of its phenomena to ele- 
mentary physical and chemical laws was incomparably more 
difficult than had been supposed during the middle of the cen- 
tury. The observations on protoplasm, the new conceptions of 
the mechanics of evolution, the problem of the continuity of life, 
the theory of mutation, with its demonstration of the sudden 
production of new forms, &c., taken together gave rise to a new 
and essentially different situation. Opinion beca^ in conse- 
quence divided. Some believed that an intellectual^appropria- 
iion of the new facts would be rendered possible through a further 
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elaboration of mechanical concepts ; others believed a new prin- 
ciple to be essential.* In connection with these movements the 
teleological point of view again comes to the front, though it is 
now brought up not so much as a piece of metaphysics, but rather 
as a moans of scientific explanation, as empirical teleology ; t 
but even in this sense it is opposed by others as a relapse into 
metaphysics. 

Thus, as a result of studying the realm of life the mechanical 
doctrine is, if not limited, at any rate forced beyond its cus- 
tomary form ; the tuo simple mechanical conception ” (Roux). 
Moreover, its own fundamental concepts are attacked in more 
than one way. To begin with, the infinite refinement of detail 
revealed by apparently elementary inorganic processes made the 
older mechanical ideas seem much too coarse even for the stages 
below the vital level. The science of “ energetics has attacked 
the mechanical view of the world on grounds of principle, for 
it has contested the l)a8ic idea of matter as something that 
exists outside the sphere of sensation, and acts as the special 
vehicle of physical forces ; moreover, it has sought to trace all 
liatural phenomena back to the fundamental concept of energy. | 

• See, among others, Rindfleisoh, AcrztUche PhUoiophie^ 1888, and Neovita- 
limuSf 1895. Roux {Einleitiuiff zum Archiv filr Entwickelungsmechanik der 
OrganUmen, 1894) protests against ** describing the organic form as inexplicable 
and only to be teleologically deduced *' (p. 22), and remarks further : ** The 
words Incidit in SajUam^ qui vvlt vitarc Charyhdim are in the highest degree 
applicable to those who are investigating the mechanics of evolution. The 
all-too-simple mechanical conception and the metaphysical conception repre- 
sent the Scylla and Charybdis, and to sail between them is a difficult task 
which a few only have up till now succeeded in performing ; and it cannot be 
denied that the temptation to adopt the latter conception has appreciably 
increased with the increase of our knowledge** (p. 23). See also W. Roux: 
Uehcr die Selhstregvlation der LebeweseUf 1902. , 

t See Oossmann, Elemente der empirischen Teleologies 1899; further, E. 
K5nig, Die heutige Naturwmenchaft u, die Telcologie; BexL zur AUg, Z., 1900, 
Nos. 29 and 30 ; also Ueher Naturzwecke, 1902. These problems have given 
rise to an exceedingly rich and unceasingly growing literature, a clear sign of 
the central position they occupy in the work and interest of the modern world. 

t See Ostwald, Vorletung^n uier die Naturphilosophies p. 153 : “Everything 
that we know of the outer world can be expressed in terms of existing energy. 
Therefore the^onoept of energy is seen, on every hand, to be the most uni- 
versal whicb^cienoe has yet formed. It comprehends not only the problem 
of Bubstaioe* but that of causality, too.” With regard to the meaning of the 
concept energy we read on p. 158: “We would universally define energy as 
work or as everything which results from work and can be converted into work.** 
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It is, howeyer, quite impossible in a mere sketch such as this to 
go into all the problems here suggested. The main point is 
that the mechanical theory has lost the matter-of-course cha^ 
racter which it long appeared to possess. It is seldom, however, 
that an old theme becomes a problem once again without under- 
going a transformation. 

To-day the whole air is full of conflict and unrest. But the 
matter is not one to be settled by general reflections, but by the 
main direction which work and life actually take. Thus it has 
been in the past, and thus in the future, too, the progress of 
the world’s work will itself settle the form in which the opposi- 
tions declare themselves, and decide what farther developments 
both fundamental concepts must undergo ; also whether new 
modes of explanation may supersede the old. It falls to the 
philosophical speculation of to-day to survey the field of reality 
and note how the concepts stand in relation to it, and what 
tasks they urge upon us. 

(c) The Present-day Conflict 

1. The Philosophical Aspect of the Phoblbm 

Philosophy must insist above everything else on the fact that 
the mechanical theory, even if it could explain everything that is 
known, is never uVider any circumstances capable of furnishing a 
definite conclusion. The mechanical explanation does not carry 
us beyond a juxtaposition of the elements, a conclusion which 
from the philosopTiical point of view necessarily constitutes a 
difficult problem. If the elements existed side by side without 
any connection whatever, and in a state of indifference towards 
one another, it would be absolutely impossible to perceive how 
one could affect another. This holds above all in the sphere 
of nature ; Leibniz and Lotze were compelled to thoroughly 
reorganise the immediate view of the world through a con- 
sideration of the fact of mutual influbnc^. Further, we cannot 
very well reject Leibniz’s belief that nothing can be completely 
absorbed solely in accomplishing something for othel^ but must 
also be something in itself, and hence that whatever a l^en to 
be the final element must be something with an existence of its 
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owii. If this thought be followed up we are led to the conclusion 
that the mechanical realm is the mere appearance of quite a 
different kind of world. With regard to the life of the soul, too, 
those who would trace everything back to the mechanism of 
association are quite unable to give an answer to the question 
how all these processes come to be experienced as personal life, 
as my life and your life. On every hand unity and connection 
must somehow be accounted for, and this is a task beyond 
the powers of mechanical explanation. 

Since the mechanical view shelves an unsolved problem, then 
from the point of view of actual fact it cannot be admitted that 
it dominates the whole of reality, even if it completely explains 
the whole of nature. For associated with nature is the life 
of the soul, and this life exhibits (more particularly in the case 
of human beings) a completely different kind of process. For in 
so far as the inner life grows to be something more than a mere 
accompaniment of natural processes and unfolds an independent 
character, in so far as spiritual life grows up within us, a mere 
assembling of single elements no longer provides a satisfactory 
exjplanation ; each single phenomenon is now a portion of a 
whole, and the joining-up results not directly between the 
separate elements, but indirectly through their relationship to 
the whole. Thought, for example, certainly runs its course in 
separate ideas, but it does not consist in a iftere accumulation 
and summation of these ; it pursues a definite aim, and is there- 
by inwardly held together. It cannot endure anything which 
disturbs this unity. Nothing is more characteristic of the dis- 
tinctive nature of thought than the fact and power of the logical 
contradiction. It would be impossible to perceive this contra- 
diction if, in thought, multiplicity was not comprehended within 
the scope of an all-inclusive activity, and it could not be so 
unendurable as it is if the desire for unity were not enormously 
powerful. At the same time contradiction reveals a totally 
different sort of relationship from any which is to be seen in 
the mechanical realm. It is not a collision of spatial elements 
but an ino^patibility of content. This brings us to the con- 
cept of ^content, which is absolutely incomprehensible from the 
mechanical point of view. Moreover, content involves a new 
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principle of order — that of objective reality, meaning, and inter- 
dependency ; as seen, for example, in the relationship of the 
characteristic marks of a logical concept to one another. Only 
the grossest misunderstanding can confound the inner structure 
of such a concept with the juxtaposition within a sense-presenta- 
tion. The fundamental form of connection in the former case 
is that of system. Each element stands within a whole, under 
the influence of a whole and subject to its compelling power, 
while the various elements mutually determine one another. 
Hence the whole of reality does not fall within the mechanical 
sphere. 

Therefore, purpose or design does not disappear from the 
world even if nature can no longer find room for it. For design 
indisputably possesses reality and power in human life, not only 
in the soul of the individual, but also in the life of humanity as 
a whole ; as witness the great systems of science and art, law 
and morality, and in last resort the whole of human culture.* 
Since purposeful action is essential to inner life, it follows that 
it is a portion of reality as a whole ; we must therefore insist 
on shaping our conception of the world in such a manner as 
to make this fact intelligible. 

Finally, looking at the matter as a whole, we find ourselves 
face to face with a sharp alternative. It is customary to-day to 
regard the world fts a scries of ascending stages, but there is an 
important divergence of opinion upon the question whether the 
higher is a mere product of the lower (and therefore capable of 
complete explanation by reference to the lower) or whether, in 
the higher, something new and original comes to light, some- 
thing which can only be understood by enlarging our conception 
of the world as a whole. The opposition between these two 
views becomes peculiarly acute in the case of the problem of the 
relationship between nature and spiritual life. Is the latter a 
mere product oj the former^ or does it form the commencement of 
a new stage of reality ? The validity^br invalidity of the idea of 
design will depend upon our settlement of this question. If 
spiritual life, with its inwardness and wholeness, a nature 

* That ** real categories ” proceed from design has been shown by Trendelen- 
burg in a very important chapter of the Logitchen Unterwhmgen (see chap. xi). 
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and origin of its own, then it belongs essentially to the whole 
and must from the very beginning have been operative in the 
movement of the whole, directing it towards itself. In this case 
the world-process has an aim and cosmic speculation will not be 
able to dispense with the idea of design.^ But if spiritual life 
is a mere product of nature, then all aim disappears and design 
with it. In this case the world and humanity, too, are drifting 
rudderless into chaos and the void. 

2. The Scientific Aspect of the Proulem 

In the sphere of natural science the conflict centres round the 
question whether the phenomena characteristic of life can be 
explained by the general laws of physics and chemistry or 
whether we are compelled to recognise in them a new kind of 
process. This is before everything a question of actual fact, and 
as such it belongs to that branch of science which deals with 
these phenomena, but at the same time the problem is closely 
associated with many considerations of a more general kind 
w|nch cannot here be evaded. So much is indisputable, that the 
uniqueness and mystery of life has again come more to the front 
as a problem that must be faced, nor can wo settle the matter 
to-day so easily as our immediate predecessors thought it possible 
to do. It seems to be more and more out of#tho question that 
we should conceive of life as a mere property of matter, it is 
becoming more and more recognised that life must be granted 
an independent character. In this connection (to mention some 
prominent names outside Germany) we may refer to Bergson 
(more particularly in his Uevolution crcatrice, 1907) t and Sir 

• Thus wo are again driven to metaphysics, in accordance with Herbart^s 
conviction (Wke,j ii. 401): “In thinking about nature and humanity the force 
of the human spirit impels it unavoidably towards metaphysics, which, like the 
great, primitive mountains of the earth, forms the broad, deep, invisible 
foundation of all human thought and activity, while at the same time in 
isolated, sharp, almost unattainable summits it towers above all other heights 
and depths.” 

t The follr^ing passages are characteristic of Bergson’s conception of life : 
L'4volut, criiitricet p. 105 : La vie cst^ avant toutf une tendcnce d agir sur la 
mature Jfrute ; further, p. 197 ; La vie c'est~d~dire la comcience lanc^e d travers 
la mature. 
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Oliver Lodge.* Looked at from this point of view the problem 
is to fix upon an essential and distinctive characteristic of life ; 
Boutroux finds this in the capacity of creating a system in 
which certain parts are subordinate to certain other parts*’; 
this implies an agent ” and organs/’ together constituting a 
** hierarchy” to which there is no analogue in the inorganic 
world.! Bergson sees a decisive proof of the working of life as 
a psychic force in the fact that nature frequently develops like, 
or similar, structures in the case of very different organisms and 
hence appears to pursue like aims by different paths. | 

The various civilised nations differ markedly from one another 

• In Life and Matter (1909), p. 68, Lodge says, In summing up: “The view 
oonoerning life which I have endeavoured to express is that it is neither matter 
nor energy, nor even a function of matter or of energy, but is something 
belonging to a different category ; that by some means at present unknown it is 
able to interact with the material world for a time, but that it can also exist 
in some sense independently ; although in that condition of existence it is by 
no means apprehensible by our senses. It is dependent on matter for ita 
phenomenal appearance — for its manifestation to us here and now, and for all 
its terrestrial activities ; but otherwise, I conceive that it is independent of 
matter. I argue that its essential existence is continuous and permanent, 
though its interactions with matter are discontinuous and temporary.’’ Further 
(p. 19) : “ 1 am using the word * life ’ in quite a general sense, as is obvious, for 
if it be limited to certain metabolic processes in protoplasm — which is the 
narrowest of its legitimate meanings— what I have said about its possible 
existence apart from matter would be absurd. It may be convenient to employ 
the word * vitality ' for this limited sense." 

t See Boelits, Die Lehre von Zufall bei E. BoutrouXf 1907, p. 91. 

} See L'4volut, cr4atrice^ 1907, p. 59: Le pur m^canitmc eerait done rifu^ 
table et la finaliUy au sens epieial oti nous Ventendone^ cUniontrable par un certain 
ti Von pouvait 4tablir que la vie fabrique certains appareilt identiquei, par 
dei moyens ditsemblables, sur des lignes d* Evolution diver gente$. La force de la 
preuve eerait d'ailleurt proportionelle au degr6 d'icartement dei lignei d^Avolution 
choi$ie$, et au degre de complexity dei itructuret iimilairet qu^on trouverait iur 
ellet, W. Boux, in particular, shows how even from the standpoint of a finer 
mechanism (but one readily recognising deeper problems) a specific character 
may be attributed to life. He regards “ the self-regulation in the performance 
of all separate functions necessary to persistence amidst the alterations of 
circumstance" as a universal elementary property of living beings; in this 
regulation he sees “that property which above all others distinguishes 
living beings from all other natural bodies, since it effects the direct accom- 
modation to changing outward circumstances. V^e may safely conclude 
from the immeasurably long duration of the unioellular organisms, which has 
produced countless generations of the same type in spite of th^Mteration of 
outward circumstances, that even the lowest forms of life posseai |hiB jelf- 
regulating I capacity, apart from inheritance." (See Archiv fUr Entwkklungi- 
mechanik der Organitmenf vol, xxiv., no. 4 (1907), p. 685.) 
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in their treatment of these problems. Very noteworthy is the 
** part played by the principle of discontinuity in the most recent 
French thought ” (see H. Hoflfding, Modeme Philosophen (1906), 
p. 67). With regard to this school and its motives we cannot 
do better than quote Hofiding’s words (ibid. p. 82 flF.) : — 

“In French philosophical literature the philosophy of dis- 
continuity has come to the front in a peculiarly interesting and 
energetic fashion. There are three different factors which are 
of decisive importance for the philosophy of discontinuity. In 
the first place, experience exhibits differences of quality which 
neither speculation nor the theory of evolution has succeeded in 
reducing. We may here note that Comte’s positivism expressly 
recognised the gap which separated the different departments of 
nature from one another : for Comte each new science signified 
a special, irreducible group of phenomena. In the second place, 
even in each paiiicular group of phenomena, the law of causality 
is not able to find more than a partial corroboration. Hence 
Hume is again appealed to, and his empiricism is set up against 
the attempt of Kant and the evolutionists to overcome it. 
Finally, attention is drawn to the consciousness of initiative, the 
capacity, through thought and action, to place something new in 
the world, and great emphasis is laid upon the moral importance 
of this capacity.” 

In the case of such a mode of thought as thts there can be no 
inclination to refer the characteristic phenomena of life back to 
sub-vital forces ; on the contrary, any such attempt at mechanical 
explanation will be severely criticised. The mechanical theory 
seems to make the mistake of treating the world as a given and 
final system, not as something in process of development. Hence 
it denies all movement derived from wdthin as well as all possi- 
bility of essential progress,! refuses to attribute to combinations 
of elements anything beyond what is due to each indivi- 

* The moBt prominent proia^nists of this philoBophj of digoontinuity are 
Benouvier (d. 11K)3) and E.^outroux, whose work De VidM di la loi naturelU 
dam la science et dans la philosophic contemporaine (1895) was published in 
Germany in ^7; trans. by Benrubi. 

t See Bergson, L*ivolut. cr^afrtce (p. 40) : L*essence des txplicaiiom mSca- 
niques estsen ^et de comid^rer Vavenir et le passi comm calcnlahUs en ^onction 
du prisent^ et de pritendre ainsi que tout est donnd. 
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dually,* credits the separate -elements, as a rule, with every- 
thing which they exhibit when associated together, t and does 
not pay sufficient attention to the manner in which a more exact 
knowledge of vital processes increasingly does away with the 
supposed isolation of the elements. I 

This direction of attention towards life and its progressive 
movement causes the idea of design also to appear in a new 
light. The complete rejection of design in nature was rooted in 
the tendency, so long dominant, not to regard life as an original 
and fundamental phenomenon, but to deduce it from the lifeless 
— in direct opposition to the older mode of thought, which ex- 
plained the whole content of nature by reference to the living. 
In a certain reaction towards the latter position, or rather 
towards a less crude variety of it, emphasis is again laid upon 
certain facts which seem to indicate a direction of the life- 
movement towards a goal which has yet to be attained, a Ziel- 
strebigkeit (directivity) (K. E. von Baer), together with an 
endeavour on the part of separate elements to join together to 
form a whole. The difficulty of making this in any way com- 
prehensible without introducing into the sphere of nature the 
human propensity to weigh and deliberate was already keenly 
felt by Aristotle : § to us moderns the difficulty must appear 

* See Lodge, Life and Matter: “ One frequently hearp it said that whatever 
properties are to be f<f jnd in the whole are also to be found in the parts. This 
is incorrect. An aggregate of atoms may possess properties which are not 
attributes of the separate atom, even in the slightest degree.*’ 

t See Lodge, Life and Matter : “In this case that which has to be explained 
is simply accepted as it stands and straightway attributed to the atoms, in the 
hope of thus bringing the matter to aij end.” Bergson, L'tivolut. crMricCt vi., 
finds the error of Spencer’s evolutionism in that it endeavours d decouper la 
rMiU actuellcy d^jd 6vohi6ey en petite morceaux non nwine (fvolu^Sj puis d la 
recomposer avec ces fragments, et d se donner ainsi, par avance, tout ce qu'U 
Skagit d^expliquer. 

J See Bergson, V^volut. crdatrice (p. 205) : Plus la physique avance, plus elle 
efface d^ailleurs VindividualiU dcs carps et meme des particules en lesquelles 
Vimagination sdentifique commeru;ait par les decomposer ; corps et corpuscvld 
tendent d se fondre dans une interaction univirselle, 

§ Bee, for example, Phys. 199a, 17: et oi^v rdKard rr)v rlxvriv eveicd rov, 
SfjXov on Kai rd Kara ngv <l>vcnv, ofioito^ yap txH rrpog dXXijXa tv roTt xard 
nx^v Kai ip role Kara tpvaiv rd vtmpa rrpoQ rd trporkpa. paXi\^a Si ^avtpbv 
ini rtop rdv dKKiov, d ovn rixvy oitre 'Criryaairra oort fiovXsvadptva woiet* 
o9tp Sianopovai nvee norepov vtp ?; dXXy ipydi^ovrai o'i r*dpdxtat Kai ol 
pyppriKsg kcu rd roiavra. 
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fltai greater. But no diflEiculties, however great, should induce 
us to neglect or set aside definite groups of fact because they 
do not chance to fit into the mechanical system. After all, 
theories must be made to fit facts and not facts to fit theories ! 

The main objection that is raised against vitalism and 
teleology, even in its more recent forms, is that the formative 
principle which is here put forward explains “ simply every- 
thing, and that in the same way,” without enabling us to find out 
anything about the necessarily different determining factors 
and their tnodes of producing the various purposive structures. 
(See W. Roux in the Archiv fiir KntwicMiingsmechanik der 
Organismcn, vol. xxvi., no. 4 (1907), p. 687). Following up 
this line of argument Roux (who by no means denies “ ever- 
present ultimate problems”) says: ‘‘Nothing could be easier 
than to deduce purposive phenomena fi*om a real purposeful 
agent. This last supposition will still remain open to us when 
the other has been proved to bo really inadequate : but at the 
present time, only just after the commencement of exact causal 
investigation, this inadequacy may very well appear to be 
present, and that in many directions, and yet we may be quite 
^unable to prove that it is so. On the other hand, it is very difli- 
cult to deduce such ‘ apparently purposive phenomena ’ from 
non-purposeful agents. The first solution, however, leaves 
unknown all the difierent types of determination which charac- 
terise the different cases, transferring them all, as it does, to a 
principle whose modes of operation remain wholly obscure. 
And yet we would investigate these ‘ determining factors ’ 
also, together with their modes of operation. Common to usi 
both is the investigation of the physico-chemical factors in- 
volved in the carrying out of determined processes, for our 
opponents, too, admit that that which is ‘ determined * 
through psychical action is carried out by means of physical 
factors” (p. 688). Thus the matter remains in a state of fiux ; 
but through the unrest of conflict we may safely hope for the 
progress of knowledge. 

8. The Problem in the Social Sphere 

It is not difficult to show that the mechanical theory does not 
suffice for the understanding of social life; as in the case of 
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nature, however, it is difficult to formulate the counter-theory 
in definite terms. If we start from mere isolated statements 
it is quite impossible to make comprehensible any sort of in- 
terest in the whole, any sort of immanence of the whole within 
the parts ; any elevation, nobility, and independence displayed 
by the whole (as, for example, by the State), or any kind of 
spiritual character which we may ascribe to the whole.^ The 
mechanical theory is bound to convert the community into a 
soulless maze of wheelwork, in which each unit goes its own 
exclusive round. On such terms a common thonght-world 
would be impossible. The idea of justice, to which the up- 
holders of the mechanical theory are especially wont to appeal, 
is not to be explained from this point of view, from which it can 
be regarded only as a mystical product. For the conception of 
justice never develops from the basis of natural individuality; 
but only from that of rational being, and such is not possible 
without a foundation in a world of reason. Justice can appear 
to be derived from the mere individual only when in the process 
the rational spiritual being is surreptitiously substituted for the 
isolated natural being. So it was more particularly in the case of 
the English Enlightenment. The political and economical systems 
of Locke and Adam Smith contain a thoroughgoing contradic- 
tion : they work with natural units and treat them like rational 
units. To recogfiise this confusion is to become aware of the 
inadequacy of this whole philosophical movement. 

But this negation does not bring an affirmation with it. To 
reject the mechanical doctrine does not mean to accept the 
organic. The concept of the organic has come to us from an 
older culture of a different type; it bears the stamp of the 
ancient social doctrine and view of the world in general. The 
champions of the organic doctrine would like to free it from 
these associations; they can point to the fact that we often 
employ concepts which have been developed, in the course of 
history, far beyond the narrowness of Iheqj^ original significance. 
But in such questions everything depends on the special nature 
of the case. Now, it seems to us that, in the case^ referred to, 

* This has recently been set forth in brilliant fashion by Gierke^^ see Doi 
We$en der Verbande, Bekioratsrede ; Berlin, 1902. 
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the original meaning is so firmly attached to the concept that it 
cannot but draw the thought back to the older interpretation. 
The application of the concept organism to the social sphere 
is in the first instance a mere analogy : although certain resem> 
blances exist between an organic being and a social order, it is 
very well open to doubt whether these touch their really essen- 
tial and characteristically spiritual qualities. In the first place 
this mode of explanation makes an appeal to the structure of 
the living being, and this itself is a difficult problem, one which, 
as we have seen, has now again become an object of the severest 
conflict. With regard to its philosophical definitions as given 
by Aristotle, and, we may add, by Kant and his successors, 
Lotze observed with justice that they do not so much contain 
an explanation as reproduce the enigmatic character of the 
impression. In the case of the concept of the organic, nature 
does not, as wo might imagine, offer us the subject matter, in 
a certain and fixed form, but we project a characteristic method 
of viewing the matter from ourselves into nature, and this, 
decked out now in intuitive bodily form, is once more trans- 
mitted to the mind. Why this detour ? Does it not involve 
the danger of an influx of natural elements into the spiritual 
life, or at any rate the substitution of a mere metaphor for an 
explanation ? 

The chief objection, however, is the tenaci^s continuance of 
the Graeco-mediflBval mode of thought in this concept; it 
threatens to confine the indispensable element in the idea to 
a stage which has been inwardly overcome. The ancient 
organic theory regarded the individual as being in every 
respect a member of the whole; in its more precise form it 
caused him to be completely absorbed in his relationship to the 
whole ; it knew no kind of independence, no sort of individual 
right as against the whole. From the very beginning this 
depression of the individual was possible only as the result of 
a confusion of the State with human society in general ; what- 
ever social life migh^ mean to man, that was claimed by the 
State. Thus ethics and politics, the ends of the individual and 
of the gocial life, were held to be completely similar. 

In truth, this organic doctrine was not even the true expres- 
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sion of the life of the State during the golden age of Greek 
civilisation ; it was a creation of the philosophers, an endeavour 
to resist the commencing dissolution of life into innumerable 
individual centres ; it was an attempt to eflfoct a restoration — 
futile, like all such attempts. Nay, the philosophers themselves 
did more than any one else to make their demand impossible, 
since they made a special point of raising man above the merely 
social sphere by opening up a new ideal of life, that of scientific 
research. The verj^ same Aristotle who explained the State to 
be prior (that is conceptually prior) to man saw true happiness 
and blessedness only in the theoretical life, with its concentra- 
tion upon the great universe. And in so doing he merely 
formulated the thoroughgoing conviction of the whole Greek 
philosophy, one of the chief achievements of which was the 
liberation of the individual from his social environment. The 
organic doctrine reached its zenith during the Middle Ages. 
In the shape of the Church the social whole became absolutely 
superior to the individual ; it set up the claim to communicate 
all spirituality to man ; the importance of the individual was 
measured entirely according to his position in the whole; the 
whole became the conscience of humanity. The economic 
arrangement of the Middle Ages, too, constituted an ordered 
system which from a position of secure superiority assigned 
the individual hib place. The whole thought-world was indeed 
hierarchical in form, since the separate spheres had their guid- 
ing lines prescribed according to certain central tniths of religion 
and metaphysics, and these lines were merely to be pursued, 
but neither examined nor altered. For this condition the idea 
and expression organic ” may seem appropriate. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Modern World than the 
liberation of life from such attachment to a visible central point 
and its uniform distribution over the whole surface of existence. 
The individual now became spiritually and socially independent, 
and each separate sphere of life set’ outj^ to deal independently 
with its own problems : each desired, too, to fight for the whole 
from its own individual standpoint. To those whb are accus- 
tomed to the mediieval mode of thought this must peem an 
audacious departure from principle, a self-willed dissolution of 
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every relationship^ jnst as it is nsually very difficult even for 
free Catholics, with universal sympathies, to recognise the 
specific nature and rights of Protestantism. In reality this 
departure from tho mediseval ideal does not mean the abandon- 
ment of all, but only of visible relationships ; the greatness of 
the Modern World lies in the development and defence of the 
conviction that the spiritual life as a whole is present at each 
separate point and may there bo brought to full activity ; thus 
man does not need to receive his relationships first from without, 
they spring from within and spiritually encircle his life ; it is 
precisely through the inner union which follows upon their com- 
plete appropriation by the individual that the latter wins a sure 
superiority over every visible human order. Since such union 
can never be enforced from without, but demands a personal 
decision and inward welcome, it is not in any sense opposed to 
freedom, but is tho twin-sister of freedom. Moreover, only 
through such a personal welcome can life acquire a purely 
inward character ; it unavoidably retains an element of outward- 
ness and superficiality so long as the individual belongs, in the 
first instance, to a visible order. Personalities like Luther and 
Kant illustrate clearly enough to what an extent this revolution, 
this transition from a visible to an invisible whole, this chance 
and this call to awaken at every point an absolute and infinite 
life transforms for man the aspect of reality^ 

This transformation, however, involves a breach with the 
organic doctrine. Tho latter must now be felt as too narrow 
and confining. Man is not absorbed in his relation to his 
social environment, still less in his relation to the political com- 
munity. Moreover, the spiritual character of the whole which 
surrounds us is not that of a fixed possession secure from all 
danger, a possession which the individual can draw upop without 
trouble; the truth is rather that that whole body of common 
ideas, institutions, &c., which has been developed in the course 
of our social and historical life loses its spiritual character at 
once if it be not coi^tinually filled with new life through the 
work of individuals, more particularly of great personalities. In 
the social whole, as elsewhere, spirituality does not maintain 
itself hf virtue of its mere existence, but only through a con- 

13 
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tinual renewal, an unceasing creation. The chief danger of the 
organic doctrine appears to us to be that it regards as once for 
all present what must be continually produced afresh by free 
action. In contrast to naturalism, it aims at giving social life 
an ethical character, but at the same time it does not avoid the 
danger of conceiving the ethical itself as a thing at rest, thereby 
treating it as though it had a natural origin. This is the same 
danger to which Romanticism has so often succumbed : the reac- 
tion against mere reflection leads men into the power of natural 
categories. But why should wo link the indispensable truth to 
such a problematical form? Why not seek for the character- 
istic nature of spiritual relationships forms which answer to 
the requirements of our modern life ? 



3. LAW 


(a) Historical 

To-day, the concept of law holds a central place in science ; its 
extent and content are alike matters of dispute : now one 
definition finds favour and now another. The settlement, in this 
connection, of the rival claims of natural and mental science 
gives rise to particularly vehement discussion. The struggle is 
concerned with nothing less than the characteristic nature of 
the individual sciences and the character of scientific work as 
a whole. We thus find ourselves face to face with a simply 
immeasurable wealth of problems. Within the limits of the 
ffresent study it will hardly be possible to contribute towards the 
solution of these problems, but we will endeavour to indicate 
their nature. 

The concept of law has passed from the domain of man to 
that of nature, and here receiving a new form, has returned 
with it to man, thereby throwing a new light upon his life 
and conduct. This is a striking example of the manner 
in which man projects his own image into the cosmos and 
receives it back again, enlarged and transformed. From one 
point of view this appears a mere circle, an anthropomorphic 
process. From another there seems a prospect of anf inner 
enlargement of man as a result of this self-projection and 
re-assimilation. 

The concept of law did not become central for science 
until the Modern Pcffod, but notow’orthy commencements are 
to be found so far back as the Classical Age. At first, 
the expression natural law had nothing to do with the 

outer world but referred to man’s own nature ; it stood for 

m 
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the unwritten law in contrast to the written.* Plato and 
Aristotle only very occasionally use the term for nature in 
the sense of the outer world, and even then they do not use 
it in a definite technical sense ; t it is more customary for 
them to use other expressions for the concept.! The Stoics 
were the first to make frequent use of the term natural law, to 
which Ihcy were led through the medium of religious ideas ; 

It was the concept of divine law that first led to that of natural 
law*' (Zeller). It was easy for the Stoics to look upon the law 

• For the historical origin of the term natural law see E. Zeller, UebtrBefirif^ 
ti. Begrilndung der nttlichen Oeietze, 1883 (Abh, der K. Vr, Akad, d. IF.). The 
subject has been treated with peculiar care and thoroughness by IV Hirxel; 
aypaifto^ vopo^ (Abh. der philologisch-histor. Klasu drr K» Sdehe, QaeU* 
tchafi der Witnmehaften^ vol. 20). According to Hirzel, dypa^o^ first 

meant traditional manners and customs, and this meaning was retained 
throughout the whole of Antiquity. Along with this there grew up (dating 
from Thucydides) the other meaning of the divine law written in the heart 
The following quotation may be taken from p. 40 (referring to the revision and 
reform of the laws of Solon as carried out by Kleisthcnos) : ** Since this reform 
was achieved by the power of the people it served their aims and purposes, and 
we can understand how it came about that from this time on the democracy of 
Athens regarded their laws as the bulwark of the young Athenian State. This 
was the beginning of the cult of the law and its name. The great deeds and 
victorious conclusion of the Persian war served as a consecration.” On p. 50 : 
“It is more probable that the name (dypa^oc vopm;) first arose in contrast 
with yiypapfiivoi: Xuyoj;, and it IS certain that it first derived its more definite 
meaning as the resi^^t of this contrast.” As to the contrast lietwecn yi'ipoi* 
and ibid.^ p. 82 fT., and further, the even more careful investi- 

gation in Themis, Dike u. renrarultes, pp. 38C-411. 

t The only places are Plato, Tim<eus, 83 E : r«e ravra ptv <%) irrivra Wnrttty 
bpyaya ykyovfv, orav alpa pr) ix rwv xai 7roru/y rrXrfOvfT^f Kara (pvmy, dX\* 

it iyavTtuty rby byKov jrapd rov^ rin ^*/<rcu^C Xap^idyy vopoi't', Arist., l)e cailo, 
268 a, 10 ff.: KaOump yap xai oi UvOnyofttwit rd ndv xai rd irdyra roty 

rptffiy iapierat. rtX(vrt) ydp xai pitroy xa'i dpxr) rbv dptOpup rov frayrayp 

ravra Si ruv rtfQ rptdSoy. Siu rrapd rijn (tXti^uny Stemp ydpoity fxtiViff;, 

Kai TTpby rdf, dytoniat^ UkCjy rtp dpiOptp rovrtp. How yupo^, with 

the philosophers, easily came to mean something like an artificial preparation, 
over against the real essence, is shown, for example, in Aristotle, Phyt., 193 a, 14 : 
oiVc dy ytvtoOat eXiyt]v dXXd ivXov, wf rb piy Kara evpihfiriKui; virdpxoy, riyy 
Kard ydpov SidOiffty xai rixv^v, rt)y S' ovttiav obeav iKtivjjv, if Kai ctapipii vdyra 
rrdexovea curix'wf . 

J More particularly dvdyxri lu^ually in the plural), which occurs not In- 
frequently in the most ancient medical literature and in Democritus, Xenophon 
(for example, Afernor., I. i. 11), Plato (for example, The Laws, 967 A) and 
Aristotle. The concept of natural law probably arose in Greek Bcl^ce in oon- 
noctioD with astronomy and medicine. 
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founded by God as being at the same time a specific order in the 
things themselves, because their conception of God was that of 
reason dwelling in the world rather than that of an external 
power. The term soon passed beyond the limits of the Stoic 
school. Among the Romans it was frequently employed in the 
same sense by their first philosopher, Lucretius {foidera^ /(jedm, 
leges natune). The adoption of the term helped to further the 
then customary personification of nature as a whole, since the 
regularity of its operation was regarded as the expression of an 
ordering will. The concept of natural law^ did not exert a deep 
influence upon the scientific work of Antiquity, more especially 
owing to the prcdoniinanco of an artistic and teleological con- 
ception of nature which did not conduce to a splitting-up into 
elemontary processes and the discovery of their regularities. 
The fathers of the Church took up the term and strengthened its 
religious significance. Augustine’s view of natural laws was 
that they were mere habits of divine conduct, habits which, 
granted an object for so doing, might be abandoned at any 
iqomont. There was therefore no conflict between miracles and 
natural laws. During the Middle Ages the expression sank 
very much into the background. Lex natural then denoted the 
inner moral law, not the order of the external world.* With 
the advent of the Modern World the concept of natural law 
leapt all the more quickly into prominence on account of its long 
neglect Scarcely any other concept so exactly expresses the 
self-conscious individuality and characteristic nature of the 
Modem Period. The general tendency of thought at this time 
and the more specific movement of industry lent each other 
mutual support. Natural law as an order of what docs and not 

* The expression Ugt$ tuttura had become so unfamiliar that the early En- 
lightenment considered it necessary to defend and jusiify it. For example, B. 
Claubergsays (op. onirt. 103) : KsC qiU fUc nodumin tcirpo qui^ratt quod leges sint 
tantum eausu* ruoraUs, qtue imperantf non efficiunt^ quat materuc, utpole rationis 
experti, ferri non possunt. Causa autem hujus appelUuionh {Saturce legum) 
€it in propatulo, Quamadl^dum etiitn rebus ratiofie praditu Deus Uget imposuit 
morales f quas abservando bene aguntt transgrediemio peccant , Ua voiuit ret omnes 
naturales eerto semper ordine, certis Ugibus moveri ac quiescere^quat quidem leges 
ipsm iUa rei, utpoU causa necessaria, non possunt non observare. Here again we 
have a clear revelation of the important part played by religious modes of 
thought in forming and applying the concept. 
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of what should happen, as the expression of the simple modes 
of action of the elements, enlisted the full sympathy of the age; 
and this because it promised to make reality comprehensible not 
in the light of some other world but according to its own nature, 
and because it appeared to reveal this nature as it is in itself, 
free from all human addition or interpolation. Following upon 
this came the effort, so characteristic of modern science, to 
obtain a new and exact understanding of nature by splitting-up 
reality into its smallest elements, and explaining it on this 
basis ; whence a complete reversal of our whole conception 
of the world, a reversal in throe chief stages : analysis, 
law, and development. Law with its revelation of the simple 
modes of action of the elements constitutes the backV>one 

of the whole ; it alone makes precise knowledge possible 
and prepares the way for a complete subjection of reality to 
thought. This method of referring nature back to simplo 
processes not only seemed to explain things but also opened up 
the possibility of making new combinations of elements in the 
service of human ends. La\v is the point at which tho 

endeavour to secure the closest possible coinl)ination of theory 
and practice (a tendency inherent in modern research from the 
beginning) becomes converted into effective work. In this case 
the goal of knowledge is the starting-point of action. Tho 
growth of technics from a mere collection of isolated and 
accidental discoveries to an independent power taking in the 

whole field of life has been brought about only by the aid of 

laws. Thus we see laws standing at the very centre of spiritual 
work. They form the clearest expression of the modern desire 
for an explanation which proceeds from the inward nature of 
things, for precise and analytical comprehension and for a more 
active relationship between man and his natural environment. 

At the same time, however, law, in its new meaning, was a 
difiScult problem and full of the most varied complications. In 
the search for laws, experience and reason embrace each other. 
Uniformities are discovered, and a great joy results when what 
is at first a wild confusion reveals, on closer study, an ordered 
disposition. But man does not remain content with ttie mere 
cataloguing of more or less Intricate facts, he wants to analyse 
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thoBc and reduce them to simploi ultimate, universal elements, 
at the same time attaining to a causal connection instead of a 
more sequence and juxtaposition. The aim is to proceed from 
the empirical to the rational, from descriptive to explanatory 
laws, necessary and universally valid. Only such rational laws 
may claim a right to exclusive authority ; they can admit no 
exceptions, hence no miracles. They will aim at the greatest 
possible simplicity and will try to represent all variety as the 
expression of a universal mode of action. Further, these laws 
will require a precise form of expression, a definite formula, 
because this alone can ensure control over the existing facts. 
This precise form is given to natural law more particularly by 
mathematics. Thus Newton considered the supremo task of 
genuine natural research to consist in the tracing back of natural 
phenomena to mathematical laws, substantial forms and hidden 
qualities being ignored * and Kant maintained that “the amount 
of genuine science to bo found in any particular natural doctrine 
can be measured by the mathemathics to be met with in it” 
(iv. 360, Hart.). This tendency sets us difficult problems and 
involves the risk of many errors. Mere empirical generalisations 
arc apt to bo credited with properties which belong only to strict 
laws. Hardly any one has spoken so emphatically of the 
universal validity and unchangoability of law as Comte, although 
he himself insisted that law was nothing more than a description 
of experience. Moreover, mere uniformity is easily mistaken for 
an adequate explanation ; the problem as regarded as settled 
when in reality it has only been indicated. The concept of law 
has often had a dogmatic influence, particularly in the realm 
of biology, where highly complex phenomena have frequently 
claimed to be rigid laws and insisted upon their rights as such. 

In addition to the difficulties arising from the application of 
the broader view of law wo have to face complications resulting 
from the more or loss concealed influence of the older concept, 
with its reference a superior will. An example of such 
influence is the action of seventeenth and eighteenth century 

• See the corninenccmont ol the Philoiophue mturalis principui fnathrmatica : 
Missis /iffmis tubitafUtalifJWt ef quulUatibui occultU pinxnonicnu nuturte ad legei 
math^maticas revoeare. 
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thinkers in inferring the existence of a law-giving divinity from 
the lawfulness of nature. Another example, in a contrary sense, 
is the pantheistic treatment of laws as living forces and their 
establishment as objects of reverence in the place of the divinity.* 
Law is often looked upon as a power superior to the events 
themselves and as determining their course. Here again we 
perceive the influence of the older type of thought, t Finally, 
it may be mentioned, in the same connection, that the more 
audaciously any law or formula is asserted the more readily it 
finds acceptance. It is customary to examine facts before wo 
accept them ; but to cast doubts upon a law is regarded as a 
sin against the spirit of science. Hence the autliority which 
law possesses as a practical command transfers itself to tho law 
of natural events, where it has not the same right ; we are, 
moreover, required to at once acquiesce in the latter and no 
opposition is tolerated. It was uncritical respect of this kind 
that enabled the notorious ** iron law of wages '' to play the r 61 o 
it did. Formulae can work miracles. How much less influential 
Malthus would have been if he had not expressed his doctrine 
of the increase of population in the well-kno^m mathematical 
formula ! Even Pascal complained, ‘‘ People love certainty.*' 
It is only too easy, however, to mistake for real certainty what 
is merely self-confident and audacious. 

But however doubtful all this may seem, such human errors 
are tho inevitable accompaniment of every great movement and 
they must not mislead us as to the laws themselves. Let us for 
a moment consider the intellectual movement which has been 
called forth (and is continually being called forth) by tho conflict 

• A certain cult of natural law extends from the time of G. Bruno right 
through the Modern Period down to the present day. Bruno sought for the 
highest in inviolabili intemcrabilique iiittura: IcgCy in bene ad eandan kgem 
instiCuti animi rtligicme (Dc univereo et immtn$o, C53). To-day, the more 
sceptical people grow towards religion the more blind becomes the reverence 
they pay to natural law. 

t Sigwart justly remarks in this connection (Lo^Lk, II.= 612): “To speak 
of natural laws as if the mere formula exerted a magical power over the 
phenomena and exacted something from them which did not follow of itself 
from their own nature is an empty rhetorical phrase. Laws can never be the 
oausea of actual occurrences ; they can only express the regular dfanner in 
which real things behave.’* 
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which, in the Modern Period, has raged round the problem 
of law. 

(6) The Problem of Law in the Modern World 

The natural laws received their characteristic impress in the 
domain of inorganic nature ; hence the conquering of other 
spheres of knowledge by the concept of law was accompanied by 
a conveyance into those spheres of the categories and methods 
which originated in inorganic research. Thus, sooner or later, 
0t)nie notice had to be taken of the difficulties and limitations 
involved in the concept itself. In the case of natural laws the 
whole of our attention is concentrated upon the form of an 
occurrence ; causes and forces remain in the background. But 
will it always bo possible to keep them there, and will not the 
aspect of the whole be changed if these problems of cause and 
force insist on coming to the front ? In dealing with laws wo 
split up reality into numerous separate processes and put from 
iis the thought of any dominating whole. But is this procedure 
properly applicable to all branches of investigation ? From the 
point of view of law, each particular occurrence simply forms a 
special case of a general process ; all individuality is here 
sacrificed in the interests of science. But will the individual 
always bo contented with such a modest place ; in spite of all 
attempts at reducing it to uniformity, will it not insist upon the 
fact of its own uuiiiuenoss ? Finally, in the light of law (more 
particularly when it claims to bo explanatory and not merely 
descriptive) all occurrence seems to be completely determined 
and unquestionably established. There is no room for free 
decision, for a choice between different possibilities. Will all 
the various departments of life be able to accommodate them- 
selves to this restriction ? 

Problems thus crowd upon us, and running through them all 
wo SCO the problem of tho whole, the question how far the 
mechanical concepts^ of nature are capable of including the 
whole of reality. The opposition to tho concept of law may 
take a sharper or a milder form ; either the concept of law is 
entirely* rejected from a particular department or it is adapted 
to the special needs of the latter and no longer bears the 
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interpretation put upon it by natural science. These two forms 
of interpretation have together produced a very active movementi 
which has contributed not a little to throwing a clear light upon 
the peculiarities of the separate departments. 

As early as the seventeenth century the concept of Jaw beg^n 
to be applied outside the sphere of nature ; in particular it 
began to bo used in psychology. The eighteenth century 
carried the movement further, developing and establishing its 
influence within the various departments of knowledge,* but 
the movement did not reach its culmination until the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Many factors worked together at tliis time to place law in the 
centre of scientific work. The most important of these was the 
growing independence of the separate sciences. Henceforth, 
the less willing a science was to borrow laws and principles 
from philosophy, the more determined it must be to find 
thoroughgoing concepts and definite relationships witliin its own 
department. Attention was accordingly directed towards natural 
laws ; with their help it seemed possible to introduce order into 
the immense mass of material and to compare dijQTercnt classes 
and groups of occurrences. The relationship between the natural 
sciences and the mental sciences cau-sed this movement to de- 
velop a peculiar tensity. The brilliant results obtained by the 
natural sciences increased their power of expansion and induced 
them to aim at the domination of the whole intellectual world. 
The doctrine of evolution (in particular) appeared to supply con- 
cepts applicable to every department of life; hence the concepts 
and mode of thought associated with natural science make their 
way further and further into other .spheres. These arc thereby 
stimulated to resistance and forced to consider their own peculiar 
characteristics, whence results a vigorous conflict, during the 

* Montesquieu advocated the concept of law with peculiar onergy. At the 
commencement of his Etprit dc$ knt he says: Let hit, dans h tiynijlmtion 
la plui itenduCt tont let rapytorU ndeettairet qut derit^tU de la nature det choteM ; 
et dam ee tern tom let itret ant hurt hit ; la diviniU a tet hit, let inUlU^/encei 
tup6rieuret d Vhomme out leurt hit, let betre ant hurt hit, Vitamnu a tet hit* 
And a little farther on; 11 y a done une raitem primitive, et let hit tanl U$ 
rapportt qui te trouvent entre elic et U* dijf6 rente itret, ct hi rapj^rtt de C€$ 
divert itret entre eior. 
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progress of which the differences become more and more con- 
spicuous.* Starting from the inorganic world, natural law, as 
its first task, had to conquer the organic world : the resistance 
which was thereby encountered, and the struggle which again 
ra|ed with full force round this question, have occupied us in the 
previous chapter. Descartes came very near the application of 
natural law to the soul, and Spinoza carried it out in a most 
impressive fashion : the whole life of the soul was now looked 
upon as a network of separate processes which operate exactly 
after the manner of mechanical nature. According to Leibniz, 
each monad follows its own laws : he distinguishes between the 

physico-mechaiiical ” laws of the V)ody and the “ ethico-logical 
laws of the soul (73() />, Erdni.). The English were more par- 
ticularly concerned in discovering psychological laws in the strict 
sense of the term, such as the laws of association. In Germany, 
the movement advanced through Wolff to llerbart, who wished 
to introduce the mathematical formula into the inner life of the 
soul. At the same time there was no lack of thinkers to empha- 

• A very clear picture of the movement in the science of languape is given by 

II Delbriick in the IreatUo />(/^ UVicn der Laut^csetze {AnnaUii der I^atiirphilo- 
Hphic, i. 277 (T.). After Kr. Schlegel and Bopp had already compared tho 
science of language with natural science (without, however, reckoning the former 
as a natural science), Schleicher carried the matter a stage further. The 
following will serve to indicate his opinion (Die Darinnische Theoric u. die 
SprnehicUiemchaft, p. 7): “Languages are natural organisms which uikc 
8ha|>e independently of the will of man ; they grow and develop according 
to delinite laws, and finally age and die. They, too, exhibit that series of 
phenomena to which wo give the name ‘life.* Glossology, the science of 
language!, is accordingly a natural science. Its method, on the whole, is the 
same as that of the other natural sciences.** On the other hand, as Delbriick 
explains in deUil, other scholars (more especially Whitney) have demonstrated 
that in tho case of the origin and development of languagt‘.s we never tind laws 
of life inherent in the actual material of the language— in every case only 
human actions. As a product of human action and will language is not a natural 
organism but an institution, one of those institutions which constitute human 
culture. Hence the law of language is something diiTercnt from the law of 
a natural organism. In his investigation of the phonetic laws, Delbriick comes 
to the conclusion that, h^vever much these are tut (jeneris, no reason exists 
why, on this account, they should not be called laws. “ In the case of other 
sciences we understand by laws simply those expressions of uniformity which 
do not exhibit themselves In a pure form in a given case, but which would 
always bo clearly disoemiblo (so we believe) in a given ease if every external 
disturbing influence could be removed " (p. 308). 
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sise the unique nature of the soul’s life — its inner unity* its 
mobility, its individuality, and thus to set a clear limit to the 
establishment of laws in this sphere.* 

Of decisive importance for the treatment of the inner world 
and the part laws play within it is the question whether or rfot 
there is recognised in spiritual life a new stage and independent 
form of reality. If such a new stage be recognised there can be 
no doubt that we have to do with something essentially diflerent 
from any process following natural laws. Natural laws arc the 
forms of activity proper to natural processes, understoocl in their 
purity; in a plain and simple sense they belong to the given 
fact-world. The laws operating in the spiritual sphere must also 
be rooted within some kind of actuality; laws suspended, so to 
say, in the air, isolated from facts, and yet exerting effects, are 
an absurdity.t But the spiritual life, which gives the indispens- 
able basis, is by no means fully possessed by man, but (although 
appertaining to his innermost being) is at the same time a l(»fty 
aim, a difficult task — at once natural and ideal. Hence laws 
become norms which meet with resistance and have to overcome 
it ; t they are not ineffective. As wo all know, the nature of 
the resistance and of the life-process in general varies according 
as wo are dealing with the intellectual, ethical, or aessthetical 
sphere, each having its own peculiar characteristics. 

• Sigwart (whose investigations of all these problems are noteworthy for 
their clarity and penetration) remarks with regard to the laws of association 
{Logik^ II.* 553) : “ The laws of association do no more than indicate* par- 
ticular directions in which reproductions can take place (or frequently do take 
place), particular tendencies in the actual arrangement of images or words, ; 
they have not the capacity to represent laws from which every actual series 
of ideas could be demonstrated as necessary.” 

t Husserl rightly draws our attention to the fact that “every normative and 
a fortiori^ every practical discipline, presupposes as bases one or more theo- 
retical disciplines, in the sense, namely, that they must possess a theoretical 
content capable of being separated from all * normation,' which has its natural 
basis, as such, in some kind of theoretical science (whether already defined 
or yet to he constituted).” (Logische UnUnuchungen, i. 47.) See also p. 164: 
“The opposite of natural law (as the empirically gmundod rule of an actual 
being and occurrence) is not the normal law (as regulating authority) but 
the ideal law, in the sense of a regularity not founded empirically but resting 
upon a purely conceptual basis (of ideas, pore class-concepts).” 

t Among modem investigations on this subject we may mentlbn more 
especially Windelband’s thesis, Normen u, NaturgeseUet in the Praltulku, 
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It will be neeeeeairyt in paseingi td devote a few words to the 
mnch^disciissed question of the rdationship between the natural 
law and the moral law. Kant was mainly responsible for bring- 
ing this problem to the front. He lifted morality above all mere 
psychical proccHsoa, with the result that the moral law and its 
imperative injunction, from having been looked upon as a natural 
law, took up a position in the sharpest contrast to natural law. 
Schleiermaclior regarded this as a onesided interpretation of 
morality, an interpretation that deprived it of a firm foundation 
in human nature ; this impelled him to champion the close 
relationship of natural and moral law (see Werke ziir PhiLy ii. 
397-417). Schlcicrrnacher carried this justifiable idea to a great 
oxtremo, thereby weakening the characteristic nature of morality. 
To count morality as a portion of man’s nature is to impart a 
new meaning to the concept nature; it must now be sharply 
distinguished from all mere existence ; bo in the end Kant’s 
position is seen to bo stronger than Schleiermacher’s.* 

It was characteristic of ancient ethics to place natural and 
moral law' upon the same level, but this position is now obsolete ; 
it vrould be impossible, now, to ignore the complications in the 
relationship betwx»cn man and spiritual life which have been 
revealed during the progress of humanity. Moreover, it w’ould 
be easy to show that whenever modern thinkers have conceived 
of mural laws as being, in principle, natural Jaws, the develop- 
ment of their investigations has invariably compelled them to 
recognise the existence of a difference. t 

The socio-historical method of thought peculiar to the iiine- 
toonth century iuevitubly gave rise to the attempt to subject the 
realms of sociology and history to the rule of fixed laws. Modern 

• With regard to ethics, Zeller coaies to this final conclusion {Uchitr Begriff 
ti. BtgrUndung tier tittlichen Oeictse (1B83): “Its principles are not the 
eipresttion of anything existing anywhere as right or customary ; they are the 
norms for the activity of the human will which the idea of man demands.” See 
also Hiebook : Vetitr dus Verhdltnis von SaturgeH'tz u, SiUtngt'Si'U (Philos. 
Mmatshe/U, 1SS4, p. 321 ff ). 

f Comte furnishes a ^H)nspicuou8 example. Although not admitting, in 
principle, that laws were anything more than descriptions, the great empiricist 
says with regard to sociology : Cette gi*niralitid empirique, qui en toute autre 
science p^^trrait tjUjd avoir une valeur suj^ante, ne saurait pleimment convenir d 
la nature proprs ds la sociologies Cours de phU. pos.y iv. 46C.) 
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social science or sociology is distingaished from all previous 
attempts in the same direction, in the first place by its in* 
sistence upon precision. By dealing with large numbers the 
accidental element attaching to individual phenomena is elimi- 
nated, averages are obtained, limits are marked out within 
which any observed irregularities have been found to fall, and 
regularities in the social life of the community are discovered.* 
The demonstration of uniformities within a region of life which 
had hitherto appeared to be under the dominion of chance at 
first occasioned astonishment ; in time, however, this gave way 
to a critical attitude with regard to the concept of law. It 
became increasingly clear that there was a diflference between 
mere tendencies of social life and genuine natural laws. 

The concept of law has been the cause of even more active 
movement in the region of political economy. In no department 
of life is the conflict fraught with greater consequences for life and 
conduct.! For the problem of law is directly connected with the 
question of the proper attitude of the State towards economic 
movements; should it play an active part or remain merely 
passive ? If the economic process is a mere network of sepa- 
rate self-regulating movements, then interference on the part 
of the State appears to be a disturbance, and laissezfaire, laksfz 
aller must be looked upon as constituting the sum total of 
political wisdom. ’ In reality this policy of letting things alone 

* Quetelet, ae is well known, occapies a prominent position among those who 
have worked along these lines. 

t Neumann, to whom we owe particularly valuable investigations upon this 
topic, remarks with regard to the history of the concept {Jahrbilchcr fUr 
NationaWkonomie u. Statistik, 3rd Series, 1899, pp. 152-3): Search was 
made for social and economical laws so far back as the Classical Period, as we 
have attempted to show elsewhere (see the article Wirt. Oenetze nach frUherer u. 
etziger Auffatiung, Jahrhuch fur NationaUikonomie u. StutUtik : M/*’., 1898, 
vol. 16). And in later times the search has been stimulated by the successes 
obtained by Bacon and Newton (albeit these were achieved in another depart* 
ment), and has been more especially active since the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, dating from the work of Locke and Hobbes (the first of whom 
already made use of the term law in this very connedfcon). The physiocrats, in 
particular (having this heritage behind them), cannot quite he acquitted of blame 
for not knowing properly how to separate the laws in question, dealing with 
occurrences, from laws of duty or ethical laws (being as they were under the 
Infittence of the then all-powerful ideas of natural right).*' 
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is in itself something other than a mere natural process. For 
along with this policy exist other possibilities, and as a historical 
development it must first assert itself over other possible condi- 
tions of a difierent kind, and thus, when introduced, it does not 
continue as a matter of course, but is capable of being reversed ; 
it must be kept up by a persistent effort. 

Hence a belief in the self-regulation of economic conditions 
through the natural desires and forces of individuals is not 
possible without an optimistic faith in the rationality of social 
conditions. If this optimism be undermined, then belief in the 
universal potency of natural laws must fall with it. Now the 
economic complications of the nineteenth century have very 
severely shaken this optimism ; with an over-increasing pressure, 
they have compelled the State to interfere in the economic 
world, and in so doing have wrested this department of life free 
from the sway of merely natural laws and increased the import- 
ance of the ethical and historical elements.^ The acceptance 
of these ethical and historical considerations need not in any 
way prevent us from recognising economic laws. But in this 
case they do not simply correspond to natural laws, but are, 
according to Neumann’s definition, “ the expression of a regular 
recurrence of economic phenomena (tendencies or processes) 
actuated by certain definable motives and impelled by economic 
forces of a systematic kind.” (See Naturgesetz u. Wirtschafts- 
ge$etz: ZciUckrijl fiir die gesamte Staatstvissenschaft, 1892, 
No. 3.) 

During quite recent times the most important discussion of 
all has been that concerned with the problem of historical laws ; 
this question has come more and more to form the centre of the 

* It may be mentioned that not only individualists, but socialists, too, have 
shown an inclination to exaggerate the concept of law at the expense of the free 
act. The socialistic view has been that a general movement of w'orld- historical 
life, beyond the control of the wills or actions of individuals, produces great 
changes and revolutions through an inevitable dialectic. Karl Marx, especially, 
worked out this view In close connection with Hegers philosophy of history. 
But here, too, we cannot ^^boape the contradiction that precisely that which 
should result from the necessity of law cannot achieve complete victory without 
being recognised by man, without becoming part and parcel of his own oonvio- 
lion, ller^ too, man is called not to passive contemplation, but to energetic 
action. 
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conflict as to the interpretation of history as a whole. The more 
the traditional supernatural conception of history broke up 
(which breaking up began with the Modem Period), the more 
were people impelled to demonstrate the existence of general 
movements and fixed regularities within the historical sphere. 
The Enlightenment stamped this tendency with its own peculiar 
characteristics ; its historical research “ demolished the hitherto 
prevailing idea of history, based as it was upon the monarchies 
of Daniel, upon the Apocalypse, or upon Augustine; it dis- 
covered a hitherto unknowm or unnoticed world, opened up 
immense vistas of forgotten times, banished the Fall of Man 
from its position at the commencement of history, and Con- 
structed a totally different primitive condition as the earliest 
stage. But since this explanation, leaving my-acles and the 
idea of providence out of the question, discovered an endlessly 
complicated network of human forces, it was felt w’ith redoubled 
force that a simple, normal historical content was necessary, 
and this was found in the ideas of natural right and of natural 
morality and religion.” (See Troltscli in the lieaUEncyklopddie 
fiir Theologie u. Kirche, 3rd ed., article Aufkldrung, p. 281.) 
If philosophy at first showed an inclination to lay stress upon 
history in opposition to reason, very soon a movement grew up 
which aimed at revealing a certain reason and regularity of 
movement in history. (See my account of the Philosophy of 
History in the Kultur der Gegcnicart.) Leibniz, more espe- 
cially, defended the idea of a general continuity of historical 
development, while Vico propounded the theory of a regular 
series of definite stages in the development of peoples and 
periods. The desire for a general linking up of events to form a 
united whole grew ever stronger. The nineteenth century carried 
the matter an important stage further; in the first place it 
stamped history as a whole with clearly defined types of thought ; 
in the second place it revealed empirical regularities in the im- 
measurably broad field which historical research had opened up. 
Under the former head we may mention thtpsystems of Comte and 
Hegel — at once so closely related and so sharply opposed ; in 
the one case an all-embracing logic, in the other a slow accu- 
mulation of separate elements ; on the one hand a movement 
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teronght about by sharp contrasts, on the other quiet, steady 
progress (three main stages, ‘^trois being distinctly 

recognised, however) ; in both cases an elimination of free 
action, an assured progress, and a complete dependence of all 
individual phenomena upon the contemporary stage of the 
development of the whole. In this manner philosophy com- 
municated the idea of law to history, and with it a spirit of 
system which easily compressed an overflowing wealth of material 
into too narrow a framework and was very zealous in explaining 
away everything irrational. Meanwhile, working from the 
other side, the scientific investigation of historical material had 
revealed a groat number of empirical regularities. The great 
contrasts of modern life played no small part in influencing this 
investigation. ''The tendency to discover laws, especially natural 
laws, in history, was strengthened by the increasing insight into 
the dependence of human conditions and actions upon outward 
circumstances ; also by the knowledge of the dependence of the 
individual upon the whole, upon the social milieu* There were, 
however, other factors which worked in an opposite direction : 
the individuality and positive character of history (as insisted 
upon in opposition to the Enlightenment),* together with the 
tendency to lay emphasis upon great personalities — a tendency 
which found particularly fertile expression in Carlyle’s work. 
The answer to the question as to the regularity of history does 
not depend merely upon the valuation of nature and spirit in our 
conception of reality ; it depends quite as much upon the content 
of spiritual life, and most of all it is determined by the rationality 
or irrationality of our existence. 

These contrasts also appear in the treatment of the methodo- 
logical problem, which is to-day exciting discussion and* acting 

• Thus B. Steffensen {GcMammeltc Aufs^tze, p. 278) contends that “ in 
history it is the purely individual element — which here reveals itself in its 
highest forms* in powerful personalities and societies, and finally in humanity 
itself, in the great deeds and sorrows of a true process of evolution— which 
produces tha incomparable fascination that historical knowledge possesses for 
the human spirit;*' also that it is not the affirmation of the validity of 
general empirical natural laws, but far rather the quite unmistakable oonfliot of 
the highest earthly nature, the inner man, with ideal laws, better still with 
Ideal powert, refleoting the absolute oharaoter of Qod,’* which ** stirs our soul 
in the dramatic, tragic oouriie of history.*’ 

14 
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as a source of division. Windelband has recently expressed the 
difference between the methods of history and those of natural 
science with remarkable energy and clearness [see Geschichte 
u. Naturwissenschajt (Rektoratsrede) ^ 1894]. Natural science 
seeks the universal in the form of natural laws, history the par- 
ticular in the shape it has historically taken ; in the former case 
we are contemplating an unchanging form, in the latter the 
unique and definite content of actual occurrence. “If one may 
be allowed to coin new words, scientific thought is in the one 
case nomothetic, and in the other idiographic” (p. 26); “this 
general regularity in things supplies the rigid framework of our 
conception of life, a regularity which expresses the eternally 
abiding essence of reality and is superior to all change ; within 
this framework develops the living sequence of 'all those indi- 
vidual situations which constitute human history, and hence are 
of such value to man “ (p. 88).* This conviction has been 
further developed by Rickert with great penetration and inde- 
pendence (see Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen 
bildiing^ i. and ii.). It has given rise, altogether, to a great 
deal of literary activity. In opposition to this individualistic 
tendency, Lamprecht maintains that the individual is suitable 
for artistic comprehension only, and that scientific thought (in 
history, as elsewhere) must confine itself to the typical ; from 
this point of vie^ he develops the doctrine of socio-psychical 
stages of evolution, which follow one another in a definite order, f 

At the present stage a more detailed discussion is hardly pos- 
sible ; but we shall return to the central problem in our chapter 
upon history. In conclusion, we may say that a full appreciation 
of the actuality and unique character of history need not hinder 
the recognition of certain uniformities. The manner, for example, 

* Paul, in his Prinzipicn der Spruchgtzchichic, had already distinguished 
between ** historical sciences** and ** sciences dealing with laws.** He says 
(p. 1) . ** As for each branch of historical science, so for the history of language, 
there must be a parallel science concerning itself wit}^ the general life-condition 
of the object whose development we are tracing and examining the nature and 
action of such factors as are superior to change.** 

t A capital guide to the discussion upon the problem of historical laws is 
supplied by Bemheim in his Lehrbuchder hiitorischen Methode u, dei*Geichichts- 
pkUoi<^hie, 3rd and 4th ed., p. 91 ff. 
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in which the dcYclopment of a whole people takes place and in 
which particular spheres of life, such as religion and art, com- 
plete their evolution by passing through a series of stages, may 
very enroll be, to a certain extent, related or even similar, since 
these developments are products of the permanent character of 
man. To this extent we need have no hesitation in recognising 
historical laws. But such laws would only refer to the form in 
which occurrences took place ; the actual content would depend 
upon the specific character of each particular epoch, and would 
hence lie beyond all derivation. How far the individual processes 
in history are to bo credited with independence, and how far the 
whole of history is to be conceived of as a separate process, are 
questions depending upon our attitude towards the problem of 
the character (ff spiritual life and its relationship to the situation 
of humanity. This attitude will determine whether w^e are to 
regard personalities or group movements as the determining 
factors of the historical movement. All this, however, threatens 
to take us beyond the bounds of the methodological problem, and 
wo shall have to return to the subject at a later stage. 




C. THE WORLD-PROBLEM 




1. MONISM AND DUALISM 


In taming oar attention to the problems which centre roond 
the idea of the world we shall still find onrselves in continaal 
toach with the problem of the life-process, and in particolar 
with that of spiritaal life. In this sphere, too, the last word 
does not lie jrith abstract conceptaal considerations, bat with 
the concrete facts of reality ; in this connection nothing is 
more important than the qaestion what is the content of 
spiritual life, and what, consequently, is its position in the 
universe. This is the centre whither all the different lines 
of investigation must converge, and here all that experience 
•gathers from an examination of things in detail finds its 
ultimate valuation. In all bis straggles with the problems 
around him man is ultimately seeking himself, the essence 
of his own being. Historical research, too, corroborates this 
by showing that it was always the specific shaping of spiritual 
life which produced the theories and lent them their power. 

(a) The Concepts — Historical and Critical Remarks 

The terms monism and dualism have come into existence 
during the last few centuries. Dualism was first employed 
by Thomas Hyde in the Hiatoria religionia veterum I^eraarum 
(1700) — see, for example, chap, ix., p. 164 — where it served 
to designate a religious system which recognised two eternal 
principles, one good and the other evil. The word, still 
bearing the same meaning, was introduced to a wider circle 
of readers by Bayle (see the article Zoroaster) and Leibniz 
(see Theodicee, ii. 144, 199). It was first used in contrast 
with monism by Wolff, who at the same time transferred the 

expressions to the relationship between soul and body : Wolff 

su 
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also originated the word monists " to stand for those who 
admit only one hind of being (corporeal or spiritual) ; henoe. 
the term included idesdists as well as materialists — dualists, 
on the other hand, were those who looked upon body and 
soul as substances independent of one another.* Wolff him* 
self declared for dualism. Both expressions remained confined 
to this school of thought, and monist in particular occurs 
very rarely until the nineteenth century. Hegelians first 
brought the term into more general use by employing it to 
describe their own type of thought (thus in 1832 there 
appeared a work by Goschel entitled Der Monitmm de$ 
Qedankens). Then the word was dropped fur a time until 
the Darwinian theory of evolution (Haeckel and Schleicher) 
took it up and adapted it to its own ends. • Further, the 
term monism is used to denote any system which aims at 
subordinating and correlating body and soul, nature and 
spirit, not one to the other, but both to a higher third. In 
this sense monism and “ Spinozism ” are often taken as 
equivalent. 

The study of these expressions now leads ns to the problem 
of the relationship of body and soul or (from the cosmic 
point of view) to that of nature and spirit. The contrast 
which now faces us is aggravated in a peculiar degree by its 
intimate connection with the core of our own being, and by 
the fact that it seems to have continually increased throughout 
the whole course of history. The world, it seems, is revealed 
to us in a twofold manner : from without, through the channels 
of sense perceptions, from within, through self-active thought 
— as a world of sensuous impressions and as a world of non* 
sensuous ideas. Docs the one scries really include the other, 
or will it be possible, as a result of deeper knowledge, to 
show that the antithesis is apparent rather than real? In 

* Wolff drew op the following scheme of pbilosophioal parties ; — 

Sceptics Dogmatists 

- A 

Monists Dualists 



Idealists Materialists 

a 

Egoists Floralists 
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addition to the contrast between these two modes of viewing 
the world we mast take into account the increasing width of 
the gap between the contents of the two worlds. In the 
interests of a more exact conception and more secure dominion, 
science has increasingly driven the spiritual element out of 
nature. At the same time, however, spiritual life, in its own 
sphere, has been continually raising itself farther and further 
above mere nature, and has made increasing progress towards 
establishing itself as an independent kingdom. Thus historical 
development has tended to make the corporeal seem less and 
less spiritual and the spiritual lees and less corporeal. This 
makes for dualism. Yet at the same time there is a growth 
of inducements to monism : in this category wo may include 
the fact that exact research shows a connection between 
mental and bodily life (a connection which is becoming pro- 
gressively clearer and more detailed), also a growing impulse 
towards imity, which makes it impossible for man to accept 
different worlds in juxtaposition. Hence our concepts fall 
wider and wider apart — although experience shows the worlds 
to which they refer to be increasingly connected 1 We have 
no choice but to attempt a thorough reconstruction of such a 
contradictory state of things. History has already shown us 
what arc the chief directions in which such an effort might 
bo made, and the modes of thought thus suggested have not 
passed away with the epochs to which they belonged ; they 
remain nith us as ever-present possibilities and are continually 
calling for our consideration and decision. Through the course 
of the ages down to the present day specific types of life 
and thought have continued to assert themselves in spite of 
the changes which their concepts have undergone. 

The living history of tho subject (that is, the history bearing 
upon our own task) docs not go back further than Descartes 
— notliing earlier possesses serious historical interest for us. 
It is true that daring classical and medieval times tho 
problem attracted & good deal of attention, but the work 
done upon it did not lead to a precise definition and clear 
distinction of concopts until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The psychical was interpreted rather as a denial 
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of the corporeal than in any positive sense.* It was hence 
unavoidable that the concept of the soul should be largely 
influenced by this negative idea and the psychical thought 
of as something corporeal but finer, subtler and more ethereal. 
The body, however, was regarded as formed, vitalised and 
directed by forces of a psychical nature. The whole of nature 
was inwardly vitalised. + Relying upon concepts of this 
description, natural science frequently made use of psychical 
factors, a practice which precluded an exact understanding 
of natural processes. On the other hand, the science of the 
soul fell under the influence of sensuous and spatial concepts ; 
it experienced no difficulty in conceiving of outside influences 
passing into the soul or impulses of the will being translated 
into spatial movement. It was a chaotic state «of affairs and 
did little justice either to nature or to the soul. 

Thus the matter stood until the time of the Enlightenment. 
Descartes, in particular, brought about a thoroughgoing 
distinction and clarification. Now for the first time the 
characteristic nature of each sphere was fully recognised. 
The life of the soul was understood as something intrinsically 
self-sufficient (ein reincs BeisichselbstHein) j the unity of whoso 
being — uniim €Ssenti<B — is quite distinct from any mere com* 
pounded unity — unitas compositionis — such as is seen in the 
outer world ; consciousness precedes all special activity and 
first imparts a psychical character to it ; the activity of the 
soul continually returns upon itself and links all manifold- 
ness to a dominating ego. Nothing external can pass into 
such a soul-life, no external impulse can do more than 
excite it to produce certain results out of its own depths. 
Thus it remains fundamentally self-contained in spite of its 
apparent dependence upon the external world. This inde- 
pendence on the part of the soul corresponds with the 
independence of nature. The movements and factors which 
remain after the expulsion of the spiritual element form a 

• Thufl Descartes could justly claim to have first positively defined the soul, 
as a whole, as thought (that is, conscious activity). 

f Characteristic of this is the AristoieliaD definition of nature at that which 
** bears within itself the principle of rest and movement ” (in contrast with art, 
to which this principle is external). 
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world of their own : a soul had previously appeared indis- 
pensable in the explanation of natural movements, but these 
are now attributed from the very beginning to minute 
moving (but soulless) particles, whose manifold combinations 
are made to account for all the immeasurable variety of 
nature. Nature thus loses all inner forces and tendencies. 
Moreover, the rich and varied sense properties (colours, 
sounds, &c.) vdth which nature, as seen by man, is invested, 
are no longer looked upon as belonging to the things themselves, 
but as lent to them by the soul, projected into them by man. 

This position represented a very sharp separation of the 
two spheres, a separation so complete that it could not long 
be accepted as an adequate explanation. Hence this position 
gave rise to many new problems and complications, although 
at the same time it constituted an enormous step forward 
and supplied much fruitful stimulus. Now, for the first time, 
the two spheres could develop their characteristic principles 
and methods with proper distinctness, now for the first time 
it was possible to understand the psychical psychically, and 
the corporeal corporeally, and there arose an exact physics 
and an explanatory psychology. At last reality appeared to 
become clearly visible as if by the lifting of a veil. This 
separation brought with it something more than a more 
clarification of concepts : it was the forerunner of the two 
contrasting tendencies of life and human culture, which from 
this tiiiio fonvard ran right through the Modern World. On 
the one hand we see an increased acti\ity of thought, a 
conversion of reality into forms of thought, a measuring of 
existence by rational standards, an aspiration towards the 
rationalisation of conditions in general, and an intellectual 
culture which boldly overlcapt the hitherto recognised boun- 
daries; on the other, the establishment of the external world 
in a position of complete independence with regard to man, 
a more intimate rjjlationship between man and his environ- 
ment, a prodigious influx of new experience, an increased 
recognition of the importance of material factors, and an 
evor-sv^lling tide of realistic culture. Who could deny that 
these two tendencies are present throughout the life of the 
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Modem World, keeping it in a continual state of tension 
and introducing a sharp division into every sphere of life? 
This contrast within life itself is the deepest root of the 
dualism in concepts and doctrines, and it continually supplies 
this dualism with new force, however much the desire for 
unity may tend to drive man beyond it. 

A desire for unity is in the very nature of the case 
unavoidable, for human thought cannot remain satisfied with 
such a state of division. Dualism had given us a powerful 
analysis, and had established a more precise terminology, but 
there existed a continual impulse to progress from the 
analysis to some sort of synthesis, from the antithesis to 
some sort of comprehensive unity. Moreover, there was no 
lack of formidable arguments against this division of reality : 
for example, the direct impression we have of an intimate 
relationship between body and soul, the increasing knowledge 
of the dependence of the life of the soul upon bodily con- 
ditions, the philosophical demand for the unity of reality, and 
finally, the fact of art with its weaving together of the visible 
and invisible, the outer and the inner, and its bringing of 
both into a relationship of fruitful reciprocal action. Taking 
everything into consideration, dualism appeared to bo no 
more than a kind of half-way house on the road to unity ; 
it was true this unity w^as not to be found ready-made; it 
was an object of spiritual effort, and in working towards it it 
was certainly necessary to go against first apjxjarances. Hence 
the disposition towards unity became bolder in the Modem 
World than it had ever been before. 

The tendency towards unity divided itself into three main 
movements — materialism, spiritualism, and monism : the all- 
embracing being was conceived of as matter or spirit, or both of 
these were regarded as aspects, phenomena, or modes of exprea* 
sion of an underlying reality. 

In the strict sense of the word there w%p no such thing as 
materialism until the time of Descartes and his clear definition 
of concepts, and this tendency received no fixed name until then.* 

* The term materialist was first employed by the chemist and phSoeopher 
Bohert Bc^le, who had a special predilection lor clear-cut terms (see his work 
of 1674 : The ExceUenee and Qraumdi of the Mechanical PhiUmpky). Giordano 
Bruno still used the ancient term ** Bpicuman.*’ 
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Materialism ran its coarse tbrongh all the grea civilised 
nations, one after the other, taking a somewhat different form 
in each case. English materialism was the most efficient, 
French the most intellectnal and ingenious, German the coarsest 
and most robust. Frequently refuted and crushed, it has 
always raised its head again and attracted large bands of 
followers. This clearly demonstrates that there is more in 
materialism than its na'iver critics imagine ; critics who think 
to dispose of it once and for all with a clever argument, and 
wonder how it is that the long-exposed error again and again 
draws adherents to itself. As a matter of fact it would not be 
difficult to overcome materialism if it were simply a question 
of theoretical considerations. The indisputable dependence of 
the life of th(^ soul upon bodily conditions, and the advantage 
materialism possesses of being very simple and easily under- 
stood, arc factors tclhng in its favour ; yet the dependence is 
capable of being otherwise interpreted, while the simplicity is 
an illusion which vanishes upon a closer analysis of concepts. 
It would in reality bo hardly possible to think of a more diffi- 
cult and problematical concept than that of matter ; it eludes us 
in the very act of definition. But the more exactly we try 
to conceive of matter, the more impossible it becomes to derive 
mental life from it. It is precisely the sharper modem defini- 
nition of the concepts of body and soul, a precision vital to 
exact science, which has made materialism impossible as a 
cosmic philosophy. As F. A. Lange has very justly observed : 
“ To think clearly about materialism is to refute it.” 

However, the strength of materialism docs not lie in scientific 
arguments. It derives its power of attraction and conviction 
from conditions of lifo and civilisation. We find it strong and 
victorious in ages when the traditional forms of civilisaiion are 
no longer felt to be true, but weigh upon many with oppressive 
force. In such ages materialism not only appears to offer the 
best means of liberation from oppressive restraint, but to con- 
stitute a return to a aiiuplcr basis of lifo. It seems to promise 
a more natural and truthful construction of all our relationships. 
Moreover, it makes a special point of assigning fiUl weight to 
the importance of material conditions for civilisation as a whole. 
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Hence its power of carrying men with it, as seen in the move* 
ments which preceded and accompanied the French Bevolntion 
and in modem socialism. 

What life has thus brought forth only life can refute, and 
this it does — negatively and positively. Negatively by means 
of the inner contradiction to which a materialistic construction 
of civilisation succumbs as a result of its own development ; 
positively through the opposition of a civilisation of another 
type. The root of this contradiction is that material factors 
are credited with having accomplished what in reality has been 
produced through them by a superior spiritual life. Just as the 
latter allows us to perceive incomparably more in the visible 
world than the senses can directly demonstrate, so it makes 
material things valuable as tools for the manifestation and 
development of reasonable living beings. As materialism in 
the one case mentally adds a spectator, so in the other it uncon- 
sciously postulates a purposive personality and treats the experi- 
ence of such a personality as an external event. Since, however, 
the materialistic view of life dissociates human w’ork and aspira- 
tion from the real life-bearer, it condemns the latter to become 
ever more wasted and empty. If at the same time the increase 
of external relationships has given rise to a great desire for life, 
the result must be an exceedingly painful disparity between 
what we desire and what we possess. The ensuing distress \ViIl 
finally and with perfect certainty drive men beyond a material- 
istic way of life. 

This is illustrated on a large scale in the historical develop- 
ment of humanity, which, all through its course, shows a con- 
tinual overcoming of materialism. Once awakened to an inner 
life through the toil of thousands of years, through fruitful 
experience and painful disappointments, it is impossible for 
man to see his whole reality in the material world, and find his 
satisfaction in its goods, as children and savages do. As a 
consequence of this movement towards an inner life, the mate- 
rial world itself appeals to him in an essenKally new light. The 
variegated domain of sense-impressions has now become a great 
network of forces, laws, and relations. It is no longer the 
palpable concreteuoss of the sense-impression which stands 
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gnarantee for the reality of the wholei but the causal order with 
its concatenation of all isolated events, and its subsumption of 
all that happens under simple laws. The outer world, too, has 
become non-sensuous. Factors derived from thought, ideal 
factors, form its core. It is true that in this case the spiritual 
activity remains attached to an unspiritual subject, but, even 
BO, it is something very diflforent from any sentient faculty, how- 
ever much developed. There is an immense gap between the 
world of the natural scientist and that of the uncivilised man, 
however practised his organs of sense. 

Not less different is the relationship which exists between the 
civilised man and the outward things of life. What makes the 
latter valuable to him to-day is not so much sense-excitation 
and pleasure %8 mastery over the things, the capacity of sub- 
jecting them to his will, and hence indefinitely enhancing the 
significance of life. The civilised man does not so much enjoy 
the things themselves as himself in the things. His thought 
imparts value to the sensuous and shapes it into ideal construc- 
tions. Think of the gulf between the savage, enjoying the 
ahining appearance of pieces of gold, and the self-conscious 
power of the great business man whose economic influence 
stretches to the ends of the earth and who is yet entirely 
emancipated from sensuous tokens of value ! 

Thus there are spiritual forces operative in our shaping of the 
material world which are beyond the comprehension of material- 
ism. But at the same time it is clear that the development of 
life which is thereby produced cannot be accepted as final ; what 
accomplishes so much with foreign material must necessarily bo 
something in itself; no subjection of the external, and no exten- 
sion of power, can save from painful vacuity if spiritual Ijfe is not 
given some kind of content. But no enhancement of material 
or economic power can possibly do this. Hence the attempt to 
base happiness upon external things must finally result in dis- 
appointment and upheaval. The materialistic scheme of life 
will come into the severest collision with the desire for happiness 
which it has itself fanned into flame, and hence siifler destruc- 
tion. materialism must practically refute itself through 

its own development. But a critical analysis of materialism, 
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however deBtraotive, does not ensnre that materialiBm will be 
positively overcome. This result can be accomplished only by 
a powerful development of self-active spirittuU life. When this 
life and its tasks fill our minds, it will seem hardly conceivable 
that man could (like the materialists) regard that which is 
inwardly nearest to him, and the source of his characteristic 
greatness, as something secondary and derivative — ^tum his own 
existence inside out and seek happiness from outside. 

It is peculiarly easy for materialism to influence the masses, 
on account of its ease of presentment and apparently obvious 
character. Spiritualism, on the other hand, appeals rather to 
a few superior minds and to select circles; for immediate appear* 
ances are against it, and without spiritual energy the way which 
it aims at travelling cannot be pursued to the end." The Modem 
World exhibits two forms of spiritualism : one which conceives 
of reality as a kingdom of separate souls, and one which regards 
it as the life and being of a universal spirit ; the former view is 
represented by Leibniz, and the latter by modem German 
speculation (seen at its greatest in Hegel’s philosophy). In 
both cases the outer world is entirely converted into inner life, 
the relationship between spirit and nature is not understood as 
a contrast, but as a gradation within the spirit, the sensuous 
is no longer looked upon as a world grounded in itself, but as 
a lower form of spiritual or psychical life — a form not yet 
arrived at full consciousness. 

It is only necessary to devote some thought to this view of 
life to realise that it is not so extraordinary as a first impression 
might lead us to suppose. Is it not true that the inner life 
is the most immediate and certain reality that we possess ; and 
does not the simplest reasoning convince us that we can never 
wholly leave this sphere and transfer ourselves into another state 
of being, and that what is called the outer world signifies only 
a peculiar and specially limited form of the inner life? 

But however justifiable and convincing the general idea may 
bo, when the attempt is made to strictly I'arry it out, human 
capacity is apt to overstep the limit and overestimate its re- 
sources. The spiritualists cannot undertake to oonv,ert the 
whole of nature into spirit without treating our spiritual 
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life as spiritual life pure and simple, as absolute spiritual life. 
Nature will never allow itself to be reduced to the position 
of a stage of humm spiritual life ; it is far too independent of 
the latter for such a supposition to be possible, far too much 
given to following its own path, and offers far too determined a 
resistance. Spiritualism could only feel itself equal to this 
independence on the part of nature, and this firm resistance, 
by converting spiritual life into mere thought and knowledge, 
while conceiving of the unspiritual as something not yet fully 
understood, something which had not yet got beyond the 
unconscious stage. But only an exaggerated intellectualism 
could reduce the world-life itself to the level of a mere view 
of the world, thus presenting reality in a form so attenuated 
as to be robbed of all living content. 

Such an intellectualistic overestimation of human capacity 
can only be explained as due to the particular character of some 
special phase of human culture, a phase in which consciousness 
of spiritual power and the afilatus of spiritual creation led man 
to think himself tlio centre of reality, and lifted him in bold 
flight above all the inertia of the things. But the difficulties 
cannot long bo ignored, and this type of culture must soon reveal 
its shallowness. This is the fate of any kind of spiritualism 
wliich claims to be a complete system. 

The failure of the attempts to establish either of these types 
of life as exclusively true must tend in favour of monism. 
Monism, too, aims at unity, but does not seek to obtain it 
by sacrificing the one side to the other, but by the comprehen- 
sion of both within a third. This seems to give each sphere the 
chance of fully developing its specific character without losing 
its connection with the whole, and it appears to do away with 
the difficulty of interaction between body and soul, since the 
process on the one side corresponds directly with that on the 
other. A particularly powerful factor working in favour of 
monism as a scheme of life is the equilibrium between nature 
and spirit which is Iflbre sought for and is supposed to have been 
obtained, a balancing, as it w^ere, of outward and inward, sense- 
life and^ thought, realistic and idealistic culture. Such an equi- 
librium seems peculiarly suited to elevate and enlarge life, to 

15 
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lift man above the narrovneBS of a particnlar sphere, and give 
him a share of the ^ole wealth of reality. Hence monism,, 
more particularly since Spinoza gave it, or appeared to give it, 
classical shape, has proved in the highest degree attractive to 
poets and thinkers, natural scientists and religious natures. It 
has seemed a magic formula with power to still every conflict. 

But it only possesses this magic quality because it allows 
eveiy man to think along his own lines, because each interprets 
the general idea from his own particular point of view. 
Although this idea contains an indisputable truth, yet when put 
into practice it soon appears that the antithesis which was to 
be overcome has not really disappeared at all. It becomes 
apparent that in the case of this problem also humanity is called 
upon to make a definite decision ; it is a case of ^ either — or. It 
is not possible for the contrasting positions to be peacefully 
united. 

According to monism as expounded by Spinoza, the two 
spheres should be in perfect equilibrium. This is also the 
teaching of “ psycho-phjrsical parallelism,” which has recently 
developed this point of view in a more exact manner. As a 
matter of fact, it is not possible to carry out the fundamental 
idea in detail without emphasising one side more than the other. 
Spinoza himself, closely studied, is not a true monist. He 
alternates between spiritualism and materialism. In the ground- 
work of his system he is materialistic, and in the conclusion 
spiritualistic, more particularly in his ethics. He begins by 
regarding nature as the central thing and the measure of reality, 
while the life of the soul is relegated to the position of a merely 
derivative phenomenon, a reflex of the process of nature.* 

In bringing the system to a conclusion, however, this 
materialism becomes spiritualism. What else can we call it, 

* Herbart very jnstly protests against this in his AUgemeine Metaphytik 
(Wke., iii. 198): “Moreover, in the case of Spinoza everything psychological 
is deduced from the corporeal ; one hardly notices that, according to bis 
teaching, thought should exist independently of matter occupying space. 
But how could it be otherwise in any doctrine which begins by looking upon 
thoughts as representations of the extended? Snob a view will invariably 
be compelled to subject spirit to mass, in virtue of the relationakip between 
copies and their ori^nals.’’ 
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when a divine life is declared to penetrate and consolidate the 
whole of reality, when nature becomes a development of this 
life, and when man is to attain to a participation in infinity and 
eternity through an intellectual love for God ? And this division 
reaches beyond the concepts and affects the core of life itself ; 
it is not a single but a double life which is visible in Spinoza — 
sometimes naturalism, sometimes mysticism. Whatever judg- 
ment we may pass upon Spinoza, it is certain that he did not 
succeed in obtaining the desired unity. Later attempts to 
bring about an eqailibrium of nature and spirit have not been 
any more successful. Psycho-physical parallelism *’ has failed 
in this respect : it either makes the life of the soul a mere 
reflex of natural processes or the latter mere appearances 
of the spirituaf reality ; in neither case is it neutral — it ap- 
proximates either to materialism or to spiritualism. 

‘ Still less does this supposed equilibrium result in a charac- 
teristic type of human culture. For the harmonious settlement 
between nature and spirit, w'hich proved specially attractive 
to artistic natures, did not take place between the outer and 
inner world, as though these were elements with equal rights ; 
it came about entirely within the field of the inner life. When, 
for example, in the creative work of Goethe, every^thing inward 
forces itself into outward expression in order thus to find itself, 
the outer at the same time obtains an inner life ; spiritual life 
is in this case enriched and shaped by a more vigorous compre- 
hension of nature, and in particular it is liberated (by a closer 
relationship to the world as a whole) from all that is petty, 
human, and narrow ; but human being is not divided between 
spirit and nature. 

The monism associated with the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion even more definitely abandons neutrality. It is only 
distinguished from materialism by the fact that it looks upon 
the life of the soul as a primary instead of a secondary pheno- 
menon, as an attribute of matter from the very beginning, and 
not as something whicli develops subsequently at special points. 
But this is practically the view which has always been held by 
the more «Bubtle materialists, and, like them, the monists really 
make nature, as perceived by the senses, everything, and allow 
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the whole of reality to be dominated by natural eonoepts, while 
denying all independent spiritual life. If this position is 
logically followed up^ the resulting type of life and culture will 
be purely materialistic. The matter would take on a different 
complexion if the idea of the spiritualisation of all the elements 
of reality were really taken earnestly, for that would result in a 
conception of 'the world similar to that of Leibniz. But 
materialistic monism does not usually go so far ; it merely 
adds soul to the elements, as a property along with other pro* 
pertios, without their becoming thereby essentially different. 
In reality a soul cannot be had, it can only be. 

If we thus come to the conclusion that materialistic monism 
is open to all the objections which can be urged against the 
coarsest type of materialism, it must be ** admitted that 
spiritualistic monism is a . more promising solution of the 
problem. Monism of this tj’pe would base itself upon the fact 
tkat inner life does not appear merely at separate points, 
scattered and divided, but that it unites to form a comprehensive 
Connected whole, which reveals, at the level of human existence, 
» spiritual life elevated above the individual and with it an 
inner world rich in its own problems and powers. The critical 
fpoint of reality is not in this case sought between nature and the 
soul, but between the unspiritual and the spiritual. The life 
of the soul has a share in both stages, because in the first 
place it is a portion of nature, and in the second, a vessel for 
the reception of spiritual life. The question of how is body 
related to soul gives way to that of the compreliension of 
spiritual and unspiritual together within the one world. The 
answer to this question from this point of view is that the 
mispiritual merely signifies the sub-spiritual ; that the same 
being which exhibits nature and the natural life of the soul 
in a condition of dissociation and as a network of mere relation* 
ships begins in spiritual life to consolidate itself to form a whole 
and to develop a content. Now, for the first time, reality 
appears to gain an inwardness and to reach its own depth. 
Such an elevation from sub-spiritual to spiritual is no mere 
speculative demand, but a task which claims the w^hole of human 
life, for all specifically human achievement, more especially 
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ethical progress, is an ascent from natnre to spirit, an elevation 
of our being from the natural to the spiritual stage. Hence 
in this case the problem passes from the mere intellect into 
the centre of life. 

When, however, spiritual life appears, from this point of view, 
to be at the same time the fundamental substance of reality and 
its goal, this does not in the least mean that in the form in 
which it is possessed by man it is in a position to command the 
whole world and simply to find itself again in nature (as was 
eflSrmed by pure spiritualism). For although it is certain that 
spiritual life must somehow be present to man as something 
superhuman and universally valid, its specific form is continually 
being influenced by much that is merely human. We do not 
possess spiritud life itself, but only a human spiritual life ; 
that is a spiritual life whose superhuman core is never accessible 
to us except through human wrappings. Therefore, if we 
endeavour to explain the whole of reality from the point of view 
of human spiritual life, we unavoidably fall into a narrow and 
anthropomorphic mode of looking at things. An indispensable 
protection against this is found in nature, with its infinity 
and its superiority to all petty human ends : nature saves man 
from sinking into narrow ruts, and continually forces him to 
separate the general idea of spiritual life from its merely human 
form of existence. But all these influences operate within the 
spiritual life, and the position here outlined differs from 
dogmatic spiritualism only in the fact that two separate points 
of departure and two distinct bases are recognised within the 
inclusive whole. It is exactly this, however, which gives rise 
to a type of human culture different from that represented 
by spiritualism. Spiritual life now presents itself not merely 
as the basal fact of life, but also as a task which is })erpetually 
renewing its claim upon us. Far more than before is human 
life set between opposing forces; it appears far less complete, 
far more immersed in the beginnings of an upward effort. 
There is a call to pdtsonal initiative and decision, a demand 
to pass beyond the satisfaction of the intellect into whole- 
hearted alliance with the progressive forces of the universe* 
Hence the ethical rather than the intellectual, the ethical, 
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that is, in the widest sense of the word, becomes the focus of 
human effort. 

The particular form in which this challenge is met will 
no doubt vary with the man and the age, but there can be 
no doubt where the chief point of conflict in these struggles lies 
and at what point, in particular, opinions become divided. The 
crucial question is this : Do we or do we not recognise an 
independent spiritual life, and ivith it a new stage of reality ? 
To answer in the negative, or even to hold one’s judgmen 
back, is to surrender the situation to a coarser or finer type of 
materialism. With our ‘‘Yes,” on the other hand, we win 
guidance along new paths and the secure prospect of ultimate 
triumph. Whether the decision falls on the one side or on the 
other does not depend merely on intellectual •acuteness, but 
primarily on the power and clearness with which the spiritual 
life inspires the man or the age. This again brings us back 
to personal life and being. 

(b) The Monism of To-day 

In the course of a critical study of the spiritual and intellectual 
tendencies of the present day, it would be impossible to avoid 
discussing modern monism. The monism of to-day goes far 
beyond the special problem of the relationship between nature 
and spirit ; it has become a powerful and exceedingly energetic 
movement, which it will be our duty to explain and evaluate. 
Let us bear in mind that the more violent the conflict with 
which we have tp deal, the more bound we are, as philosophers, 
to treat it in a sober and judicial manner. 

It is not possible to understand contemporary monism without 
some consideration oi the wider basis upon which it has been 
built up. The progress made by the idea of nature in influencing 
our concepts of the cosmos and our views of life in general has 
provided this basis. This progress involved a necessary 
reaction against the older and onesidedly religious and 
transcendental type of thought, which Vas in the habit of 
looking upon nature as something subordinate, and of altogether 
secondary importance, or even as an object of suspic^n. The 
rapid growth of natural science and the transformation of life 
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which it effected gave this reaction tremendons weight and 
triumphant power. The scientific precision of the concepts used 
and their united influence in welding together a systematic 
whole of thought were silent but powerful factors. The 
influences proceeding from this source could not be escaped 
even by those whose object it was, in the main, to work in 
an opposite direction; this is obvious, for example, in the 
case of Leibniz, whose unceasing struggle against naturalism 
did not prevent natural concepts forcing their way into, and 
dominating, some of the innermost portions of his thought- 
world. 

Was it not influence of this description which caused him to 
make of the idea of vital progress the all-powerful concept 
of value, to invert all contrasts into differences of degree, 
and to make the concept of logical possibility coincide with 
that of inhibited force? During the nineteenth century this 
movement continued to make progress. The mode of thought 
peculiar to natural science silently increased its influence over 
our concepts and convictions, while we ourselves remained quite 
‘ unconscious of the real nature of the affirmations and negations 
which this process involved. The idea of evolution took upon 
itself the form of a natural process and through the strict causal 
nexus thereby introduced, destroyed the very notion of activity 
and (logically) the idea of a real present as well, without our 
being in the least disturbed. The law of persistence (the 
so-called “law of inertia’’), which held increasing sway in 
the domain of nature, was, without hesitation, carried over 
into the spiritual and historical sphere, although in this case 
the conditions of life must be continually produced afiresh by 
original creative action if they are not to sink immediately. 
On the natural level, happiness is identical with the pleasures 
of sense : this natural concept was uncritically carried over into 
the spiritual world, and people came to look upon spiritual 
happiness as a species of pleasure, though perhaps of a more 
refined description. • When nature is perpetually forcing itself 
Qpon us from outside and inside, it cannot be regarded as 
remarkc^le if nature comes to be treated more and more as 
itself' absolutely constituting world and reality in one, and 
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if a ‘‘scientific view of life** unhesitatingly, and in perfect 
confidence of victory, claims to be not merely a particular 
portion of reality, but an exhaustive representation of the vdiole 
of reality. 

But notwithstanding all its progress, the movement could not 
be completely victorious as long as man occupied a privileged 
and unique position. It was this very position which was now 
shaken in the severest possible manner by the theory of evolution, 
a theory which closely connected man with animal life, thereby 
identifying him with nature, and reducing him to the position 
of being merely one of a number of natural phenomena. The 
immense influence of this tendency was still further increased 
by the results of its practical application : by diligent and 
fi:uitful work it succeeded in revealing a prodigious number 
of facts, linking up hitherto isolated data and combining them 
into an eflfectivo whole. Man seemed to be at last returning 
to his true home after a lengthy period of delusion and vain 
self-glorification. His life appeared to gain a firmer basis, 
to become simpler, fresher, and more genuine ; the old seemed 
new and the new old. A thoroughgoing transformation was 
commenced. 

Modern monism appropriated and co-ordinated these tendencies 
and modes of thought. From the point of view of monism, 
natural concepts merely required a certain extension in the 
direction of the spiritual in order to be capable of absorbing 
the whole range of reality and dominating the whole of life. 
But all these advantages and possibilities would hardly have 
been able alone and of their own capacity to give to monism 
the power and influence over men*s minds that it really 
possesses. There was another factor which directly tended 
to inflame passion and to excite great masses of people. Monism 
was negative as well as affirmative. It not only stood for a 
position of its own, but it represented opposition to the religion 
of the churches. From the beginning, a wide gap has existed 
between modern civilised -life and traditfbnal religion, and 
although a persistent attempt has been made to bridge this gap,, 
its futility has become increasingly obvious, and the alienation has 
developed more and more into complete and sharp opposition. 
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For a long time these problems did not appear likely to aflfect 
the lower strata of society,* but more recently they have 
penetrated deeply into the masses and are now increasingly 
agitating them. If the old type of religion is officially kept 
up in spite of all these changes and»upheavals, and, in particular, 
if it continues to be imposed upon the schools, a condition 
of serious strain is bound to result, and with it the danger 
of a paralysing lack of sincerity. He must be a poor 
psychologist and a shortsighted statesman who can escape 
seeing the anger and the suppressed scorn which such a 
state of affairs develops — emotions which will be forced 
finally to seek some kind of outlet. Now monism stands close 
at hand to provide just such an outlet. Is it surprising that 
it sweeps people along with the force of an irresistible 
whirlwind ? 

The monistic movement is quite comprehensible. It would 
not have acquired its extensive influence unless both its positive 
and negative sides contained elements of truth. But while 
understanding the historical causes which have produced the 
movement and justly estimating the element of truth which it 
contains, we must refuse to assign it the leading place in life. 
First, with regard to religion, there is now a growing movement 
in progress in all civilised nations to liberate it from antiquated 
elements and to shape it in accordance with the present position 
of the historical evolution of life ; such attempts are less simple, 
but more fruitful and more promising for the future, than the 
summary rejection of religion which is usually associated with 
monism. The question is : Is religion (looking beyond all 
ecclesiastical forms) grounded in the inner necessities of our 
being and our relationship to the cosmos or is it not so grounded ? 
If it is, then none of the weaknesses and difficulties of the 
present situation can in any way justify the abandonment of a 

* Thus, for example, it appeared to P. Bayle to be entirely out of the ques- 
tion that the Enlightenment should ever win over the masses. He believed that 
a oertain amount of supefstition was indispensable to the interests and needs of 
society, which, in his opinion, are essentially the same in all ages : Les he$oin$ 
dont je parle ne sont point sujets aux vicissitudes de la lumUre et des UiUbres^ ila 
iont de toiB les terns; Us sont les merries sous un sUcle dHgnorance^ et sousunsi^le 
de science, (See the article on Francis of Assisi in the Dictionnaire,) 
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life-power whose work it is to place man in a proper relationship 
to reality as a whole, a power which undertakes to give man’s 
life greatness and his soul a self-value and a true inner life. 
The opponents of religion are in such a hurry to inflict some 
injury upon the Church and the clergy that they usually forget 
that this negation (with its abandonment of all independent 
inner life) injures no one so much as themselves. We are 
reminded of the boy whose father had refused to give him a 
pair of gloves, and who stood still in the bitter cold, with 
freezing hands, saying : ‘‘It serves my father quite right that 
my hands are freezing. Why didn’t he give me those gloves ? ’’ 
We are still left with the main question — and whether we 
hold monism to be right or not will depend on the answer we 
give to it — the question, namely, whether the nartural concepts 
exclusively employed by monism are sufi&cient for the full inter- 
pretation of reality. In two directions, in particular, doubts are 
bound to arise — in the sphere of the theory of knowledge and in 
that of the content of spiritual life, as revealed in history. In 
the first place it must be pointed out that our conception of the 
world is not a thing given to us from outside ; we build it up 
ourselves by means of psychical processes, according to the laws 
of our own minds. This subjective point of view usually bases 
itself, in the first instance, upon Kant, whose pre-eminent 
energy has compelled philosophical research to proceed along 
these lines. This compulsion is not due, however, merely to 
Kant, or indeed to any individual philosopher, but to the whole 
character of modem life and thought. For nothing is more 
typical of modern life and modem civilisation than the liberation 
of the subject from its dependence upon environment, and its 
establishment within a life of its own. If at the same time the 
possession of the world is not abandoned, but passionately sought 
after with all available strength, then life takes a completely 
new turn : instead of proceeding from the object to the subject, 
from the world to man, it proceeds from the subject to the object, 
from man to the world. Such a reversal mul^t essentially change 
the content of life and hence affect each particular department. 
This remark applies also to knowledge. Our conception of 
reality will be refined, vitalised, and spiritualised when the result 
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is understood in the light of the development which led up to it, 
when it is fully recognised that our conception of reality is 
pieced together from within, that not the outer world, but our 
spiritual organisation, supplies both the outline and the general 
form, and that elements which at first sight appear simple often 
embody the results of a very complicated process. At the same 
time it becomes clear that with all our toil we cannot get beyond 
a human view of reality, which in its turn becomes problematical 
when subjected to a more penetrating analysis and called upon 
to demonstrate Hs truth. New questions and new difl&culties 
arise. We feel ourselves incomparably less settled in our 
opinions than we were before, but in spite of this we experience 
a deepening of reality and of our own personal life. 

The materialists and monists recognise nothing of all this. 
The sense-world, just as it stands (or appears to stand) consti- 
tutes for them the genuine and whole reality. • From the point 
of view of the theory of knowledge this is as if some one were to 
maintain the obsolete Ptolemaic astronomy and refuse to admit 
the discoveries of Copernicus ! It reveals a naive realism best 
compared with that exhibited by the mediaeval scholastics — 
usually so despised by the naturalistic school. Thus philosophy 
(in opposition to naturalism) represents the rights of the subject 
as defended by modern thought. It represents a truth which 
may be obscured but cannot be abandoned. 

Passing on to the second main objection, we find ourselves face 
to face with a problem which goes yet deeper down. It is the 
problem of the content of reality. Naturalism and monism 
agree in conceiving this content as something far less significant 
than it really is. They ignore what (to those of another opinion) 
is of primary importance — the life of the spirit. Their position 
being that all inner life is a mere adjunct of nature, they are 
compelled to treat the psychical life as a mere process taking 
place within each separate individual ; in pursuance of this line 
of thought they lay stress upon the indefinable nature of the 
boundary between the animal and the human, and point out that 
what was formerly looked upon as a human heirloom has in 
reality^slowly worked its way up by a historical process of evolu- 
tion, and that even the civilised man remains to a very great 
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extent under the power of natural instincts. We extend our full 
recognition to the foregoing and have no desire to diminish its 
importance. But it is not the whole. For the life of the human 
soul does not remain in a state of disintegration and confinement 
to separate points, as does that of animals : it results in an 
integration and the formation of a common life, which in turn 
develops an immeasurable wealth of concrete fact, displaying 
essentially new features as compared with the merely natural 
world. Histoiy and society, in their distinctively human sense, 
would be impossible without this integration. In its absence, 
how could speech be employed to communicate thought and how 
could human culture have developed at all ? Upon this basis is 
built up a vast and complicated system of human activities, such 
as law, morality, art, and science. These separate activities have 
(like the whole) their own laws, problems, and experiences. They 
bring man face to face with difficult tasks ; they exercise an 
increasing attraction over him, and in return make him into 
something immeasurably greater than he was ; from being a 
mere fragment of nature he becomes more and more a spiritual 
being, and in this capacity he inwardly experiences the infinite, 
while as a moral personality he is gifted with the power of 
converting the world into personal action. Such a profound 
transformation as this necessarily reveals a new aspect of reality. 
It is clear that man has now entered upon a new stage in the 
progress of the world, the recognition of which must essentially 
enlarge and deepen his general conception of the whole. This 
is no mere theory. In the course of the historical and social 
development of man as we know it, reality has actually been 
thus unfolded and has worked itself into the institutions of life, 
forming a developing force which surrounds us with a thousand 
influences. To bring this inner solidarity of human life to full 
recognition was the chief task of German speculative philosophy. 
It was conscious of having reached a far higher level than the 
Enlightenment, because it explained spiritual contents and 
values by reference to this solidarity and not, Kke the Enlighten- 
ment, by derivation from the mere individual. 

Naturalism, however, overlooks this rise of the spiritual life, 
this development of a specific stage of civilisation, this inner 
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growth of man through the work of millenniums, and ignores the 
whole wealth of reality thus reyealed. From the point of view 
of naturalism, all this is simply non-existent, or at any rate it 
receives no systematic appreciation. We are given a picture of 
the whole which disregards everything specifically human, every- 
thing spiritual and everything which imparts a content to life. 
This involves a terrible restriction and impoverishment of life. 
It signifies a rejection of the whole inner content of history and 
an abandonment of everything in which humanity seeks its great- 
ness. Naturalism constructs and rounds ofif its conception of the 
cosmos without taking man into account — and then, with his 
distin^ishing characteristics as far as possible eliminated, he is 
squeezed in as well as may be ! We speak of reaction when we 
see life being screwed back to some old stage of being already 
inwardly obsolete. Yet all such attempts to confine life to an 
outworn historical position are modest indeed compared with 
this attempt to chain life down to its prehistoric beginnings, and 
so deprive it of all chance of inner elevation and true develop- 
ment. When contemplated from this standpoint, the whole of 
human history, with all its characteristic features, is seen to be 
nothing but a colossal error, a complete departure from truth, 
since it has more and more deceived man by holding up to him 
an inner world which is in reality a mockery and a delusion. 

At the same time we are not infrequently called upon to 
endure the annoyance of seeing this denial of an independent 
spiritual life parade itself as a thing to be taken for granted — 
something which only ignorance or obstinacy could avoid recognis- 
ing. It is quite possible to understand this attitude. Negative 
tendencies have always stood in peculiar danger of engendering 
dogmatism and fanaticism towards other types of thought. In 
order to be able to criticise oneself and to justly value others, 
nothing is more necessary than the capacity of sympathetically 
entering into other modes of thought and contemplating one’s 
own position from the new point of view. This capacity is 
especially endang6red when a system rapidly attains completion 
and begins to regard everything outside its limits as non-existent. 
As a J)hinker and investigator Hume was certainly a great man, 
and as far as his own life was concerned he was anything but 
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a fanatic, yet could there be a more flagrant example of intel- 
lectual fanaticism than his famous dictum which consigned to 
the flames all philosophical literature not conforming to his 
opinions ? * 

The equilibrium of spiritual life was long enough threatened 
by theology and religion, and now in the very course of its 
reaction from this influence it is in danger of being disturbed 
by the exclusive domination of the natural sciences. It is not 
so much the natural sciences themselves which are to blame as 
the philosophical systems based upon them, such as monism 
and naturalism. It may be remarked in addition that it is 
doubtful whether monism fulfils the very object which is its 
main aim (an object that we others, too, regard as of essential 
importance), namely, the establishment of unity id the thought- 
world. The question is, does it not, while forcibly welding its 
concepts together, inwardly divide life as a whole ? Its concepts 
and doctrines are modelled on nature as seen from the 
mechanical point of view, hence the cosmos becomes a domain 
of mere blind actuality, in which there is no room for conduct, 
only for mechanical occurrence ; no inward impulse, only 
I'uxtaposition ; no real unity, only a fitting together of separate 
parts. To the really logical mind this means the disappearance 
of all contents and values. There remains no place for the 
concept of truth, and therefore no place for science. Any 
spiritual consciousness which is produced can do no more than 
calmly and uncritically submit to the world-process. This is 
the theory. But how is it carried out in practice ? Monism is 
carrying on an active struggle for truth, and is filled with joyful 
faith in human progress ; in its construction of human life it 

• See the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding ^ at the end of the twelfth 
section: “When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, what 
havoc must we make! If we take in our hand any volume of divinity or 
school metaphysics, for instance ; let us ask : Does it contain any abstract 
reasonings concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any experi- 
mental reasonings concerning matter of fact or existence? No. Commit it 
then to the flames. For it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” 
Should a speculative philosopher pronounce judgment in this fashion, people 
would pronounce him an imbecile or a fanatic. But when such a method is 
adopted against philosophy there are many who see in it the evidence of a 
powerful and undaunted spirit ! 
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clings firmly to the old ideals of the good and beautiful, and it 
derives the chief motive for its scientific efforts from the con- 
viction that through science it is possible to bring more truth 
and more reason into human existence — in a word, we find 
monism, in these respects, travelling along a purely idealistic 
path ! Is it possible to imagine a crasser dualism than to hold 
materialistic views of life while acting according to the principles 
of idealism? This is but another example of the ancient 
experience that men often accomplish with their labour the exact 
opposite of what they themselves intended. 



2. EVOLUTION 

(a) On the History of the Term 

Neither the terms expressing the idea of evolution nor the 
concept itself came into general use until the Alodern Period. 
Entwicklung (evolution) appears in the German language for 
the first time towards the end of the seventeenth century, but 
did not become at all popular until the second half of the 
eighteenth. An older term is Auswicklung (also sick mmcickehi) 
which was probably first used in a philosophical sense by Jakob 
Bohme. Entwickehif according to Grimm, was first emploj^ed 
by the lexicographer Stieler {Der deutschen Sprachc Starnmbaum, 
1691), sick entivickeln by Haugwitz (in Solu?ian, 1684), and by 
Hagedorn. The scholars of the eighteenth century frequently 
spoke of an Entivickeln and Entwicklung of a concept, proof and 
proposition ; the procedure whereby a concept is worked out 
in detail is called i\iQ Entivicklung of the concept’' (Lambert). 
Entwicklung in- the sense of a self-evolution {Sichentu ickeln and 
Selhstentwicklung) came into use with the growth of the German 
Humanistic Movement, which, seeking as it did for a soul in 
reality, and for the recognition of constructive forces in nature, 
found for this desire characteristic expression in this term. It 
is sufficient to refer to Herder and Goethe. Tetens brings 
Entwicklung into the title of a book, that of his chief work, 
published in 1777 : Philosophische Versuche iiher die menschliche 
Natur und Hire Entwickelung (Philosophical Investigations 
with regard to Human Nature and its Development). Entwick-^ 
lung now completely replaced Auswicklung (which still pre- 
dominated in Kant’s earlier works). Einwicklung (involution), 

940 
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which was usually used in the opposite sense to AuBwicklung^ 
also disappeared from the philosophical vocabulary. 

The German expression was a translation of the Latin term, 
which it partly replaced and partly tolerated as a rival. The 
terms evolutio-involutio and explicatio-complicatio or implicatioy 
are derived from Latin classics, but there they were used only 
in a methodological sense and were not applied to actual 
growth.* So, too, in the Middle Ages ; Thomas Aquinas 
used only explicitiis and implicitus, and these only in their formal 
sense. Only the mystical speculation which originated in the 
writings of Pseudo-Dionysius employed the words and concepts 
in order to give expression to an inner relation of God and the 
world. Thus Scotus Erigenus has mvolutus, convolutus, com- 
plicatiOf repUcebtio. Since Nicholas of Cusa, the philosopher 
who stood on the threshold of the Modem World, connected 
himself with this mode of thought, he made continual use of the 
terms explicatio and complicatio. When he employed evolutio 
he thought it necessary to add an explanation. t With the 
growth of the Modern World the expressions became more and 
more usual. Together with developpcment and enveloppement, 
evolutio and involutio were (sLVonvite terms of Leibniz’s; eighteenth- 
century physiology, also, adopted them in the sense of the later 
so-called pre-formation theory (the ‘‘ box theory ”). In contrast 
to this, the theory of a new formation by development (repre- 
sented with especial brilliance by C. F. Wolff in the theoria 
generationis) was called (pigemsis X in place of “ evolution ” — 
now understood as implying a merely quantitative increase, and 


• Cicero (see, for example, Top , , 9) has : Turn defmitio adhibetur^ qua qiuisi 
involutwu evolvit idy de quo quceritur, 

t Nicholas says (Paris ed. of 1514, i. 89 a); Linea est puncti evolutio . — 
Qmmodo intelligie lineampuucti cvolutionem ? — Evolutionem id est explicationem. 

t C. F. Wolff expressed himself very clearly with regard to these concepts, 
more especially in the German edition and in the second Latin edition of 1774. 
The following passage occurs in the latter (Pmmonenda^ § 50): Evolutio phano- 
menon est^ quod H csmitiam ejm et attributa specteSf omni quidem tempore, at 
inconspicuum, exslitit, denifiie vero, speciem prase f evens ac si nunc demum oriatur, 
quo-modo eunque eonspicuum redditur. See also Kant {Krit. d. Urteilskraft., v. 
486, Hart .) : ** The system of generated things as mere educts is called that of 
individual pf e-formation or the theory of evolution ; that of generated things as 
prodaots is called the system of epigenesis.’* 

. 16 
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80 rejected. But at the same time evolution retained the larger 
meaning of development in general; thus (particularly with 
non-Teutonic peoples) it has become the most popular designa** 
tion of the most recent form of the theory of descent. 

(b) On the History of the Concept and Problem 
of Evolution 

The doctrine of evolution illustrates, perhaps more clearly 
than any other, the gap between the old mode of thought and 
the new. The doctrine of permanence (die Beharrwngshhre) 
is as closely connected with the ideals of the Ancient World 
as is the doctrine of evolution with those of the Modern World. 
Hence the study of this subject will again render necessary a 
rapid review of the whole historical movement^ 

It is true that important beginnings of a theory of evolution 
were to be found in the earliest Greek philosophy ; but in the 
mid-classical period the doctrine of permanence was decidedly 
predominant, for the artistic character of the Greek people was 
more in sympathy with this mode of thought and much better 
able to form clear concepts with regard to it. Reality, indts 
fundamental content, was regarded as a living work of art 
arranged strictly according to rule, and controlled by an un- 
changing order. The chief aim of science was to throw this 
truth into clear relief and free it from the confused crowd of 
passing sense-impressions. This task could not be accom- 
plished without recognising a state of being superior to time, 
and the truth of the concepts was derived from their corre- 
spondence with this being ; through thought the concepts were 
communicated to action and supplied the latter with per- 
manent aims. According to this view of life, science is in 
the first place a transference firom a world of becoming into a 
world of being y and of living being. Being is consistently placed 
before becoming.* This type of thought takes on a more 

* In illustration we will content ourselves with a single passage from Aristotle 
{De part, anim.f 640 a, 18) : ?/ yipEcrig %vtKa Tijg obaiag aX\* ohx V oMa 
tviKa rrlQ yeviaeutg, 1 : cwei d* tori rotovroVy ri^v yhf^aiv w di Kat rotavrtiv <rvfi^ 
jiaiviiv avayKaXov. Even the term denoting science is brought into relationship 
with the idea of permanent being (see Phys., 244 b, 9) : t) d* iK apxng 
iTriaTTjfitjg ykveat^ ovx hnv* riy yap Tjpifiiiaai Kai CTrjpai rtjp didpoiap {maraaOa 
Kai ^popiip \iyofUP, 
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detailed character in the doctrine of forms, created by Plato and 
further developed by Aristotle. Independent of time, the forms 
serve as the prototypes and fundamental forces of the things. 
These unchanging forms continue right through a world-process 
which knows neither beginning nor end. All change comes 
from matter, which, at any rate in this earthly life, does not 
permanently adhere to form, but, although for a time seized 
and moulded by it, continually eludes it again and loses form : 
therefore form must ever anew seize and mould matter ; 
this explains the unceasing change, the restless becoming and 
ceasing to become. This view was applied, in the first place, to 
individual living beings. But it was not denied that there was 
movement and alteration outside this sphere ; changes in the 
positions of the stars, and the rising and falling of nations were 
readily recognised. But such changes as these were thought on 
closer examination to confirm the doctrine of permanence ; for in 
spite of their great changes of position the stars revolve in their 
courses and come back to the starting-point in order to com- 
mence a new cycle. The change is thus only apparent. 
History, in the same fashion, consists of an endless succession 
of cycles of essentially similar content; for the ascent of a 
people only proceeds to a certain point and then changes into 
descent, until some elementary catastrophe of fire or water 
brings about rejuvenation and the same movement is free to 
begin again. Thus we have an everlasting repetition. What 
we are experiencing now has already taken place countless times 
and will take place countless times again. The world was not 
represented as a rigid state of being, but as full of movement — 
movement such as that of the days and years, strictly rhythmic 
and full of secure peace in the midst of all outer changes. In 
every direction life is confined within fixed limits ; there is no 
real aspiration beyond these limits, no progi’ess into the infinite, 
no hope of an essentially better future. In its stead we have a 
conviction that the present, just as it is, can comprehend the 
eternal and fill our 4ife with it. Activity itself has in this case 
to absorb rest, and it accomplishes this by itself becoming an 
operatiop satiated and satisfied in itself energy ” in the 
Aristotelian sense) instead of a mere striving. Such an activity 
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is secured in the first place by the contemplation of the true and 
the beautiful, but, in its highest form, conduct, as well, becomes 
the representation of a constant type and character. 

Such a type of thought consistently looks upon the unchange- 
able as good and the changeable as bad. The main charac- 
teristic of the divinity is eternity, a state of being unmoved by 
the course of time. An unchangeable ideal status is held up as 
a guide to conduct and as a standard of reference ; this we see, 
more particularly, in the construction of ideal constitutions 
independent of historical changes. The conviction that our life 
rests upon fixed foundations and moves within fixed limits im- 
parts a characteristic quality to the work of every sphere of life, 
even of logic and scientific method. The fundamental truths 
are supposed to exist in a completed form as concepts and judg- 
ments. All that remains for us to do is to clearly define them, 
to place them in their relationships to one another, and to follow 
up their consequences. Inference thus becomes the main por- 
tion of philosophical work, while the new age, on the other hand, 
has laid emphasis rather upon the concepts and judgments. 

The philosophical doctrines were reinforced from the very out- 
set by the subjective temper of the individual, who desired to 
obtain a constant and worthy content of life, in spite of the 
manifold and wearisome changes arising from the relations of 
the city-states to one another. The desire to leave the human 
sphere and turn to the universe was due at the same time to the 
search for an inward elevation and consolidation of existence. 
Towards the close of the antique regime this tendency gained in 
power and Christianity gave it fresh nourishment. The problem 
was now passing from the realm of art to that of religion. The 
most advanced Greek thought had sought for rest within move- 
ment ; the problem now was to rise above the inconstant and 
meaningless activity of the world and find rest in God, there to 
seek a refuge, as in a safe harbour, from the storms of life. 
There was a desire not for pursuit but for possession, for firm 
and secure possession. This type of thought was deepened 
and strengthened in a peculiar degree through the influence of 
mysticism. Mysticism held the essence of all wisdom^to con- 
sist in reducing time to a mere appearance and becoming 
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younger” every day thrbugh an increasing absorption in the 
eternal being. At the time of the passing away of the ancient 
world and the dawn of the Middle Ages, this idea seized hold of 
men's minds all the more powerfully because it corresponded 
with the general state of civilisation. An old type of human 
culture had just exhausted its influence, and as yet no fruitful 
beginnings of a new type were at hand. Even the greatest 
minds could see no task higher than the faithful preservation 
of man’s existing possession, and its conscientious communica- 
tion to future generations. Religious truth, as a divine revela- 
tion, seemed, even more than anything else, to be unchangeable. 
But in other departments of life, also, such as philosophy and 
medicine, law and politics, there seemed no hope whatever of 
man attainiiTg to anything more than that which he already 
possessed. The dogmas of the Church wore hardly more 
authoritative than the teachings of Aristotle and Galen. 

The mighty ordered system of the Middle Ages rests upon 
these convictions — a system which set up throughout the whole 
of life unchanging standards and fixed connections, outward and 
inward, more particularly in economical relationships, and guided 
life in secure pathways while permitting no desire for alteration 
to find expression. Such a mode of thought is far removed from 
the comprehension of nature as a realm of gradual development ; 
on the contrary, it regards nature as engaged merely in the 
conservation of the forms imparted to it, in the first instance, 
by the Creator.* 

From the very beginning the Modern World was hostile to 
the doctrine of permanence, for it could not develop an indepen- 
dent character without a belief in movement and in the right to 
move, and in fighting for this belief it could not fail to advance 
its own aspirations. As a matter of fact, the position of humanity 
had altered very appreciably since the close of the Ancient 
World. New races had arisen, full of exuberant youthful energy ; 

* We have not space quote more than one oharaoteristic passage. Alanus 
de Insulis puts the following words into the mouth of nature (see Baumgartner, 
Die Philos, des A. d. J., p. 79) : Me igitur tamquam sui vicarium rerum generihus 
sigilland^ monetariam destinavit^ ut ego in propriis incudibus rerum effigies 
comimnetans ah incudi forma covformatum deviare non sinerem. 
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the long centuries of the Middle Age^ had served to accumulate 
much latent capacity^ which increasingly strove to manifest itself 
trusting in itself to see the world with its own eyes and to shape 
it towards its own ends. Men grew tired of mere receptivity 
and acquiescence in tradition, and there arose a tendency towards 
the further development and renewal of life. A changed life- 
consciousness opened up new prospects and new tasks, while the 
idea of a progressive movement increasingly dominated the life 
and work of humanity. 

It was, however, no easy task to secure a proper outlet for this 
vital energy. The history of the idea of evolution shows that 
this task was successfully accomplished only by relating the new 
impulse to older efforts, and it indicates various stages through 
which the movement passed. The impulse towardh a renewal of 
life reaches back to Christianity itself ; although in its ecclesias- 
tical form Christianity clung firmly to the doctrine of unchange- 
ability, its thought-world was not lacking in fruitful impulses of 
an opposite character. History meant far more to Christianity 
than it did to the Ancient World. It was the Christian con- 
viction that the divine had appeared in the domain of time, not 
as a pale reflection but in the whole fullness of its glory ; hence 
as the dominating central point of the whole it must relate the 
whole past to itself and unfold the whole future out of itself. 
The unique character of this central occurrence was beyond all 
doubt. Christ could not come again and yet again to be cruci- 
fied ; hence the countless historical cycles of the Ancient World 
disappeared, there was no longer the old eternal recurrence of 
things. History ceased to be a uniform rhythmic repetition and 
became a comprehensive whole, a single drama. Man was now 
called upon to accomplish a complete transformation, and this 
made his life incomparably more tense than it had been in the 
days when man had merely to unfold an already existing nature. 
Hence in Christianity, and nowhere else, lie the roots of a higher 
valuation of history and of temporal life in general. 

But the realisation and definite expressfon of the principle 
underlying these changes was a slow process. Philosophical 
speculation played a chief part in this work; at that* time it 
went hand in hand with the desire for a more genuine and 
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inward appropriation of truth, and above everything else it 
sought to bring the world into a more intimate relationship with 
God than mere primitive credulity could do. What is this world 
with all its activities, and what does it signify from God’s own 
point of view ? According to Augustine’s answer, the world can 
be nothing other than the self-manifestation of the Divine Being. 
According to this conception, however, all manifoldness acquires 
an inner relationship and the various historical events can no 
longer remain a mere disconnected sequence, but become parts 
of a general movement, nay, of a single world-embracing action ; 
even that which subsequently comes upon the scene must have 
been in some way already present in the preceding events. Thus 
the whole world-process may be compared to the development of 
a tree from its seed.* The mystical speculation of Dionysius, 
Scotus Erigena, and others carried this line of thought still 
further, conceiving the whole world as an auswickeln (unrolling) 
of that which is eingewickelt (rolled up) in God, as a develop- 
ment of eternity to temporal life, of invisible unity to visible 
plurality. The terms and images associated with this type of 
thought are certainly not of such a nature as to lead us to 
identify it too closely with modern evolutionary doctrines. Both 
the fundamental being and the motive force remained of a wholly 
transcendental description ; the chain of occurrences and the 
series of sequences did not spring from the realm of time itself ; 
they were a timeless differentiation of the divine unity. As this 
unity, with its eternal rest, was held to be unconditionally higher 
than the world, life, in these latter days, did not strive to enter 


* Augustine is the leading spirit of the above tendency. The following 
passage is particularly characteristic of his teaching with regafd to evolution 
(op, iii. 148 D) : Sicut in ipso grano invmbiliter erant omnia simul qua per 
tempora in arborem surgerent ; ita ipse mundus cogitandus est, cum Deus simul 
omnia creavit^ habuisse simul omnia qua in illo et cum illo facta sunt, quando 
factus est dies, non solum calum cum sole et luna cum sideribus — sed etiam ilia 
qua aqua et terra produxit, potentialiter atqub caubalitbr, priusquamper tem^ 
porum moras ita exorirentur, quomodo nobis jam nota in eis operibus, qua Deus 
usque nunc operatur, 714 E shows how he conceived of the development of 
a tree from its seed ; In illo grano seminis exiguo, vix visibili, si consideres 
animo^ non oculis, in ilia exiguitate, ilUs angmtiis et radix latet et robur 
insertum %st et folia futura aUigata sunt et fructus, qui apparebit in arbors, jam 
est pramissus in semine. 
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into the fullness of the world, but rather to retire from it into the 
unity superior to all plurality and movement, separation and. 
unrest. But in spite of these important differences it was the 
world of mystical and speculative thought which introduced the 
modem doctrine of evolution. The former, in describing the 
world as a manifestation of the Divine Being, had taught men 
to think more highly of it and had directed life towards the 
eternal and infinite. The world would not appear so imposing 
to the modern investigator if the idea of God, of the Absolute 
Being, had not lent it life and splendour. 

Before secure progress in this direction was possible, an im- 
portant modification had to take place in the view of the world’s 
relationship to God. It would not do for the closer union of the 
world and God to have the effect of allowing the world to become 
completely absorbed in God ; it must rather tend towards giving 
it a higher value as the expression of the Divine Being. Now, 
this alteration in point of view is to be seen in the teaching 
of Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64), the pioneer philosopher of the 
Renaissance ; he saw the world as the unfolding of the infinite 
life (the new speculation, in dealing with the idea of God, usually 
placed infinity before eternity), and hence filled through and 
through with life ; he fancied it thirsting at every point for 
participation in the infinite life, and for this very reason carry- 
ing in itself an impulse towards unlimited progress.'*' It was 

* Only a progress into the infinite can provide the wealth of life contained 
in the Absolute Being with the means of expression ; see, for example, Nicholas 
of Cusa (Paris ed. of 1514, ii. 188 a) : Posse semper plus et phis mtelligere sine 
fine, est similitudo ceternce sapientice, et ex hoc dice, quod est viva imago, qua $e 
cmformat creatori sine fine, II. 187 h : Semper vellet id quod intelligit plus 
intellegere et quod amat plus ainare, et mundus totus non sufficit ei, quia non 
replet desiderium intelligendi ejus. 

In spite of the prevailing doctrine of permanence the concept of progress 
was by no means strange to the Ancient World ; Plato and Aristotle have 
the expressions tTricoaig and iinhdoifai for it ; the Stoic wpoKOTrq was, however, 
far more prominent and was used (for example by Polybius) exactly in the sense 
of our progress.” The idea of a progress into the infinite has its roots among 
the Platonists and mystics, but did not attain full development until the philo- 
sophy of the New Period came into being. Leibniz represents its highest level 
(see, for example, 150 a, Erdm.) : In cumulum etiam pulchritudinis perfection-^ 
isqtie wniversalis operum divinorum progressus quidam perpetuus Uheftrimusque 
fotius universi est agnoscendus, ita ut ad majorem semper cultum procedat ff, ; 
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the duty of created beings to approximate, by means of a gradual 
growth, towards those qualities which God already possessed. 
In this manner the function of movement was essentially en- 
nobled and an upward aspiration was imparted to the whole 
world. At the same time, in exact contrast to the latter days 
of the Ancient World, the artistic was assigned a place by the 
side of the religious ; nay, it began to replace the latter. As 
the world more and more took on the form of a living work 
of art in whose harmony all apparent contrasts vanish, it seemed 
to produce movement (like all development) from within, through 
the unfolding of its own being. The absolute now meant not so 
much a domain of its own as a depth or background of the 
world. Giordano Bruno’s thought represented the victory of 
pantheism over theism. Henceforth the immanent and artistic 
form of the theory of evolution predominated, and down to the 
present day the terms and symbols we make use of stand under 
its influence. The upward movement of nature, working from 
within outwards, was now compared to the quiet and unceasing 
growth of plants. The Enlightenment, since it split up nature 
into soulless elements, was less favourable to this typo oi 
thought ; * on the other hand, the reaction against the En- 
lightenment (as exemplified in German Humanism) did full 
justice to it. Here not the mere movement but the artistic 
construction was looked upon as the main work of nature: 
hence all change became a development from within and all 


• 

further, Deutsche Schri/ten^ ii. 36 : “ The perfection of all creatures, including 
man, consists in a strong and unhampered forward impulse towards ever new 
perfections.” In the case of Wolff and his school, perpetuus sive non irnpedittis 
ad majores perfectiones progressus was reckoned the highest good. The term 
Fortschritt (progress) probably ffrst took rank as a fixed terip in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 

* At the same time there is no lack of stimulating ideas along these lines. 
See, for example, the little noticed passage in Leibniz’s chief work (Nouv, Ess,^ 
iii., 0 . vi., p. 317 a (Erdm.) : Peut-etre que dans quelque terns ou dans quelque 
lieu de Vunivers les esplces des animaux sent ou €taient ou sermt plus sujets d 
changer f qu'elles ne sont prisentement parmi nous, ct plusieurs aniinaux qui ont 
quelque chose du chat^^omnie le lion^ le tigre, et le lynx pourraient avoir M 
d'une mime race et pourront etre maintenant comme des so-usdivisions nouvelUs 
de Vancienne espice des chats, Ainsi je reviens toujours d ce que fai dit plus 
d*une foifi que nos determinations des espices physiques sont provisionelles et 
proportionelles d nos connaissances. 
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multiplicity of form seemed to be reducible to a single funds* 
mental type. Spreading beyond the realm of nature, the idea 
of evolution then mastered the life of man and the cosmos as 
a whole ; “ everything which occurs in reality " was now viewed 
as the “ development of an absolute reason ” (Schelling, i. 481). 
In the more detailed working out of this idea different tendencies 
became apparent ; Romanticism laid special stress upon the quiet 
growth and increase, while Hegel with his cosmic logic brought 
a larger element of self-activity into the conception of evolution ; 
in every case, however, the movement works from within out- 
ward, the superior force of the whole being looked upon as 
operative at each separate point. 

It is precisely this inwardness which distinguishes the artistic 
view of evolution from the strictly scientific (which is peculiar to 
the Modern World), for the latter abandons all inner relation- 
ships and considers the problem entirely from the point of view 
of immediate existence; the empirical co-operation of the ele- 
ments is to teach us how to understand nature as a whole, and 
all progress is to take place in a temporal sequence. The idea 
of evolution, thus interpreted, has become a corner-stone of 
modem science. It has the effect of reducing the immediate 
aspect of things to a mere appearance ; starting with this, it 
still remains for us to penetrate to the real conditions. This is 
accomplished by a process of analysis, which picks out the 
simplest elements; laws are then discovered which reveal the 
mannw of operation of these elements, and finally, by means 
of the idea of evolution, the world is built up anew and the 
existing state of affairs is made comprehensible as the result 
of historical gro^h. Thus modern science makes use of the 
evolutionary doctrine as a chief synthetic principle, and it is 
at the same time the completion and the touchstone of the whole 
work of scientific enquiry : no wonder that modem thought and 
modem humanity feel themselves to be indebted to it. 

The new doctrine of evolution came into being simultaneously 
with the definite uprising of the moderfr type of thought. 
Descartes already entertained the idea (if only as a possibility) 
that the present state of the world had been graduaUyJbrought 
about as the result of a temporal process {cum tempore, sue- 
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cessive).* As the centuries passed by this idea mastered each 
separate department of thought and engraved itself more and 
more deeply upon the body of our knowledge.! In cosmology, 
the ancient idea of the unchangeability of the astronomical 
world gave way to that of the gradual development of the 
celestial bodies and their systems (Kant and Laplace). Again, 
the content of the soul is no longer taken as ready-made and 
then described and analysed, after the old-fashioned style, 
modern psychology having striven, since Locke’s time, to 
understand the growth and development of the soul genetically, 
through a study of the simplest phenomena of life. Human 
history, too, takes on the appearance of a gradual upward move- 
ment from almost imperceptible beginnings to unlimited heights 
of achievement. Similarly, the other departments of human 
culture are looked upon as being in a condition of flux and 
change : in fact, on every hand science has undergone a trans- 
formation as compared with the former point of view. For- 
merly, science selected what was permanent and immediately 
linked it up to form a fixed whole ; it was an artistic present- 
ment of manifoldness as a whole ; but now it brought the 
(apparently) fixed into flux and dug its way with unceasing 
energy down to smaller and smaller elements, converting reality 
into an unfinished process. In this way it seemed to come into 
much closer touch with things, while formerly it had approached 
them from outside ; hence to bring a thing within the sphere 
of evolution meant to throw a new and powerful light upon it. 

Although the modern idea of evolution had long been influ- 
ential, it did not really become predominant in life and work 
as a whole until Darwin set his mark upon it. To begin with, 

I 

• Clauberg described the Cartesian method after the following fashion, and 
his description is, in essentials, accurate : Hanc viethodum Cartesiana physica 
tenens considerat onincs res naturales non statim quales sunt in statu perfectionis 
svuB absoluto [ut vulgo fieri solet ab aliis), sed prim agit de quibusdam eurundem 
principiis valde simplicibus et facilibus, deinde explicate qmmodo paulatim ex illis 
principiiSt suprema causa certis legibus opus dirigente^ oriantur et fiant aut 
certe oriri aut fieri possiUtf donee tandem tales evadant^ quales esse experimur 
dum consummata et absolutes sunt (op, philos, 755). 

f An important part of this movement is dealt with in an admirable manner 
by H. Heiibsler in Der Rationalismus des 17 Jahrhunderts in seinen Beziehungen 
zur Entwicklu7ig8lehre, 1885. 
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his work filled up a great gap. Until then organic forms had 
persistently resisted genetical explanation, subsisting as an 
unbridged gulf between the universal concept of evolution, on 
the one hand, and the experiences of human development on 
the other, thereby preventing the thoroughgoing application 
of the former to the latter. It is true that important beginnings 
of an explanation existed (for which we are indebted for the 
most part to Lamarck), but these beginnings were not con- 
nected up to form a complete whole, and hence failed to compel 
conviction. Through his combination of the doctrine of descent 
with that of selection, Darwin filled up this gap and supplied 
the whole with the portion necessary for its completion. The 
peculiar strength of his teaching lies in the fact that by means 
of an exceedingly detailed investigation of his p»*ticular depart- 
ment he elaborated concepts which seemed to be capable of 
immeasurable application in every direction. As Helmholtz 
expresses it: “He elevated each separate department above 
that condition in which it merely contained an accumulation 
of enigmatical observations and connected it up with a great 
development, at the same time establishing definite concepts 
in the place of what may be called an artistic mode of viewing 
things” {Pop. Wissenschaft. Vortrdge, 2nd ed., ii. 204). The 
service which Darwin has rendered us suffers no diminution 
through the ever-increasing insight into the limitations of the 
doctrine of selection, with its struggle for existence and survival 
of the fittest ; for Darwin himself did not offer this theory as 
the sole explafiation of organic forms. The fact remains that 
it was he who raised the problem into a new position, and that 
it was through his establishment of the idea of evolution in 
the sphere of organic life that this idea was enabled to enlarge 
itself to a view of life as a whole. 

This development was due, in the first place, to Herbert 
Spencer, who, approaching the matter from a realistic point of 
view, was the first to employ the doctrine of evolution as the 
basis of a specific view of life. For him, evolution was a tran- 
sition from a comparatively disconnected state of things to one 
that was more connected. Evolution seemed to him Jbhe most 
universal fact in the world; he saw it in the integration of 
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matter and the diBintegration of movement, and following upon 
this period, so as to form an endless cycle, he perceived another 
period of dissolution — an absorption of movement and a disin- 
tegration of matter. Thence follows a transition from the 
similar to the dissimilar, an increasing specialisation and differ- 
entiation in the world as a whole, in the various celestial bodies, 
in human society, in human culture, and in the individual; 
the period of disintegration follows in the opposite direction. 
There is no mistaking the relationship between this rhythmic 
movement and certain ideas put forward by the oldest Greek 
philosophers (more particularly Empedocles). If Spencer’s 
teaching (which in general outline preceded Darwin’s) supplied 
the latter’s thought with a universal background, it gained 
immeasurably •itself in fullness, demonstrability, and penetra- 
tion, by its association with Darwinian ideas. 

In spite of the great progress made by the theory of develop- 
ment, the doctrine of permanence is too deeply rooted in 
important departments of life for it to yield without offering 
considerable resistance. Religion, in particular, not only sees 
individual portions of its traditional sphere of ideas threat- 
ened, but also the (to it) indispensable idea of an eternal truth. 
But in this case, as in others, the view is becoming more and 
more established that it is not so much the doctrine of evolution 
itself which involves an irremediable opposition to religion as 
its (by no means necessary) amalgamation with materialistic, 
or at any rate naturalistic convictions.* 

* la this oonneotion we may mention, among others, a passage from the 
works of the eminent French theologian, Archbishop Mignot. He says in his 
well-known speech on the methods of theology (see Bulletin de litUrature eccW 
siastiqtte, Nov., 1901, p. 272): Vous mvez avec quelle defiance justi/Ue fut 
reque dans nos Scales, il y a trente arts, Vid4e d^ evolution ^ quiparaissait We par 
de graves compromissions avec la philosophic pantheiste ; depuis que Vanalyse 
en a precise le contenUy on cst d pen pres unanirne d reconnaitre qu^une certaine 
fa^on d'entendre Vivolution cst conciliahle avec une conception religieuse et 
chretUnne de Vuniverse ; on en trouve le gcrnie dans saint Augustin^ ct on 
decouvrCt avec Vincent de Lerins, qu^appliquAe d Vhistoire religieuse^ elle pent 
apporter de grandes clarUs dans des prohUvies qui seraient resUs insolubles. 
Eeisohle, too, makes a Aarp distinction between evolutionism as a view of life 
«and the actual facts of evolution (see Wissenschaftliehe Entwicklungsforschung 
und evolutionistiscJie Weltanschauung in ihrem Verhciltnis zum Christentum, in 
the ZeitsShrift fiir Theologie u. KirchCt 12th series, Ist vol. We may also 
draw attention to Newman’s theory of development (see Cardinal Neuman^ 

, Lady Blennerhassett). 
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All these considerations combine to make evolution some- 
thing far more than simply one of a number of theories ; it has 
taken over the leadership of the whole and given rise to a new 
type of life — a type which very essentially alters our fundamental 
relationship to reality and the nature of our conduct. It is no 
longer a question of assimilating an already existing reality. 
We have now to assist in the completion of an unfinished 
reality. Activity thus becomes more closely associated with 
environment, and in this manner it is enabled to acquire its 
more precise form ; it may be said to stand, not by the side of, 
but in the midst of the world, and to co-operate in its develop- 
ment. There is an end of the ancient flight from the stream of 
temporal affairs to a changeless eternity, as well as of the erec- 
tion of an ideal consummation of things as the predestined goal 
of the universe: our task is now rather to follow whole- 
heartedly the movement of the age, and to adapt conduct as far 
as possible to the demands of the existing situation. This 
rouses every department of life out of its inertia and brings it 
into brisk movement ; it sets law and education, for example, 
in closer relation to the age, and confronts them with the tasks 
of the living present. Thus there has arisen the characteristic 
concept ‘^modern,” the seizing of the immediate instant and 
the moulding of all relationships according to its needs, an 
elasticity of life, a readiness to take up new developments. 
When growth constitutes, to employ Hegers expression, ‘‘the 
truth of being,’’ then ideas, too, must share in the general 
mobility ; our ends also become liable to change, and truth 
becomes a “child of the age” {veritas temporis Jilia), Obvi- 
ously this places life at the mercy of a complete relativism ; but 
since the older type of thought lost its force this has ceased 
to frighten us; for the appropriation of a complete truth, 
already existing around us, is no longer regarded as the chief 
end, our aim, now, being the production of as rich a life as 
possible within our own sphere ; and for this purpose the more 
relative type of thought, with its unlimited, mobility and adapt- 
ability, seems particularly suitable. Nor does this simply affect 
the inner movements of the soul. The outward developments 
of modem life, also, have most effectively supported this con- 
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version of existence into a restless progressive movement. 
Technical science has accelerated the life-process in undreamt- 
of fashion, made the immediate moment more important, and 
immeasurably multiplied points of contact and possibilities of 
change : all work is now involved in unceasing variation, which 
extends to its very instruments.* Taking all this into account, 
the victory of the doctrine of change seems to be definite and 
final, and it appears to have brought us a freer, firesher, and 
more vigorous life.! 

(c) The Complications and Limitations of the merely 
Evolutionary Doctrine 

The foregoing possesses its own truth and justification. It 
would be folly to place oneself in opposition to such a mass 
of facts, and it would be petty ,to pick out isolated errors and 
emphasise these. But it by no means follows from these dis- 
coveries that life and the world are absorbed in the process 
of evolution, that the struggle between the doctrine of movement 
and that of permanence is finally settled. It would be a very 
extraordinary thing if the idea of development itself were quite 
free from difficulties, if a tendency which has carried the age 

* The consequences of this as they affect social problems are dealt with 
more particularly by Karl Marx, whose treatment of the subject is very pene- 
trating. He says (see DaA Kapital^ i. 479) : ** Modern industry always looks 
upon and treats the given form of a process of production as variable ; its 
technological basis is therefore revolutionary, while that of all previous modes 
of production was essentially conservative.” 

f It is sufficiently remarkable that in the very age which is notable for the 
victorious progress of the theory of evolution, science is raising serious doubts 
as to the permanent existence of life ; doubts which are based upon the fact 
that warmth can pass only from warm bodies to colder ones^ and hence the 
universe is moving towards a state of equilibrium in which life must cease. 
It may be asked if there is no opposing movement, and in this connection we 
refer to the theory of pressure due to radiation, which has been applied to this 
problem in a very fruitful manner (more especially by Arrhenius). Thus 
Arrhenius comes to the conclusion (see Das Werden der Welteiiy p. 190) : “ Through 
this compensating co-operation of gravitation and pressure due to radiation, 
as well as of equali^tion of temperature and concentration of warmth, it 
becomes possible for the evolution of the world to proceed in a continuous 
cycle of which we cannot perceive either the beginning or the end, and 
aooorduig to which life has the prospect of existing continuously and without 
reduction,” 
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so overpoweringly with it did not contain much that was obscurCt 
if the exclusive devotion to one particular line of thought did not 
neglect much that should not have been neglected, whether 
of a supplementary or a contradictory nature. Following the 
plan of our work, we will proceed to consider more particularly 
the following points : How do these changes and these theories 
affect the life-process, and how does the latter shape itself under 
their influence — in particular, is it capable, under these circum- 
stances, of preserving a spiritual character ? Every movement 
must justify itself with regard to the problem of the possibility 
of spiritual life. 

The terms which it employs would alone reveal the fact that 
in the modem doctrine of evolution different tendencies are 
operating together. The use of the terms devek)pment ” and 
‘‘evolution” really involves the assumption that the things unfold 
from within according to a law of the whole, and are being 
definitely directed towards an end. This is not, however, the 
accepted doctrine of the predominant modern tendency, which, 
on the contrary, looks for all progress from the combination of 
elements which are originally indifferent to one another, and 
from a slow summation of small movements ; it rejects all inner 
aims and tendencies, all “ working from a whole.” What, then, 
is the object of the above expressions, which inevitably give rise 
to the misleading idea of a movement steadily and quietly 
growing from within / Do they not impart far too agreeable an 
appearance to a view of the world which is in reality soulless 
and meaningless*; do they not serve to conceal the upheavals 
and negations which are involved in this conception of life ? 

Meanwhile, the popular mind is not much troubled by any 
such doubts. Intoxicated by the idea of evolution, of endless 
progress, of an unlimited improvement of everything, it does not 
feel the lack of a more precise conception. Many of the disciples 
of evolution are to-day filled with an enthusiasm so vague that 
they forget to ask what or Aow, whence or whither? The 
greater the absence of precision, the vaguer tthe conception, the 
more confident is their assurance, the more heedless their 
enthusiasm. , 

At any rate there is no mistaking the fact that in the leading 
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systems of modern evolutionary thought a mechanical view 
predominates and is looked upon as the final solution of the 
problem. The older view of evolution, artistic or logical in 
character, has been for the most part thrust aside: Hegel 
(although his influence may be secretly operative to a greater 
extent than most people imagine) has been superseded by 
Darwin, 

In the case of Darwin and Darwinism the two chief ideas of 
descent and selection must be clearly distinguished from one 
another. The theory of descent receives so much corroboration 
from so many different quarters, and has demonstrated itself 
to be so immeasurably fruitful, that it can hardly be said to 
meet with any scientific opposition. The theory of selection, on 
the other hand, which for a time carried the scientific world by 
storm, has met with increased opposition. From the very be- 
ginning the predominant philosophical tendency has been against 
the idea that all the forms we see around us have come into 
existence solely through an accumulation of accidental individual 
variations, by the mere blind concurrence of these variations 
and their actual survival,* without the operation of any inner 
law. Natural science, too, has more and more demonstrated 
its inadequacy. Within the very sphere of the theory of evolu- 
tion itself this particular view has to meet increasing opposition. 
We cannot now go into these problems more in detail, but we 
may just refer to Weissmann’s theories, to the mechanics of 
evolution, and to the doctrine of mutation. The same movement 

* Wo may here refer more particularly to the tireless and penetrating work 
of E. von Hartmann, who has demonstrated the inadequacy of this doctrine 
in the most convincing fashion (from the point of view both of speculation and 
of fact). In his most recent ireatment of this question, in 'the Abstam- 
mungslehre seit Darwin (see the Annalen der Naturphiloiophie, ii. .3) he sums 
up (on p. 354) the results of the investigations of the last decade as follows : 

“ Selection can accomplish no positive achievement at all ; it can only operate 
negatively by exclusion. The production of new types through minimal 
alterations is possible though not proved, and since the undulating character 
of minimal alterations has been known it has become less probable. Sudden 
alteration has now come to the front. Accident gives way to a definitely 
directed, systematic evolutionary tendency due to inner causes ; this makes 
itself seen just as much in the smallest as in the sudden alterations. The 
claim put»forward by Darwinism to explain purposive results from purely 
mechanical causes is totally untenable.” 

17 
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which is again bringing the characteristic features and the 
problems of life more to the front is bonnd to resist the attempt 
to abide by a mechanical doctrine of evolntion, and will recom- 
mend a dynamical one. This is seen in the re-acceptance and 
development of Lamarckian ideas, also in the accompanying 
sharp criticism of a merely mechanical doctrine of evolntion, 
denying, as it must, all development from within and from the 
whole. Amongst other things, it is urged against the 
mechanical theory that its denial of all inner impulse abandons, 
in principle, all essential progress in life, and with it the idea 
of evolution ; * another equally important objection is that this 
doctrine only reaches a plausible conclusion by assuming that 
the elements already possess the qualities visible on the highest 
levels of development.! Here are groat tendencios side^by side, 
and the conflict between them still continues, moving now in 
this direction, now in that. One thing at any rate is certain : 
the situation does not appear so simple to-day as it did to 
Darwin’s enthusiastic disciples (Darwin bimselt was less 
dogmatic). 

Singularly enough, however, this same doctrine of selection, 
which in its original sphere is being more and more critically 
handled and increasingly limited, is constantly gaining ground 


* Bergson remarks {U4volut, cr4atrtce, p. 40) : Uettence da explications 
micaniqua est en effet de consMrer Vavenir et le pas$i comme calculables en 
fonction du present et de pHtendre ainsi que tout est donnd. Bergson himself 
defends the idea d’un ^lan originel de la vie, passant d^une g^n^ration de gerraes 
d la g^rUration suivante de gemies par VintermMiare des organisrnes diveloppds 
quiforment entre Ics germa le trait d'union. Cet ^Zan, se conservant sur les 
lignes d' Evolution entre lesquelles il se partage^ est la cause profondes des varia- 
tionSf du moins de celles qui se transmittent regulUrementt qui s^additionnent, 
qui cr&ent des espies nouvelles, En gin^ral, quand des espies ont commend d 
diverger d partir d'une souche commune, elles aecentuent leur divergence d mesure 
qu*eUa progressent dans leur Evolution, Pourtant, sur des points difinis, elles 
pourront et devront mime ivoluer identiquement si Von accepts Vhypothise d'un 
iUm commun, 

t See Lodge, Life and Matter : ** In this case that which has to be explained 
is simply accepted as it stands and straightway attributed to the atoms, in 
the hope of thus bringing the matter to an end.” Bergeon, Vivol. criat,, vi., finds 
the error of Spencer’s evolutionism in that it endeavonrs d decouper la rialiti 
aetueUe, d^d ivohUe, en petits morceaux non moins ivoluis, puis d la recomposer 
avec ces fragments, et d se donner ainsi, par avance, tout ee quHl sUigit 
d'expliquer. 
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outside this sphere in the general study of things human. In 
all quarters there is a widespread inclination to go back to the 
simplest possible beginnings, which exhibit man nearly related 
to the animal world, to trace back the upward movement not 
to an inner impulse, but to a gradual forward thrust produced 
by outward necessities, and to understand it as a mere adapta- 
tion to environment and to the conditions of life. It seems to 
be all a mere question of natural existence, of victory in the 
struggle against rivals. In the so-called ‘‘higher,” then, nothing 
essentially new is introduced, we have nothing but com- 
binations and variations of the elementary phenomena of life ; 
as a necessary consequence spiritual life cannot be credited with 
the least independence. The change of concepts which this 
view involves penetrates deeply into the various departments of 
life. When all development of life is reducible to a main- 
tenance in the struggle for survival, when all spiritual mani- 
festation becomes a mere adjunct of physical existence, then 
the useful becomes the value of values, the concept of the good- 
in-itself sinks to an empty illusion, and the true, too, can con- 
tinue to exist only by taking on the character of a conjunction 
of ideas fitted for assisting in the preservation of life. Ethics, 
ffisthetics, and the theory of knowledge must all undergo a 
complete transformation ; they must all look for the solution 
of their problems to the discovery and retention of the primitive 
elements. 

The conception as a whole affects us with the fresh energy 
of a now insight. It reveals much that is new in the ancient 
experiences. It illuminates by bringing otherwise scattered 
matter into a related whole. Its backward vision is fruitful of 
many discoveries. The natural conditions of our existence, the 
continued operation of elemental instincts in the midst of all 
the complications and apparent refinements of civilisation, the 
slow and phlegmatic nature of the historical movement, now 
come to full recognition. All this seems to lend a more natural 
colour and a more vital truth to the conception of our existence, 
and at the same time efforts directed towards the elevation 
of human conditions acquire more definite opportunities for 
exerting their influence, 
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But if the foregoing is to be employed purely in the senice of 
reason and truth it must be placed in a greater whole and 
estimated from the point of view of its relationships. If it 
endeavours, by itself, to come to a final conclusion and seeks to 
build up a thought- world with its own resources, serious error is 
unavoidable. Underlying this error is the mistake of treating 
the particular fashion in which spiritual life and reason are 
developed in man as the creating and impelling basis of spiritual 
life itself; if, however, the latter is thus from the very beginning 
reduced to a mere appurtenance of humanity and deprived of all 
independence, then its derivation from mere nature can give rise 
to no difficulty. He who stands outside the charmed circle in 
which this type of thought moves will at once perceive the 
circular nature of the argument and realise destructive is 
the transformation of spiritual life which it effects. Spiritual 
values, and finally spiritual life itself, are not merely changed by 
being thus made subordinate to the useful ; they are annihilated, 
A good (such as right, honour, love, or loyalty) which is aimed at 
on account of its usefulness, that is to say, as a mere means for 
the physical and social preservation of life, thereby undergoes an 
inward transformation and ceases to be a good. The same 
thing would happen to the concept of truth if it sank to be a 
mere utilitarian arrangement of our ideas ; it might then bo all 
manner of other things, but could no longer be truth. However, 
inward experience, than which we know nothing more certain, 
resists such a degradation of life. However much conflict there 
may be as to the more detailed conception of the good and true, 
however little part the individual may have in these values, as 
mere life possibilities they are facts which it is absolutely 
impossible to explain away, facts which make the whole of 
reality something more than it could be without them. Finally 
there arises the question, if, from the above point of view, 
spiritual life can be said to exist at all. When the whole life of 
the soul is converted into a mechanical system of elementary 
forces, then there is no life bound up with tl^ whole, no thought, 
no experiencing subject ; thus the person who is judging brings 
about bis own disappearance and declares all spiritq^l work, 
including his own, to be an illusion ! So long as he does not do 
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thiBf and cannot do it, the form of his statement contradicts its 
content ; the denial itself (which is put forward as a scientific 
and universally valid truth) corroborates the operation of 
a spiritual life superior to the process of nature. 

Along with this contradiction (whereby spiritual work is made 
use of in the destruction of its own fundamental conditions) are 
associated complications in the more detailed carrying out of the 
theory. The most remarkable thing of all is that this abandon- 
ment of all independent spirituality and this state of being 
bound down to mere nature presents itself as a heightening of 
life and a liberation. As a matter of fact, when closely examined 
it is seen that this position destroys the whole meaning and 
value of our life. From this point of view the labour and 
strugglfi of mfifti and of humanity as a whole, the vast complex of 
civilisation with its countless ramifications, has no other task 
than the preservation of physical life, of sensuous existence ; it 
merely accomplishes, in an extraordinarily roundabout way, what 
animals achieve in much simpler and easier fashion.* Every- 
thing which asserts an object and value of its own, as compared 
with physical existence, must disappear as untenable. Such a 
life can olTer no sort of content. But it is a fact that we are 
thinking and judging beings, we are actually in possession of a 
self-centre and are compelled to relate all experience to it and 
measure it from thence. Hence we are bound to feel this 
absence of content as a painful emptiness, an emptiness which is 
all the more intolerable because the connections of the evolu- 
tionary scheme do not permit of the slightest hope of any 
cjiange ; they remorselessly tie us down to the senseless routine 
of the nature process. Could there be a more comfortless con- 
struction of life ? It demands unceasing work, unaccompanied 

• We may here draw attention to Kant’s saying (in the Critique of 
Pr<ictical Reason^ v. 65, Hart.) : “ Man is not in the least elevated above 
mere animalism by the possession of reason if his reason is only employed in 
the same fashion as that in which animals use their instincts.” Nay, from 
this point of view the supposed progress is in reality retrogression. For is it 
not retrogression when, for the attainment of the same goal, more and more 
complicated means are employed, more and more care and labour expended? 
If, howevir, new contents and values are recognised, then we have already 
abandoned the mechanical theory of evolution ! 
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by any inner profit; it bids us put forth all our forces with 
feverish energy, and yet has no object other than the eking out oi 
a bare existence. 

Moreover, considered from a methodological point of view, as 
soon as this type A thought attempts to include spiritual life it 
becomes involved in serious diflicultios. We then see the 
construction of evolutionary ethics, evolutionary aesthetics, 
evolutionary theories of law, &c. ; all these hark back to com- 
mencements in the animal world and seek in these the key to all 
further development. The older view certainly made the 
mistake of projecting the higher stages into the commencing 
ones and hence falsely idealising the latter. To-day, it can 
hardly be doubted that the spiritual life did not drop from 
heaven, but commenced with little, half-animal beginningfs. But 
is it necessary that these commencements should remain decisive 
for the whole movement ; could not the life-process itself raise 
itself ; could not new forces come to light in it ? In reality, this 
tying down to the first commencements does not so much 
strengthen evolution as deny it. Moreover, are the first begin- 
nings so simple and clear that they are capable of shedding 
light upon what would otherwise be obscure ? Can we form any 
direct image of them ; is not our conception of them necessarily 
dependent upon our present-day position? This path really 
leads us into the profoundest obscurity of all ; to try to explain 
higher stages by going back to hypothetically constructed 
beginnings is not a direct way but a by-path-* 


Thus far we have been engaged in opposing the mechanical and 

* Volkelt has recently shown this to be the case in the sphere of aasthetics. 
See his penetrating and convincing article Die entwickelungsgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungsweise in der Aesthetik (Zeits. fUr Psychologie u. Physiologie 
der SinnesorganCj Bd. 29). This has been reprinted as a separate booklet, 
and we read on p. 7 : “ It must not be overlooked that in order to answer the 
question how are we to approach artistic creations, poetically, artistically, 
BBsthetically, we must start, if we are to have any firm foundation for our 
reply, from the standpoint of the mature man of to-dfty.*’ P. 8 : “In reality 
the sssthetics of primitive peoples, to employ a brief term, is not a methodical 
means but rather one of the most obscure and impenetrable special problems 
known to the whole of sasthetios.” P. 11 : ** * iBsthetics upon a historical and 
evolutionary basis * is therefore a reversal of the proper position of affairs." 
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naturalistic type of evolutionary teaching in so far as it aims at 
moulding the whole of life according to its own standards. But 
the whole idea of evolution, in the form in which it permeates 
the modem world, involves more problems than are apparent 
upon the surface. To begin with, it is far too readily taken for 
granted that all movement is progress, is development in the 
sense of a continual ascent. Even the ancients fully realised 
that the world, particularly the world of human action, was in 
perpetual movement ; but they regarded this as a lower stage of 
reality, they saw mere confusion and disarrangement, no steady 
forward movement. A chief article of faith with modems, on 
the other hand, is the belief in a consistent upward trend. Of 
religious origin, this idea was supported and further developed 
* by spi&culatiwi philosophy. Religion and speculation are to-day 
mere shadows of their former selves and for many people non- 
existent ; but their product, the belief in progress, has remained. 
After the removal of these foundations, has it still a strong 
enough basis? Docs mere experience proclaim it to be an 
irrefutable fact? Can experience with its limitations really 
demonstrate a continuous progress at all? Much subjective 
feeling enters into all these questions. Men are very apt to 
regard all change as progress ; they perceive the new which their 
own age brings, and while accepting it, forget the old which has 
meanwhile been lost. In this way, every age readily conceives 
that it represents the highest that man has yet reached, because 
it values all endeavour according to its own standard : an artistic 
ago will usually value from the point of view of art, a technical 
age from that of technical progress. To these permanent 
influences we must add temporary ones ; nothing is more favour- 
able to the belief in progress than a strong sense of power and 
consciousness of the present, feelings which penetrate ascending 
ages and in particular permeate the main tendency of the Modern 
World. From this point of view, everything which promises an 
increase of life is vigorously taken up ; experiences in particular 
spheres which segm to point in this direction are generalised ; 
isolated and scattered matter is linked up and supplemented ; 
obstacles, on the other hand, are overlooked or set aside, even 
resistance itself is understood as an impulse to further activity : 
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in all the foregoing mere experience is transformed by an inward 
and vital impulse. 

Such a view and treatment of human existence must neces* 
sarily expose itself ultimately to the danger of reaction. A 
calmer and more critical mode of thought will destroy much of 
this belief in progress, will direct attention towards retarding 
factors and will discover much that vras raised by this belief to 
the position of permanent law to be mere temporary appearance. 
For example, during the last few centuries the doctrine of an 
unceasing growth of population was generally accepted; the 
cessation of growth in the case of particular nations was looked 
upon as a notable exception. Yet how recent is this doctrine ! 
Even so modern a writer as Montesquieu believed that the 
population of Europe was less than it had been in ancient4imes, 
and that it was advisable to promote the increase of the race by 
special laws. Then the opposite assumption prevailed, and 
Malthus gave strong expression to the dangers of an excessive 
increase. For a time statistics corroborated this assumption, 
but recently indications have increasingly appeared that upon a 
certain level of civilisation the increase is retarded and comes to 
a standstill — nay, there may even be a decrease. This compels 
us to ask if the law of increase is perhaps not permanently valid 
but applies only to particular phases of civilisation. How 
greatly, however, must the pursual of this thought alter the 
whole aspect of history! 

Moreover, the problem passes beyond the quantitative into the 
qualitative sphere. Does history bring a spiritual growth of 
humanity ; does it increase the sum of spiritual capacity ? In 
this respect the antagonism between spiritual achievement and 
power of reproduction so emphatically maintained by Lorenz runs 
directly counter to the optimism of popular opinion. Lorenz 
calls it ‘‘ a very noteworthy fact that higher and stronger spiritual 
activity involves a diminished capacity of reproduction {Lehr- 
huch der Genealogie, pp. 486-7), and holds that “ in all pro- 
bability, an experience that has been elsewhere observed could 
be also corroborated genealogically ; the experience, namely, 
that the male germ migrates from below upwards and in the 
higher classes, or, as one may say according to present-day 
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social organisation, in the higher professions, becomes extinct.*' 
Following up this lino of thought, it seems that the decay of 
higher civilisation and civilised peoples is not a result of their 
being overpowered from without, but far rather expresses the 
natural reduction in power of reproduction of the higher, culti- 
vated individual ; it appears that ‘‘ nature is incapable of 
directly propagating the spiritual (to employ this term only in 
the sense of causality) ’* (p. 487). Thus the movement of 
humanity would itself exhaust itself, civilisations would live their 
day out and grow aged, and stagnation set in, until there again 
came new impulses and, above all, fresh men. The whole would 
then no longer appear as a continuous ascent, but would become 
an up and down movement in different phases. Any progress 
which ik)ok pkee under these circumstances would at any rate 
present a different appearance from what is usually understood 
by progress. 

In connection with the present theme it may also be pointed 
out that the various departments of life exhibit different types of 
movement, and that the predominance of one of these depart- 
ments usually exalts its own method of valuation to universal 
validity. The technical and exact sciences show a more con- 
tinuous progress than do any other departments of life, though 
in their case, too, there is no lack of losses and backslidings. 
Spiritual creation, in the sense of an inner elevation of human 
life, finds full embodiment only at individual special points, and 
then rapidly sinks ; in a moral respect, humanity appears to 
progress alike in good and bad, both in action and reaction, the 
contrast thus becoming increasingly groat. Religion, finally, 
offers its fundamental truth as superior to all temporal change ; 
it is apt to consider this truth as having been already obtained at 
some earlier period, and thus it links endeavour witli the past. 
Each of these typos tends to construct, from its own point of 
view, an all-embracing conception of history and the world. 
The problem of progress is hence full of perplexities; that 
which presents itsejjf as matter-of-course and universally valid 
is often merely the product of a special temporary situation. 

Finally, there is another sense in which the idea of evolution 
must give rise to doubts. It easily leads to the understanding 
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of moToment as exclasively an act of necessity, thus setting 
man in too contemplative and passive a relationship to his 
environment. Progress seems rather to happen to man than be 
achieved by him. There seems no necessity for personal decision 
or initiative. This is evident, for example, in the evolutionary 
ideas of the German Romantics, who attributed all formation 
to a quiet, steady growth from within outwards, and thus 
paralysed man’s impulse towards personal activity. The same 
thing can happen if the moving force be placed in sensuous 
natural impulses and outward necessities. In both cases the 
evolution endangers the ethical character of life and destroys 
the fundamental condition of a true history — an ever fresh in- 
sertion of original life, a conversion of all that we receive into 
personal action and living present. While human spii^ual life 
acquires its tension and its character, in the first instance, 
through the confiict between freedom and fate, such a doctrine of 
evolution wholly sacrifices freedom to fate. It is the confusion 
of a laxer with a more strict view of the concept of evolution 
which allows such problems to be overlooked. It is quite a 
common thing for all progressive movement to be called evolution, 
without the least enquiry as to the cause of progress ; in this 
case there may well remain a place for freedom. On the other 
hand, evolution in the stricter sense signifies a natural process 
driven forward by an imperative necessity — it matters not 
whether this operates by an integration of separate elements or 
by a movement of the whole — and according to this view all 
freedom vanishes and with it all history (in the distinctively 
human sense). There is then a mere taking place but no action. 
In this sense of the word historical evolution is an absurdity. 


Nay, doubt penetrates yet deeper; it attacks the very pre- 
dominance of movement and will not admit the conversion of 
the whole of reality into a process. At first, the Modem World 
saw nothing but gain in this mobilising qf all connections, in 
this melting down of all rigid distinctions ; it saw only the 
enhancement of life, the growth in freedom and strength. The 
fact that there is also a great loss cannot, however, be perma- 
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nently hidden. Something indeed is lost which is indispensable 
to the existence of spiritual life. For down to its most elemen- 
tary basic forms spiritual life demands and exhibits a permanent 
character, a permanence not within time but in opposition to it. 
A truth valid only for to-day or to-morrow is an absurdity. 
What is true at all is true for all time — or better still it is true 
irrespective of time ; although the statement, under particular 
circumstances, may be for a period of time only, the manner in 
which it is expressed is always timeless ; as spiritual experience 
all truth involves a liberation from all time. Moreover, that 
which we value and recognise as good derives its value not from 
the point of view of a particular epoch but independently of all 
time ; it derives it from a timeless order of things. Certain as 
it is tliat til# concepts of good obtaining in various ages alter 
with the age in question, it is none the less certain that whatever 
any given epoch apprehends as good is taken to be absolutely 
and permanently valid. No alteration of human circumstance is 
able to destroy this inner superiority of spiritual life to time. 
Further, concepts like personality, character, spiritual individu- 
ality, also proclaim this supra-temporal quality of spiritual life ; 
for they demand the formation of a permanent type and its 
consistent retention in the face of all movement ; conduct in all 
its various phases aims at bringing this type to expression and 
at promoting its welfare. Thus to convert spiritual life entirely 
into movement is to destroy its very foundations. 

Nay, movement itself, regarded inwardly, bears witness to the 
indispensability of permanence. It cannot be reviewed, gathered 
together into a whole or experienced as a whole in the absence 
of a standpoint superior to itself and a synthesis effected from 
thence. Otherwise it becomes split up into numerous separate 
states which may indeed occupy and entertain the soul with 
kaleidoscopically changing impressions but cannot provide it 
with a whole and a content. Therefore the more a force 
superior to movement disappears, the more does life tend to 
become superficial and to lose all spiritual freedom. 

This quality of spiritual life by which it is raised above time 
is peci^arly well illustrated by the construction of a history, in 
so far as it is a characteristically human and spiritual history. 
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For history, in the human sense, is by no means a mere suc- 
cession of events, a mere floating of humanity down the stream 
of time ; that would never lead beyond an accumulation of 
outward effects, such as nature shows us in the formation of 
the earth’s crust. All Imman history is far rather a resistance 
to the mere flux of phenomena, some kind of an attempt to 
bring the current to a standstill, a struggle against mere time. 
Even the most primitive attempt to preserve customs, deeds, &c., 
in the memory of succeeding generations, and thus retain them 
in the consciousness of humanity, shows such a resistance to 
time. The more, however, history is to mean for man, the more 
it is to bring him not merely an enlargement of knowledge but 
an elevation of life, the more self-activity must he put forth. 
This demands, of necessity, a standpoint superior*to tinlfe. To 
experience the past inwardly we must liberate ourselves from the 
accidental character of the present, or at the least strive towards 
such a liberation ; otherwise in everything earlier we sliould seo 
solely a projection of the present type, and in the midst of all 
outward enlargement remain, inwardly, just as 'we are ; an 
understanding of other epochs according to their own distinctive 
relationships would be totally denied to us. To gain such in- 
sight we should not merely know the past but relate it to oiu* 
own life, convert its wealth into our own property, raise our- 
selves to the level of what is great in it. With this object it 
becomes necessary not only to acquire an understanding of 
previous ages but to sift their content, to decide what is essential 
and valuable and what accidental and indifferent. But how is 
this possible without some sort of standard superior to the 
movement of the ages, and without transferring the sphere of 
activity to a timeless standpoint? Finally, history is valuable 
to us only in so far as we are able to convert it into a timeless 
present ; its main function is to lead us out of the narrowness 
and poverty of the merely momentary present into a wider 
present superior to, and encompassing, time. There is no more 
dangerous enemy of a real present than devotion to the mere 
moment. 

Such being the outlook, it is absolutely out of the question to 
allow the whole of life to pass off into the flux of movement. 
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ETen when our consciousness has been entirely filled with the 
idea of movement, our work has always sought a counterpoise in 
something permanent. Thus even the most extreme protagonists 
of the doctrine of movement, as understood in natural science, 
have recognised some kind of supplement to movement ; this is 
seen in the doctrine of the permanence of matter or energy and 
in the subordination of all phenomena to unchanging laws. 
Without such a consolidation its work would lose the character 
of science, and instead of being a causal interpretation would 
become a mere disconnected narrative. 

Philosophers, too, have not been able to make evolution 
the central idea of their thought-world without recognising a 
permanence superior to change, and indeed encompassing 
changev Hegel’s system would have become split up into 
mere separate points, and the shifting nature of the separate 
phases would have destroyed all truth, if a point of view 
superior to time had not enabled him to comprise it as a 
whole, to convert all succession into a self-life of this whole, 
at the same time raising it above the temporal stream into a 
timeless present. Whether in Hegel’s case the desired goal 
is completely attained is another question : but with regard to 
the aspiration itself there can be no doubt, and indeed the 
whole greatness of the Hegelian system is closely connected 
with it. 

When we come to consider Comte, Hegel’s realistic counter- 
part, we discover a similar situation. He succeeds in construct- 
ing a scientific system only by elaborating and emphasising 
certain permanent elements. It is true that he brings all 
previous history into a state of flux, and allows thp earlier 
stages no more than a relative truth ; but in coming to Posi- 
tivism he believes himself to have attained the absolute and 
final truth, and although the future may see a further unfolding 
of this, the core seems permanently secured for all succeeding 
ages. Moreover, the historical retrospect takes place entirely 
rom this highest ^xed point. In the midst of all movement 
a permanent truth is therefore held fast. 

Soci^J life, it is true, gained but little by such a concealed 
recognition of a permanent element ; the progressive conversion 
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of modem life into a mere process met with no adequate resist- 
ance from this point of view. In this respect a much greater 
influence was exerted by the continued efiect of permanent 
elements and forces proceeding from the older systems of life; 
these were firmly incorporated in the existing state of things, 
making an atmosphere that all men took for granted ; in these 
elements and forces the flux of movement had tacitly found now 
a support and now a supplement. Such a position as this, ex- 
hibiting opposed tendencies not yet brought into equilibrium, 
cannot, however, be permanently maintained, and the lead is 
unmistakably being taken by the principle of movement, which 
will thus increasingly occupy the field. This principle will 
produce its own consequences, namely, a dissolution of every- 
thing fixed and the conversion of the whole of life ^into a 
restless process. 

At the same time, those results will become apparent which 
follow upon the disappearance of all permanent elements and 
forces ; in particular we shall miss the inner synthesis, the 
experience that sees life whole; and in the place of these 
must witness a decay of all independent spirituality and an 
enfeeblement of the effort to raise the standard of spiritual 
existence. The triumph of mere movement means the com- 
plete victory, not only of relativism, but of sensualism. It 
signifies the abandonment of all life-content, the dissolution of 
existence into separate moments, the loss of any true present. 
Moreover, humanity must at the same time become split up 
into mutually exclusive associations, and lose more and more 
completely the elevating and consolidating influences of a 
common thought-world. Can it be denied that a review of the 
present situation already exhibits clearly enough the destructive 
force of this tendency, and that the problems and doubts to 
which this tendency gives rise reach down to the very founda- 
tions of modern life ? It is indeed true that we have obtained 
a more varied and less rigid life; no authority or tradition 
confines us, we are free to follow up each impression with all 
our might, to seize the instant, to accelerate the speed of life. 
But in the midst of all this mobility and busy activity, life 
threatens to leave us upon the mere surface and to become 
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emptier and emptier in its spiritual character; we lose onr 
grasp of an inner unity of being, and with it of onr sole possible 
support against the flux of phenomena ; incapable of asserting 
our independence with regard to the latter, we are tossed help* 
lessly hither and thither. At the same time we lose touch with 
any real present, for this requires that life should be at rest 
in itself, and involves an elevation above mere time.* In its 
place we get a succession of mere instants, whose ever-varying 
character converts life into a restless flight and inevitably in- 
clines us to seek immediate effects, to gratify the senses, and 
secure outward advantages. As a necessary consequence we 
have a continual eager pursuit of the new, the dazzling, the 
exciting, a seeking after sensation, effect, &c., a pandering to 
the whitns and moods of the crowd, the low average of humanity. 
This unworthy “ actuality” has so perverted Aristotle’s noble 
concept that it has acquired a significance exactly opposite to 
that which it was intended to bear ! I 

The more, however, the present thus slips from our grasp, the 
more keen becomes the yearning towards an indefinite future, 
the snatching and anticipating of what is there expected. 
“ Never,” said Lotze, at a time much quieter than the 

* At the classical period of German literature this was fully and clearly 
realised. Wo need recall only Goethe’s saying (from the Conversations with 
Eckermann) : “Every situation, nay, every moment, is of infinite value, for it 
is the representative of the whole of eternity.” In this connection, too, the 
thoughtful words of a more modern thinker (W. Gidionsen) may be brought to 
mind : — 

Nicht vom Tage sollst du lehen^ 

Auf und nieder schwankt die Welle — 

Lass dein InnWes frdhlich weben^ 

Stets verJUngten Daseins Quelle. 

1st Ursprilnglichkeit dir eigen^ 

Darfst sie hegen^ darfst sie zeigen. 

So nur spilrst du in der Zeit 
Vorgefiihl der EwigkeiU 

t The term aetualU is a product of later antiquity (Augustine, Macrobius) ; 
in the Middle Ages actus, actualis, actualitas, derived from Groico-Latin 
translations of Aristotle, became widely used (more especially after the time of 
Duns Scotus), and werd^ thence carried over into the New Period. The word 
served to represent the Aristotelian concept of energy or entolechy — activity 
resting wi^in itself and self-sufficing, in contrast with movement still striving 
forward and incomplete. 
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present (MicrokosmuSj 2nd edit., ii. 281), has this contra- 
diction been so prominent : men hold the whole life which they 
so eagerly and diligently take part in, to be, at bottom, not the 
true life, and dream of another and more beautiful one that they 
would like to live and will live, so soon as the present life gives 
the leisure for it and opens the way.’* 

Thus an exaggerated and frenzied movement causes the in- 
ward life to crumble to pieces ; it ceases to be a true life, and 
becomes more and more a mere will to live, a something that 
points to life but is itself no life, but an illusion. This cannot 
possibly be allowed to continue. Such a conversion of existence 
into mere movement involves a complete destruction of life, and 
must therefore be resisted. Humanity must and will overcome 
this dangerous crisis, for the desire to do so gxises from an 
imperative necessity of man’s innermost nature. But this over- 
coming will not be accomplished without a thoroughgoing 
transformation of existence, without the construction of a new 
type of life, without the courage and power to ascend to a new 
spiritual height. 

(d) The Requirements of a New Type of Life 

Although the problem into which our investigation has re- 
solved itself cannot hero be fully discussed, yet without some 
sort of indication of the path to be pursued our study would 
appear to end in nothing. Therefore we must proceed, as 
briefly as possible, to sketch at any rate an outline. 

It is necessary above everything else to find some firm sup- 
port with which to oppose this threatened volatilisation of life. 
This support cannot be supplied by the outer world, since we 
never experience the latter except through the medium of our 
soul, and therefore even the most fixed external thing must 
become movable to us if the soul-life should bo given over 
entirely to movement. Neither does the immediate life of the 
soul provide any fixed principle. For in this case the most 
varied elements are mingled together, and the fleeting phe- 
nomena overlap in a confused medley. Hence only one hope 
remains ; we must penetrate to some spiritual activity, which, 
being firmly established in itself, promises to impart firmness 
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to the rest of life. The Modem World has seen this attempted 
hj various great thinkers in different \rays : Descartes sought 
the Archimedean point in pure thought, Eant in moral action ; 
both undertakings, however, were rooted in wider movements of 
modem life, since, on the one hand, the work of science, and 
on the other a moral initiative, were bent on giving human 
existence a firm foundation and so preventing its dissipation 
into mere phenomena. Both movements have accomplished 
great things, and are continuing to do so ; at the same time 
there arises an increasing doubt as to whether they penetrate 
to the last depth and are able from thence to embrace the 
whole of life. To begin with, they constrain life in a particular 
direction and give it a particular bias, in the one case, intel- 
lectualfbtic, in the other, moral. From the point of view of 
our problem, however, it is a still more serious objection that 
the adoption of a particular standpoint as central can always 
be doubted and contested from other standpoints ; conduct can 
pit itself against intellect and vice versd, while scepticism can 
attempt to reduce science to a mere tissue of images, and natural- 
ism to convert morality into a product of mere natural instincts. 
No particular sphere can offer us the highest certainty to which 
we can attain ; only a synthesis of the whole can offer ns this. 
If a unity superior to all division is not found in spiritual life, 
and if an original life does not manifest itself in this unity, then 
our life and endeavour can never acquire any stability. 

The thought of an all-embracing unity is something more than 
a mere fancy ; this is witnessed by the movement towards per- 
sonality which animates our human striving. For however much 
our true human personality may bo commingled with’ what is 
diuman in the pettier sense of the word, and however much it 
may be subject to the most manifold conditions and limitations, 
a new kind of life, a greater depth of reality, hero begins actively 
to manifest itself. In this case, spiritual life docs not appear 
SB a particular manifestation but as a new kind of reality, a 
new stage of being, to which the particular manifestations (in- 
cluding scientific thought and moral conduct) have to subordi- 
nate themselves and into which they most fit. Thus we see that 
a stable conclusion is reached only when the whole life, pressing 
• 18 
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forward, attains to the spirituality which is the source of all 
wholeness of life. In this way, also, an ideal is held up to 
civilisation — an ideal which transcends the antithesis between 
theory and practice, discriminating, within each factor, between 
a spiritual and a pre-spiritual stage. 

Thus it is solely by means of an energetic upheaval and 
revolution of existence that we can press forward to a steadfast 
centre and take up the struggle against the time-current and 
the meaningless flux of mere movement. The outlook would be 
entirely hopeless, and even our aspiration in this direction 
would be incomprehensible, if man wore not grounded in a 
spiritual world superior to immediate existence and yet directly 
present in the life-process. 

This regress, however, involves the further requirement that 
spiritual life should not be looked upon as a property of our mere 
human nature, but rather that man should be conceived as par- 
ticipating in a spiritual life superior to himself. Spiritual life 
in its substance must be recognised as independent with respect 
to man. If spiritual life and human nature thus become more 
widely separated than w^ould be warranted by the current con- 
ception, at the same time a mutual adaptation between fixity 
and movement, and the formation of a type of life superior to 
the antithesis, is now made possible. Change (and wdth it 
evolution) is absolutely out of the question as far as the sub- 
stance of spiritual life is concerned. The concept of truth (and 
this concept, also, is superior to the antithesis of theoretical and 
practical) tolerates neither growth nor change. It is essential 
to its existence that it should belong to a timeless order. Man, 
on the other hand, can only obtain a life-content within time 
and through gradual experience. For this i^urj^ose freedom and* 
mobility are essential. Moreover, the truth to which man 
attains is not won once for all, so that he can peacefully enjoy 
his possession ; it must continually bo reconquered, again and 
again must it become the subject of struggle. Doubt is con- 
tinually at work sapping the foundations of 0U4 spiritual existence 
and requiring of us again and yet again strenuous reconquest. 

Thus there arise three quite distinct types of life : one^f these 
is exclusively directed towards permanence, nay, towards a state 01 
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eternal rest, and seeks as far as possible to free human being 
from all movement ; another is wholly taken np with movement 
and will know of nothing that escapes its influence ; the third 
strives to get beyond the antithesis and aims at an inward 
superiority which shall do justice to both sides. The first of 
these tendencies dominates the antique and the second the 
modem constraction of life; the third has from the earliest 
times been operative in the world’s spiritual work, but it has 
yet to be recognised in principle, and to be developed as a typo 
of life into full power and clarity. This is the task of the 
future. The strength of the old typo of life lay in the firmness 
and repose which it imparted to the spiritual life, and in its 
power to raise it, as an inviolable order, above all mere preference 
and pftijudice, whether of the individual or of the crowd. The 
solution, however, became problematical when it treated truth 
not only as imchangeable in its substance but as ready to man’s 
hand ; when, in brief, it identified substance with the human 
form of existence. Thus, during the Classical Period and to an 
oven greater extent during the Middle Ages, scientific truth was 
looked upon as a final and settled thing ; nor did ecclesiastical 
Christianity admit any furiher development of the religious 
thought-world. The possession of a particular age is thus set 
up as a permanent thing, all further endeavour is inhibited and 
a rigid yoke laid upon humanity — a yoke which is bound to 
become more and more oppressive with the passage of time. More- 
over, truth itself sutlers injury, since it becomes incorporated 
with accidental matter derived from particular periods or peoples. 
All this brings with it an inevitable reaction. Movement insists 
upon the recognition of its rights, while man begins' to be con- 
scious of his limitations and of the conditional uatmre of his 
achievements. There commences that development of modern 
life the greatness of which, self-corrosive as it is, we have already 
noted. If the doctrine of permanence makes the mistake of 
directly fusing the substance of spiritual life with its human 
form of oxistencq, the doctrine of change errs in subjecting 
spiritual life to the conditions of the human type. The one 
petrifies spiritual life, the other volatilises it. 

There has been no lack of attempts at compromise. Life as 
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a whole has sought, and still seeks, for help more particularly 
by reading the new, which the passage of time brings with it, 
as far as possible into the old ; and in respect of the formations 
of history a distinction is made between kernel and shell, the 
former being, as well as can be, retained and the latter cast off. 
But this is no more than a makeshift, and its success is made 
increasingly impossible by the historical temper of modem 
thought, with its demonstration of the unique and characteristic 
nature of the individual ages. If we do not wish to remain 
subject to these oppositions and to be crushed by them, wo must 
strive to overcome them inwardly by essentially transforming 
the idea of reality. This will not, however, bo possible until 
spiritual life is recognised as independent and more sharply 
separated from human life. For in this way alone «an wS retain 
both permanence and change. In the last depths of his being 
man must be grounded m an unchanging spiritual world, and 
&om this centre outwards must proceed the influences that move 
and direct. At the same time his immediate existence remains 
in the highest degree insecure and incomplete. Change is slow, 
and progress toward the goal can take place only under time- 
conditions. But owing to its connection with this unchanging 
basis the movement of change docs not lose itself in what is 
vague and strange to it ; there takes place in it a realisation of 
its own being, and though it passes from one transition to 
another, it is no longer mere change. Considered from the 
point of view of man, such a conviction demands that life should 
be based upon something deeper than the psychical functions in 
their separate manifestations. For these reveal reality already 
in a state of flux ; and the thought-world, in particular, figures 
as in ceaseless transition. But a strongly-defined and fimda- 
mental type of life can maintain its identity through all such 
changes as these, express itself through them, and unfold 
within them, a truth superior to time. Thus man stands at 
once in time and above time : his life possesses a two-fold 
character, since it has to realise a truth snp|rior to time as a 
fact of experience and ground itself within this truth, and at 
the same time must strive, within the realm of time, for % clearer 
unfolding and more forceful application of this truth. Truth is 
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therefore, herQ, both a possession and a problem — a possession 
in the innermost depth of onr being, a problem in so far as we 
are called to transform existence into a life of full self-activity. 

From this point of view we may establish a relationship with 
history which will absorb and overcome the opposition between 
permanence and change. Let us consider, for example, our 
attitude towards a historical religion such as Christianity. The 
form which it has historically acquired cannot be permanently 
retained. Taking into account all the immense changes which 
have taken place in our outward and inward existence, it would 
follow that not only our thought, but onr emotions and convic- 
tions as well, would be in danger of unreality if they were to bo 
forced into the mould of this older type. We may easily be 
nnjust*to ou» own ago if our sole aim is to do full justice to 
other ages. 

But this retreat from the immediate form of existence does 
not necessarily involve the least abandonment of substance. A 
genuine type of spiritual lifo may have come to light in forms of 
existence that havo since become inadequate, and this life may 
have imparted, and may continue to impart, vitality to events of 
more than temporal significance, whoso influence pervades the 
whole of human history. Human life can never under any cir- 
cumstances afford to cut itself loose from spiritual life of this 
typo. As far as its human form is concerned this eternal 
remains at the same time a perpetual task ; it does not demon- 
strate its superiority to time by retaining a rigid self-samenoss 
through the ages, but far rather by entering into the distinctive 
character of each ago without losing itself, by enabling each age 
to discover the eternal which dwells within it and thus 'liberating 
it from mere time. But in opposition to this view of the Ancient 
World, that which assigns to time a reality has this immense 
advantage, that it is only as a time-process that progress within 
the eternal first becomes possible. 

We havo not space at our disposal to pursue the question how 
the aspect of the^ world and man’s relationship to reality are 
transformed when "becoming” drops into the second place, 
without^ however, being looked upon with the contempt meted 
out to it by Greek thought. But there is one point we should 
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like to mention before closing this section. The fundamental 
conviction we have referred to, with its reconciliation of perma- 
nence and change, can never contradict the facts of evolution ; 
but it must needs come into sharp conflict with a self-suflScient 
evolutionary philosophy, a merely naturalistic theory of evolu- 
tion. The ultimate decision depends upon our whole conception 
of spiritual life and at the same time of our own being. How 
the evolution of reality as a whole is to be understood depends 
chiefly upon whether wo recognise in spiritual life a new stage oj 
life or whether we see in it nothing more than a mere prolonga- 
tion of nature. In the former case, evolution assumes a dijBFereiit 
appearance ; the process in which we ourselves are immediately 
involved, with which we are familiar through experience, does 
not itself give rise to all progress, the higher does »ot arite as a 
mere product of the lower, but new forces belonging to a greater 
whole enter into the movement. Thus our reality acquires back- 
ground and depth ; it must adjust itself to the larger whole which 
includes it. Change is then no longer a mere race without goal or 
meaning, but moves within the realm of eternal truth, and is borne 
on by its inspiration. If, on the other hand, spiritual life is a 
mere by-product of nature, there remains no possibility of pro- 
viding a counterpoise for change and wresting a content from 
life ; but humanity and the whole world with it are in headlong 
flight towards the nothingness which is their sole destination. 
Thus, in this case, as at all the other critical points of our 
enquiry, it is our attitude towards spiritual life — more particularly 
the recognition or rejection of an independence on the part of 
spiritual life — which decides the direction in tvhich our thought 
must move. 



D. THE PROBLEMS OF HUMAN LIFE 




1. CIVILISATION (OR HUMAN 
CULTURE)* 

In dealing with man himself we shall find that the problems 
which confront ns centre around one dominating idea, that of 
human culture or civilisation. This idea, as it ramifies, takes 
a complex shape, which, in its turn, reacts upon the parent-root 
and helps to determine it more closely. If we ask how civilisa- 
tion has come to be the thing it is, we are led to the problems 
of history and social life. If we ask what civilisation is, we are 
met by the problems of morality, art, &c. As preliminary, then, 
to this whole discussion, let us first consider in outline the 
•concept of civilisation. 

(a) On the History of the Term and Concept 

Following our usual practice, we will again commence with the 
term. Kultur^ in its present-day sense, is of comparatively 
modem origin. For although the later Classical Period and the 
Renaissance were familiar enough with metaphors comparing 
the state of the soul to the cultivation {colere) of the field. 
Bacon was the first to make of the idea of culture a distinct and 
finite concept. The culture or Georgies of the spirit became a 
chief portion of his ethics, t At first, however, thia attempt 
produced no results ; it was not directly taken up and developed. 

* It should be understood that the term ** civilisation ” is used as a transla- 
tion of the German JKuZtur, a word very difficult to translate satisfactorily, but 
which would perhaps be more accurately rendered by human culture.** As the 
latter is a somewhat awkward expression it was, however, thought best (as a rule) 
to use ** civilisation.*’ Tr. Note, 

t See De augm, eeient,^ vii. op. 1 : Partiemir igitur ethieam in doctrinae 
pHneipalet duos, alteram de exemplari sive imagine bani, alteram de regimine et 
eultura animi^ quam etiam partem georgica animi appellare consuevimus, Hla 
naturam boni deecribit, hac regulas de animo ad ilUu conformando prascribit ; 
see also ep. 8. The expression Georgies shows how strongly the pictorial 
character of the term was felt. 


881 
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Not till the advent of French civilisation in the seventeenth 
century did a more extensive movement take place in this 
direction. Then, the proud self-consciousness of a classical age 
favoured the distinction of its own typo of civilisation from that 
of all lower stages of development, and the result of this distinc- 
tion was to give rise to a more general reflection upon the 
difierent conditions of human existence. The eighteenth 
century, always eager to establish history on a natural basis, 
pursued this tendency still further and occupied itself more and 
more with the contrast between natural and civilised conditions. 
So far from lacking expressions for the progress of humanity, 
different images and ideas here exist side by side and often cut 
across one another ; for example, to cultivate, to civilise, to 
polish, to enlighten,* A definite term for thq, whole status 
implied in these expressions appears to have been first supplied 
by Turgot with the word civilisation^ In Germany, the Latin 
of the Renaissance possessed the term civilisatio ; t civilitas, 
too, was employed in a similar sense ; § but the living speech 
remained unaffected and down to the beginning of the Classical 
Epoch still relied on designations of an equivocal kiiid.|| The 

* We just select a few here from a simply endless number. Bayle (see ccuv, 
div.t La Hague, 1727, i. 453 a) has cuUivcr Icur esprit ct Icur raison ; when, in 
the same work (407 a) he speaks of toutes les sociUCs on Von cultivait Vesprit, we 
should hardly translate this otherwise than by ** civilised nations ” (Kuliwr* 
vOlker). But at the same time he employs civiliser (for example, in the 
dictionary ; 14C5, se civiliser ^ and 1472 &, nations civilis^cs in contrast to nations 
harbares). In a similar sense, Bossuet uses nations les plus iclairics. Leibniz 
(398 a, Erdm.) has le siecle qui passe pour 6clairi ; where wo should say 
“ savage ” and “ civilised man,” he says “ wild man ” and ** European.’* 
Montesquieu, too, contrasts peuples ^clairds with peuples grossiers, but more 
often he uses poli or police (for example, les peuples les polis, la Grice seal polie 
au milieu des harbares^ un pays polices, un royaumc aussi police conime la France^ 
les peuples polices, peuples lien polices). In England, too, there is no definite 
term; thus Adam Smith uses indiscriminately “civilised” and “polished 
nations ” (see, for example, The Theory of Moral Sentiments^ v., cp. 2). 

f See Barth, Die Philosophie der Gcschickte als SoziologiCj p. 253. 

J According to Paulsen (Qesch, des gelehrten Unterrichts in Deutschland, pp. 78 
and 131) it was said of Wittenberg at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that it lay in termino civilisationis, 

§ In Eepler, for example (ii. 730), it stands for the opf osite of barharies^ 

II This is seen, for example, in the works of that sterling and thoughtful 
writer, Iselin. In his Geschichte der Menschheit he usually contrasts Stand 
der Natiwr (natural condition) with Stand der Sitten (weU-mannered*eondition) 
and accordingly speaks of gesitteten (well-mannered) peoples. But not less often 
he employs Folizierung (polishing) and poliziert, and in this ebnneotion, antioi- • 
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decisive distinction, so far as Germany is concerned, was the 
outcome of this Classical Period. The then prevalent desire for 
a vitalising of the whole man and an artistic construction of 
human existence involved so original an ideal of human culture 
that the terms were inevitably adjusted to suit it. As a result 
of this adjustment the concept of human culture acquired a 
definite meaning and assumed the leading place ; Zivilisation * 
was held distinct, as indicating a lower stage of human pro- 
gress ; Aufklcimng (enlightenment) lost its more general mean- 
ing almost before it had passed into common use, and came to 
designate the social manner peculiar to the eighteenth century, 
thereby taking its place as a historical category ; in its place 
appeared the familiar term Bildung (formation), but enriched 
now with an inward meaning (mental culture), and the word in 
this sense soon became fashionable. But let us look a little 
more closely at these alterations in terminology, for they have 
dominated German usage down to the present day. 

Kultur, without any addition, is first met with in Herder ; the 
new meaning still seems to be in a state of flux, but it has 
already solidified suflBciently to require for its expression a 
definite term.t Geisteskultur (spiritual culture) was employed 

pating the subsequent distinction between culture and civilisation, he dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of Polizicrung : “ one which provides society with its 
outward form ” and “ one which improves men’s minds and feelings ** ( Book 7, 
Section 21). He also contrasts Darharei (barbarism) and Mcmchlichkeit 
(humanity), and employs MiUlcrung (softening and humanisation) and Mihiening 
der Sitten (humanisation of manners), also Erleuchtung (illumination) and 
Erleuchtung der Geister (illumination of men’s minds) as equivalent to our 
** human culture.*’ In his youthful writings, Goethe speaks of a polierter man 
and of polierte nations. Kant writes of the gesMiffenen (polished) classes. 

• This must not be confused with the English word “civilisation,** which 
approximates to the German KiUtur (see p. 281). Tr, Note. 

t With reference to this term the section ix. 1 of the ideen zur Philos, der 
Geschichte is particulariy important : “ If we wish to call this second genesis 
of man, which runs through his whole life, culture (from the cultivation of the 
soil) or enlightenment (from the idea of light), we are at liberty to make use of 
the name. In this case, however, the chain of culture and enlightenment 
stretches to the ends of the earth.*’ Culture has for its ruling aim Humanitdt 
(humanity in the sense of human feeling), which to Herder signified the com- 
plete development and narmony of all powers, according to a conviction which 
idealised the intimate onion of life and beauty. The distinctive mark of man 
as o<nnpar<M with mere nature is, however, freedom ; hence freedom is essential 
to the concept of cnlture. The subject is dealt with in greater detail in Genthe’s 
J)eT Kulturbegriff hd Herder. 
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for a long time side by side with JKuitur (as, for example, in 
Goethe), bat gradually Kvliur simpUeitur prevailed. The 
farther application of the concept took place in two directions, 
following the two chief tendencies of German idealism — ^the 
artistic and the ethical. With the poets and humanists the 
former tendency predominated; in this case, art and science 
in their union as literary creation appear to be the authentic 
vehicles of culture, the distinguishing mark of true cultivation.* 
On the other hand, Kant and still more decisively Fichte make 
freedom the soul of culture, and hence give the latter a predomi* 
nantly moral character. Kant defines culture in the following 
terms : “ Culture,” he says, “ is the drawing forth of a rational 
being’s capacity for certain ends in general, which, being general, 
are within the scope of his freedom. Hence thecitimSto pur* 
pose which one has cause to attribute to nature in respect of the 
human race can be no other than culture ; this purpose cannot be 
human happiness upon earth nor oven the prospect of ranking as 
the most distinguished instrument in the establishing of order 
and concord in irrational external nature” (v. 464, Hart.). 
Fichte developed this idea still further, expressing it forcibly 
after his own fashion. For him, freedom or full self-activity is 
at the same time the content of culture ; thus the latter signifies 
(Wke., vi. 86) : “ The exercising of every power towards the end 
of attaining complete freedom, complete indepcndcnco of all that 
is not ourself, Qur own pure Self.” Since this task, from his 
standpoint, comprised all others, ” nothing in the sensuous 
world, nothing in our human lot, be it what wo do or what wo 
suffer, has, when regarded as a phenomenon, any value except in 
BO far as it makes for culture.” Religion, science, and virtue 
are expressly counted among the higher branches of rational 
culture (vii. 166) ; culture also forms the end of statecraft, and 
the State of which the thinker dreams is described as a culturo* 
state, t 

* See the passage from F. A. WoU which we are shortly about to cite. 

t The concept ot the “culture-state ’* contradicts, in the first place, the con- 
ception of the State as a mere “ iuridioal institution.**^ To begin with, the 
“calture-etate’* stood in opposition, too, to the national State ; see vU. 913: 
“ Which is then the fatherland of the truly educated Christian European ? In 
general, it is Europe ; in particular, it is that European State which at the 
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These two different phases of the movement towards human 
culture agree, however, in distinctly separating culture, as a 
development from within and an elevation of the whole man, 
from all mere social order; the term ZivUisation serves to 
denote the latter. Thus ZivUiaation and Kidtur are dis- 
tinguished as lower and higher, as beginning and completion.* 
Closely connected with this development and enrichment of the 
concept of culture is the appearance of Bildwng ; during the 
second half of the eighteenth century this term was transferred for 
the first time from the outward to the inward, from the corporeal 
to the mental, t It was taken up with particular eagerness by the 
Eomanticists, who seem to have been more especially respon- 
sible for bringing the expression die OebUdeten, “men of 

period in question stands at the highest level of culture.*' Later, it was Fichte 
himself who raised the concepts nation and fatherland to honour; but it 
was always the spiritual content and never the sensuous existence which gave 
them their Importance in his eyes. 

* This is already quite clearly to be seen in the case of Kant ; see more 
especially iv. 152 : “ We have become cultivated in a high degree through art 
and science. We have become civilised to the point of being overburdened 
in every kind of social behaviour and convention. But there is yet a great 
deal to be done before wo can call ourselves * moralised.* For the idea of 
morality is a portion of culture ; though when the idea is employed only in 
the sense of mere uniform conventions of honour and outward propriety it 
does not amount to anything more than civilisation.’* Pestalozzi says in the 
same sense (xii. 154) : ** The collective existence of our species can only civilise 
the same, it cannot cultivate it.” F. A. Wolf was a peculiarly energetic 
advocate of specifically literary culture ; see more especially the famous treatise 
which serves as introduction to the Mitseum der Altcrtums-Wissenschaft (1807). 
Ho makes use of the distinction between culture and civilisation in order to 
elevate the Greeks and Homans above all other peoples. In this connection the 
chief characteristic of genuine culture is regarded as the possession of a litera> 
ture common to all i culture is that position of society brought about by the 
development of literature and art. See p. 16: ** One of the most important 
differences between those nations and the others is that the latter are not in the 
least (or only a few degrees) elevated above that kind of cultivation which should 
be called a condition of respectable polish or civilisation, in contrast to genuine 
higher spiritual culture.** P. 17: **That higher culture, the spiritual or 
literary.’* P, IS: “Asiatics and Africans, as merely civilised peoples — not 
cultivated in a literary sense — are unquestionably shut out of our domain.” 
During this whole period, Europe and culture wore closely associated. W. v. 
Humboldt riso adopted this distinction between culture and civilisation. 

t Upon this point see Imelmann’s edition of Elopstock’s Oden, p. 86; 
Paulse* icle Bildung in Bein’s Em, Handbuch der Pddagogik; Biese in 
■:(K N* Jah( b,/Ur doe Kla$$, Altertum, year 1902, p. 241. 
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coltnre/’ into general nse.^ In Fichte we can clearly trace how 
this word, so indefinite in its original meaning, acquires a fixed 
connotation. BiMung and gebildet undergo a characteristic 
development differentiating them from the other allied terms in 
this respect, namely, that they are used not so much of whole 
peoples, or of humanity in general, as of the higher intellectual 
section within a given nation. In Bildmg stress is laid 
rather upon personal activity, independent appropriation on the 
part of the individual, t It is thus contrasted with culture in 
general as being something more inward. 

The distinction between Kvltwr and Zivilisatwn has recently 
become very vague and shifting.! There is an intrinsic reason 
for this, in so far as that inner culture which hovered before the 
minds of our poets and thinkers and claimed superioftty over 
any mere civilisation has ceased, in oin* * * § own ago, to possess any 
firm foundation. Moreover, in this respect there is no agree- 
ment between the nations ; when w'o Germans speak of Ktdtiir^ 
the French and English say ‘‘ civilisation.’^ § Wo cannot, 
however, pursue this matter any further at present. As to the 
general meaning of Kultnr there can be no doubt ; its more 
exact meaning is, however, quite unsettled, and every powerful 
mind is free to impress its own mark upon it. 


However indefinite the concept of Kultnr may be to-day, it 
certainly points to a very old problem. The Ancient World 
could not avoid recognising great contrasts between the nations 

• This expression then meant far more than it now docs, after the weakening 
influence of centuries. This must he taken into account in Schleicrmachor’a 
Reden iiher die Religion an die Gebildetcn unUr ihren VcrUchtirn, For more 
detailed information as to the meaning of tliis expression among the German 
Homan ticists, see Haym’s IJie Jlomantiifche SchuUu pp. 420, 430. 

t With regard to the problems connected with the concept liildung^ see 
amongst recent literature) 0. Weissenfels, Die Bildungnwirren der Grffenieart, 

{ For a full account see Barth's Die Philoftophie der Geschkhte aU Sozwlogie, 
p. 253. 

§ When an article of mine, lidigion u. iTu/tur, was tRinslated in the Libertd 

Chretienne (1907, No. 3, p. 114) it was noted with regard to Kultur: ** Nous 
n*avons guire I habitiule, en Jr anr^aU^ d^ employer cc mot sum gueUiutimd^Urmim,- 
tif: ‘ la culture inUllectudle^' ‘ Ui culture des lettrcs,* 
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as well as different intellectual stages within individual nations ; 
Attic life at its zenith was bound not only to increase the self- 
consciousness of Greek civilisation but to produce a sharper 
division within Greek life itself. There was much, however, to 
militate against a full appreciation of the problem of human 
culture. National isolation made it easy for the higher cultural 
position of a particular nation to be regarded as merely the 
natural gift of a special race ; at the same time, the historical 
belief in endless cycles confined all progress within narrow 
limits and easily hindered an impartial examination of national 
origins. On the other hand there was considerable inclination 
to recognise an ascent from a crude natural condition. The 
broadening of horizon and closer connection of peoples which 
began v^th Alexander * was necessarily hindered, however, by 
the division of humanity into Greeks and Barbarians. The 
same age, too, which saw a weakening of national contrasts 
produced a sharpening of the distinction between educated and 
uneducated among the Greeks themselves, since without a 
scholarly education it was no longer possible fully to participate 
in the inherited riches of civilisation.! The later Classical 
Period devoted much thought to the inoblem of civilisation. In 
the early Christian world and in the Middle Ages this question 
sank into the background, but with the lienaissance it came to 
the front again with renewed vigour. Civilisation has since 

• This does not impart a cosmopolitan tendency to philosophy only but 
transforms thought in general. What Strabo says of Eratosthenes (at the end 
of the first book of Gcot/raphica) is worthy of note: tTri rtXct ct rou vTTopvtjfAaro^ 
ovK Ifraivfrra^ rotuj axu aauwvrrai' urrav ro riDr fh'^pwrrtur 7rX»/5of Gij rt'' 

Kai fiapfiapov (^^ — /.^^Xnor firai (ptffTtt/ aperf/ teal KUKitf cunpGv vroWov^ yap 

Kai Tuiv tltuii KdKovr Kai nui/ fiapfSapwif arrT^iov^. Strabo, on the other 

hand, defends the supremacy of the Greeks by explaining that, in their case, 
there is a predominance of legal order and cultivation, while with other nations 
there is the opposite state of affairs: roij; fiitf i-rriKpartl ro v6pipo%> Kai ro nat^tiat; 
Kfii \6yu))> oiKHoVt ci rdyarria, 

t Already, in the works of Plato and Aristotle, vraihia had the further 
meaning of polite culture, cultivation, in addition to its ordinary significance of 
education. As an indication of this we see, for example, the Aristotelian con- 
junction: wealth, nobility, efiicioncy, culture (fl-Xuvruc, GfyivHa^ dptr/y, miihia) 
PoL 1291 b, 28 (see simtlarly 1293 b, 37 : TTtti^Ha Kai 129C 6, 18: eXce- 

TrXoeroy, Trat^tut, ivyevna, 1317 b, 39 ; yn'oe;, TrXoero^, irai^tia)* In 
Aristotle, •TrotfJeepevoc and dirat^teroj: correspond completely to our “cultured** 
and ** ancuUured.*’ 
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remained in the centre of spiritnal work, and all the opposing' 
forces of the Modem 'World have shared in the struggle raging 
around this centre. Idealism has endeavoured to build up civili- 
sation from within, realism to piece it together from without. 
Artistic, intellectual, and ethical conceptions have cut across one 
another and struggled for the upper hand, while there has been 
no lack of all kinds of compromises. During the nineteenth 
century a co-operation of history and natural science has caused 
the older speculative treatment of these subjects to give way 
more and more to an exact scientific treatment. At the same 
time the psychical conditions on which civilised life depends 
have been more closely examined,* and whilst facts have accu- 
mulated without limit, the need for a conception of the whole 
has given rise to fresh attempts at a philosophy «f civilisation. 
From among the very numerous problems and controversies thus 
originated we will at present pick out only those which directly 
touch the problem of life and spirit. 

(b) Critical 

1. The Nature and 'Value of Civilisation 

Civilisation is one of those subjects which become more 
complicated the more wo think about it. The concept should 
comprise everything which raises man and humanity above mere 
nature. But in what does this superiority of man to nature 
consist ? Does it simply mean that man attains to a greater 
independence and power within a given existence, and that be 
is merely able to take a wider view of his environment while 
adapting it more skilfully to his purposes ; or do we find in him 
an essentially new type of life, are new depths opened up, 
permitting him to construct a new domain of reality? In 
the former case the civilisation is no more than outward ; in 
the latter it is inward. The one is a mere drilling and 
polishing of society; the other is a trtie spi/ritiud evitv/re. 
There can be no doubt as to the reality Qf the former; but 
the possibility of the latter has been sharply disputed. 

• Upon this point, see Vierkandt’s valuable work, Naturv’dlkcr xTiul KuUur* 
v'dlker : Bin BeUrag $wr Sozialpsychologie ; 1896. 
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If the content of ciTilisation be quite uncertain , the same may 
be said of its extent. It certainly includes a t^^anslating of 
human life into greater activity, nay, a founding of it upon 
personal action ; this is indeed indicated by the expression 
Kvltur, since it calls to mind the cultivation of a field in 
opposition to the wild and free growth of nature ; but does 
this activity comprise everything which is in any way 
characteristic of man, or is it merely one aspect of life, 
side by side with which other possibilities may exist? An 
insecurity with regard to the relationship of religion and 
human culture in itself intimates the existence of a problem. 
Sometimes the former is ranked along with the latter, and 
religion seems to depend upon the ^tate of civilisation ; 
Bometifhes they are presented as contrasts, which cut across 
and impede one another, and it not infrequently occurs that 
civilisation is attacked from the point of view of religion, 
and at the same time religion from the point of view of 
civilisation. 

The question of the value of civilisation occupies pretty 
much the same position. If it denotes everything which 
raises man above the level of uncultivated nature to that 
of cultivation and education, then it must appear the highest 
of all values, and anything which is to be in any way of value 
to us must rest upon it. At the same time, however, history is 
full of complaints as to the evils and dangers of civilisation, and 
sometimes these become so alarming that we are tempted to 
regard the whole of civilisation as a Danaean gift. In three 
directions, in particular, civilisation has from the earlysst times 
been the object of severe attack. 

From the standpoint of religion it was easy for civilisation to 
excite serious doubts, as it involved a strengthening of human 
power and an increase of human self-consciousness. The pious 
mind saw in the bold, upward effort of humanity an exaggeration 
of man's capacity, an overstepping of the bounds set by his 
nature, a lack of^religious feeling. The evils and reverses of 
civilised life were hence interpreted as a punishment for such 
folly. A belief of this description is seen in the Babylonian 
stories of the Fall of Man and of the tower which was to reach 

19 
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to Heaven, also in the legend of Prometheus ; as applied to an 
undue desire for knowledge, it is unmistakably present in the 
Faust legends. 

Within the human sphere itself, however, there has often 
been no little doubt whether civilisation really brings man 
the happiness it so confidently promises him. It gives rise 
to a great complexity of life, it develops artificial needs, it 
makes man increasingly dependent upon his environment, it 
makes work and trouble for him, it arouses unattainable wishes 
and wild passions ; taking all this into account, it may appear 
to be an uprooting of man from his native soil, a process which, 
in spite of all outward appearance of success, produces inward 
unhappiness. Ideas of this description have been current since 
the earliest times ; they are to be met with, for example, ^mong 
the ancient Jews, as is seen in Hosea and Isaiah.* The later 
Greek period was particularly full of doubts ; a dislike of the 
refinement of contemporary civilisation, a yearning for simple 
conditions and a simple mode of life, became more and more 
widespread : the philosophers, in particular, gave expression to 
this mood, the Cynics in broader, and the Stoics in more 
refined fashion ; the Belles Lettres, too, fell under its 
influence, and thereby proclaimed its extension to general 
social life.t In the Modern World Rousseau, in particular, 
placed the problem before humanity in the clearest possible 
manner ; with his sensitive, excited, and exciting style he 
imperatively forced it upon the attention of modern society. 

This threatened loss of happiness might somehow have been 
endured if at the same time there had been no doubt as to the 
growth of man’s efficiency. But such was not the case. On 
the contrary, complaints as to a diminution of strength and 
efficiency, due to the progress of civilisation, usually accom- 
panied those with regard to declining happiness. Civilisation, 
we are informed, weakens man, because it makes him dependent 
upon others ; it assigns first place to the effects of his social 

* Upon this point, see Budde, Uof nomadUche Idlhl im aUem Teitament 
{Preugg, JahrbUcher^ vol. 86). 

f Interesting information upon this point is to be found in B. Behde*s Ikr 
griechuchc Homan und seine Vorldu/er, 
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conduct, thereby placing outward achievement before feeling 
itself and threatening to reduce life, down to the most inward 
feelings, to the superficial and unreal. The individual comes 
more and more to play a mere part assigned to him by society, 
and his life grows increasingly alien to himself ; it becomes a 
mere outward possession. Under these circumstances, how can 
man retain his greatness of soul, how can he be a true, strong, 
whole man ? 

At the same time civilisation does not lack its defenders. 
These evils, it is maintained, are no more than secondary 
phenomena, the shadows without which there could be no 
light. It is only man who drags down to pettiness, and 
thus makes doubtful, what is in itself great and of incon- 
testabfb valae. 

Meanwhile civilisation lies within man’s sphere of life. Is it 
not bound up with his human status, and will it be able in any 
way to raise itself above the petty routine of human affairs, 
while clearly dividing essential content from human addition, 
right from WTong? For the time being these doubts remain 
unsettled, and it continues to be an open question whether 
civilisation is a curse or a blessing to man. 

2. The Problem of the Content of Civilisation 

There can be no doubt that civilisation makes human 
existence depend to a very large extent on man’s own 
activity; but the general concept of activity does not carry 
us at all far. Activity cannot attract its environment to 
itself and, transforming itself, impart its content to this 
environment, without more closely determining itself, without 
giving life a firm nucleus, a dominating tendency, a distinctive 
character. Thus the answer at once gives rise to a question. 
The resulting problem has been solved in very varying fashion 
during the development of the world’s history. Different types 
of civilisation have resulted, not one of which seems to give full 
and permanent satisfaction, and yet it is impossible, taking into 
considexation their contradictory aims and values, to combine 
these together. 
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Within the development of civilisation as a whole there stand 
ont more especially three definite and specific forms of culture — 
the artistic, the ethical, and the dynamic. These we see 
embodied in Hellenism, Christianity, and Modern Life. The 
central characteristic of the Hellenistic form was the combina- 
tion of the elements furnished by nature to form a harmoniously 
arranged whole pervaded by an inner life. This combination, 
order, and vivification can come to man only as the result of his 
own activity, which must wrest a permanent and correlated 
conception of the world from sensuous impressions in a state 
of disintegration and movement ; it sets the individual within 
the firm structure of a closed commmiity, it binds together the 
separate forces and instincts of the soul (without surrendering 
or weakening anything whatever thereof) to a workt.of life as a 
whole; at every point it accomplishes a transformation from 
chaos to cosmos. This activity places nature and spirit in close 
and fruitful relationship, creates a powerful, active, and joyful 
life, ennobles and reconstitutes the whole cycle of existence. 
Questions and doubts, however, still remained. The whole 
rested upon the conviction that life was fundamentally possessed 
of a certain tendency towards reason, and this conviction grew 
more and more unstable. The form which in this tj'pe of 
civilisation dominated life could retain its position only so long 
as it possessed a soul, and this it did not seem capable of per- 
manently preserving. Finally, the complications and perplexities 
of life came so much to the front, and man appeared so severely 
threatened in the innermost centre of his being, that his basic 
relationship to the world and the salvation of his soul became 
the most imperative of all tasks. 

Christianity took this task upon itself. While fully recognis- 
ing the negation, it undertook to lead man to a superior affirma- 
tion ; in the midst of an immense upheaval it preserved fixed 
poles for life. This demanded an absolute concentration upon the 
ethical task. The problem was to build up a completely new 
life, as compared with immediate human existence ; in opposi- 
tion to the hardness and soullessness of the latter there was set up 
a kingdom of benevolent love and childlike surrender. , In the 
development of this ideal a tremendous deepening of life re- 
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suited, invisible relationships opened up, and a groat sensitive- 
ness of feeling went band in hand with profound earnestness ; 
temporal and eternal, finite and infinite, human and divine, now 
came into closest contact. But as regards its historical position 
this mode of thought remained predominantly transcendent and 
won no secure hold within the environing world ; this world 
remained unaffected and unpurified, side by side with a sphere 
of pure inwardness ; in the retreat to a world of feeling the 
task of grappling with the resistant elements of existence was 
regarded as a secondary matter, and in this way the virility 
of the whole was endangered. 

The Modern World, on the other hand, made this task the 
hinge upon which its whole activity turned. The first place 
in men’s thoughts was now occupied by the idea of a complete 
overcoming of resistance, of a thorough rooting out of all that 
was obscure. The development and unlimited increase of life 
itself became the goal of goals, the all-sufficing happiness. Man 
now appeared in a fresh light. His chief distinction seemed 
to be his transcendence of all rigid limits, his ability con- 
tinually to increase his own strength, to perpetually strike out 
new paths, to make ever fresh beginnings. The movement 
resulting therefrom gives rise to radically new conceptions of 
the universe, of social life, of the soul of the individual ; it 
creates a new kind of work, a work which wins, for the first 
time, the consciousness of a superiority to the world. More 
than ever before man becomes the master of his existence ; 
there results in every direction a process of revivification, an 
awakening of all that is latent, a liberation of all that is bound ; 
on every hand life becomes a restless forward endeavour while 
spirit and strength immeasurably develop. 

If the beneficent results of the foregoing are present to us 
in a thousand forms, there are also present the countless per- 
plexities which this vivification and liberation has brought with 
it : much that is irrational has allied itself to the joyously pro- 
gressive reason, and with the successful growth of spiritual life 
is involved so much petty human error and passion that the 
belief iQ modern civilisation as the sole source of happiness has 
become in the highest degree uncertain. It becomes increas- 
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ingly impossible, too, to suppress the qaestion whether, even 
in case the dynamic ideal should be realised, man can be 
entirely absorbed in it. For, as a thinking being, he surveys 
movement from a point outside it, comprehends it as a whole, 
and must demand from it a permanent furthering of his being ; 
from this standpoint a civilisation which merely pushes inces** 
santly and recklessly forward and never grants him a possession 
beyond the flux of time will become meaningless and intolerable. 

All this is developed in sequence, but the successive phases 
do not simply replace one another ; that which has outwardly 
vanished retains an inner presence and continues to exert an 
influence upon human life. Now the basic tendencies and 
general characters of these historical movements are so 
difierent that only a shallow type of thought could entertain 
the idea of a direct combination. Such a combination is all the 
less possible because the historical consciousness of the present 
day causes us to perceive distinctions with peculiar clearness. 
Thus the different solutions remain alien and alternative, 
waging warfare with one another, though for tlie most part 
not openly: the artistic type of civilisation finds the ethical 
narrow and gloomy, the d3rnamical formless and restless ; the 
ethical inevitably regards the artistic as shallowly optimistic 
and fettered to nature, the dynamical as self-conscious and 
arrogant ; the dynamical will find the others deficient in move- 
ment and progressive impetus. In the midst of all these 
contrasts stands the man of to-day. Will he not be borne 
down by them and spiritually depressed? He cannot unite 
these different types of civilisation ; nor, to secure one, can he 
abandon the others ; in order to do justice to each and eliminate 
its errors he must attain to a secure superiority, but he is not 
only lacking in such a superiority, he does not even see in which 
direction it is to be sought. 

8. The Uncertainty in the Relationship op Man to 
Civilisation 

Our perplexities become increased when we consider the 
relationship of man to civilisation. There seem to be only two 
possibilities — either civilisation must serve man or man must 
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serve oivilkation. Now, we may easily perceive that neither 
of these alternatives is possible. 

If civilisation were a mere means for the welfare and comfort 
of man, then its growth would make his life more and more 
agreeable; an increase of civilisation would be synonymous 
with an increase of happiness. Such, however, is not the case. 
For, as far as its effect upon human comfort is concerned, 
civilisation seems to be injurious rather than beneficial ; it gives 
rise to unlimited desires and demands unspeakable effort and 
labour, it surrounds us with perplexities, cares, and excitements, 
it hems us in with rigid limitations, it calls for obedience and 
sacrifice. That all this tends to make life smoother and more 
pleasurable can hardly be maintained. Mere comfort is far 
more Ukely |o be found, and man is far more likely to feel con- 
tented, on lower levels of civilisation ; moreover, individuals of 
lower spiritual susceptibility will secure this comfort far sooner 
than those who are more sensitive. If contented and agreeable 
existence were the highest goal, how greatly we civilised men 
should envy the careless ease of the Brazilian nigger’s life ! In 
the same sense it would be easy to show that spiritual move- 
ments which have made happiness the highest goal (such as 
Epicureanism and Utilitarianism) have done extraordinarily little 
to promote and build up the inner structure of civilisation. 
Given a certain state of civilisation, they may soften much that 
is hard and they may relieve much necessity, but it is not 
within their capacity essentially to elevate life or to strike out 
new paths. 

There is only one alternative ; to recognise civilisation as 
an end in itself, and to make man a mere me&ns for its 
furtherance. In favour of such a conception is the impression 
of inward greatness which it conveys. Civilisation grows in 
incomparable fashion when, in thus becoming independent, it 
combines to a whole, and works with the force of an inner 
necessity of its own ; man, moreover, in spite of all outward 
subordination, appears inwardly to do nought else but grow 
when he lays aside all care with regard to his own condition 
and surrenders himself wholly to the stream of the world^s 
life, ilegel’s system magnificently embodies this type of 
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thought. But spreading far beyond the limits of this system, 
the view we are considering exerts no small power in modem 
life. Amidst all that is depressing in human circumstance 
and amidst the growth and decay of races, many are to-day 
comforted and sustained by the conviction that throughout all 
our toil and effort civilisation pursues a steady path, and 
that its gain imparts a meaning, a value, and a permanent 
character to the life and labour of those who work for it. 
“ Many will come and go, but knowledge shall increase.** 

But however attractive this thought may be, it has not the 
capacity to prove victorious. For there is no such self-sufficing 
civilisation. A civilisation which attempts to cut itself com- 
pletely loose from man, reducing him to a mere moans, must 
itself collapse into nothingness. Civilisation exists^^only ^vithiii 
the life of man, and if it is to mean something for the latter, 
man must have a spiritual self to express in and through the 
civilisation ; if it is to enable man to obtain his full power it 
must allow him, in spite of every resistance, to achieve high 
ends. An impersonal civilisation, completely isolated from man, 
would be a ghost, a thing devoid of flesh and blood ; in so far as 
it attained any reality in our minds it would lead us into error, 
bid us sacrifice ourselves for unknown ends, and deprive life of 
its soul. How could a hope in the future sustain us and en- 
courage us to joyful effort in the labour and conflict of the 
present, if this future were nobody’s affair, nobody’s joy, 
nobody’s advantage? 

Our own age is making it continually and increasingly obvious 
that this self-abandonment of man to civilisation is absolutely 
impossible of accomplishment. Above all the speed and racket 
of the machinery of civilisation there breaks out with ever- 
increasing loudness the call for the furtherance and development 
of the living man, for the building-up of the soul, for the salva- 
tion of the spiritual self. We recognise at the same time that 
this is indispensable for the truth and depth of civilisation itself. 
Such experiences teach us clearly enough that man is no mere 
receptacle for civilised life, that the latter do^s not shape him 
like wax this way or that according to its needs, but that he has 
an independent nature with which to oppose it, a nature which 
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cannot give up its right to satisfaction. Civilisation does not 
progress along a definite path, propelled by an indwelling com- 
pulsion ; on the contrary, it appears that its specific form is 
continually ageing and decaying. New beginnings are con- 
tinually necessary, and new uprisings of original life ; above 
all else, however, new men. Consider, for example, the close 
of the Ancient Period; the life of civilisation did not regain 
vigour until new races took it up and brought new forces to its 
rejuvenation. Will such a rejuvenation be necessary for the 
present day, and will it come through new races or through 
freshly awakened, spiritually less exhausted classes ? 

Whatever may be thought of the foregoing, the living man 
maintains his independence in the face of every attempt to 
reduce tim t(^ a mere tool. But on the other hand civilisation, 
as we have seen, must not sink to a mere means unless it is 
to suffer disintegration. Thus we find ourselves in a diflBcult 
dilemma from which we must escape, and yet we do not at first 
see how escape is possible. On the average level of life we are 
to-day driven now to this side, now to that ; we oscillate helplessly 
between empty subjectivity and soulless work. 

All these perplexities combine in the life of to-day and 
mutually aggravate one another. The most painful effect of 
all is that produced by the insecurity we feel concerning the 
relationship of man to civilisation, by the lack of a compre- 
hensive and guiding purpose to make the work of civilisation 
man’s own concern, the preservation of his spiritual self an 
imperative necessity ; a purpose which would, at the same time, 
lift its object above the petty human routine to which we other- 
wise fall helpless victims. It is this spiritual poverty alone 
which prevents us from striving for a new and distinctive 
type of human culture, capable of holding its own against the 
various formations which exert their influence upon us from a 
more or less remote past, taking possession of us yet not fully 
satisfying us. In all the confusion which thus results the value 
and essential nature of civilisation itself finally becomes un- 
certain. Ingenious reflection scantily enough conceals that lack 
of real substance from which the whole suffers, and we are put 
off with fine-sounding speeches and artificially elaborated points 
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of yiew.’* All this mere veneer of civilisation and coltore, more 
especially as we see it in onr great cities, ultimately grows 
intolerable; the gap between what is declared to be the goal 
and what is really pursued as such becomes wider and wider» 
and in this way the untruthfulness of life grows greater and 
greater. This must be resisted. The growing discontent shows 
clearly enough that a reaction is already in progress. 

(c) The Requirements of a True Civilisation 

1. The Necessity of a Deeper Foundation 

In such movements and upheavals as these, philosophy may 
play ever so modest a role, but it cannot withdraw from the 
struggle. It will be its particular task to discover^ the direction 
in which our endeavour is to press forward in order again to 
convert life from a “business’* to an “existence” (J. Bnrck- 
hardt). For this purpose it is in the first place necessary that 
civilisation should proceed from ourselves, that it should become 
an imperative necessity of our self-preservation, and yet not 
succumb, in the making, to the petty allurements of mere 
pleasure. Now, our conception of spiritual life and its relation- 
ship to man offers a practicable path towards this end. For 
spiritual life, as we represent it, grows towards independence, 
and the civilisation which subserves its development will be 
liberated from the soullessness of the human treadmill and 
placed upon a deeper foundation, wiiile at the same time it 
will not be alienated from man ; for in accordance with his 
specific nature man will discover bis true being and realise 
the possibility of a genuine selfhood only in spiritual life as 
a whole. Looked at in this way, man does not take part in the 
work of civilisation for any alien ends, but rather to realise his 
own purpose, and be is able even in the furthest extension of 
his activities to control these from a central point. Hence, 
spiritual life, in our sense, unites man and civilisation in the 
closest possible manner without directly fusing one into the 
other and thus surrendering one to the other. It should be 
more especially emphasised that the union does not in this case 
appear as a ready-made fact, conveniently occurring for our 
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benefit, but as a high ideal awakening the whole of life and 
stirring it to activity. In this connection civilisation appears as 
our co-operation in a great movement of the universe, whereby 
reality advances to a higher stage, the stage of spiritual freedom. 
Hence the power of the whole stands behind our work and 
operates within it. 

When civilisation is thus understood as the development of an 
independent spiritnal life, something far more is signified than a 
slight alteration of tendency or a mere change of name. For 
so understood it permits of the fulfilment of demands essential 
to all geuuine cultural aspirations, demands which the current 
conception entirely fails to satisfy. 

’ Thus, for the first time, the contents and values which inspire 
the worit of eivilisation find their independence made possible. 
If civilisation were a process circumscribed by purely human 
ends, it would have no standard other than the human ; there 
would be no splitting and dividing of the chaos which surrounds 
us, nor could civilisation impress our human existence with the 
constraining force of its ideals ; it would then lack all power to 
rouse and propel. The matter takes on quite a different com- 
plexion, however, if in civilisation we recognise a movement 
which transcends the merely human and is alone capable of 
revealing to man the core of his own being. 

Further, unless civilisation be based upon independent spiritual 
life it can acquire no genuine greatness. For if life remain 
entirely confined to the merely human, and we do not pass 
beyond absorption in our own immediate concerns into a life 
that is confluent^ with the whole of reality, we may wax ever 
so enthusiastic over greatness, may devise complex distinctions, 
and may in a spirit of pride and vanity raise ourselves or our 
class above the common herd ; none the less in reality there 
is no elevation but only littleness, a littleness which displays 
itself more particularly in its illusion of greatness. Within this 
merely human circle there is no sublimity, no genuine greatness, 
nothing which can command reverence and elevate while it sub- 
iues. For this purpose there must arise in man something that 
is' more ^han human, something to which he is compelled to 
attribute a complete superiority ; yet he must be able to regard 
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this as in some manner belonging to himself. Only from this 
position will a true elevation of his being be possible, and with 
it the greatest of all liberations — the freeing of life from the 
narrowness of the merely human. 

This superhuman in man is the source of all true greatness, 
and it alone preserves civilisation from becoming a mere man 
worship, whether of individuals or of men in the mass. We 
must never forget Kant’s words, All things, even the most 
sublime, grow small under the hands of men when they turn the 
ideas thereof to their own use/’ 

Further, with regard to the spontaneity of civilised life it is 
clear that the present time cannot dispense with a new sta^e 
of reality. For if civilisation is nothing more than a human 
addition to nature, its progress must carry it continually* further 
and further away from its basis, and its content must grow more 
and more artificial and complex. CiNulisation will then subject 
life to increasingly rigid limitations, close up more and more 
possibilities, and make life less and leas spontaneous : in this 
way it will become the destro)^er of all youthful freshness and all 
originality. Can we wonder that when humanity, at any par- 
ticular period, awakens to a special consciousness of this it sets 
itself against it, and just as the individual would often like to 
recover the freshness and rich possibilities of childhood, it 
yearns with its whole soul for a return to nature, to the most 
primitive beginnings. But it is forbidden for mankind to return 
to nature ; it is as impossible as for the individual to go back to 
childhood. The effect of history can never be obliterated. So 
we must resign ourselves to see civilisation grow progressively 
more senile and more lifeless, to see humanity sink into the 
same unprofitable Philistinism in great things, as is the fate 
of most individuals in small ones, unless it be possible for some- 
thing original and new to reveal itself, for new forces to come 
into play, for new possibilities to open up. These things cannot 
take place, however, unless life possesses a spiritual depth, 
which in the midst of all that is exhausted and obsolete in mer^ 
human civilisation, provides us with new beginnings, produces 
simple units, and opens up a new world in simp^ thinjfs. 
When we say, however, that everything great is simple, we 
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have in mind a simplicity very different from the mere naivete 
of nature’s first beginnings. 

Finally, civilisation lacks the necessary motive force if it 
merely adds something to a given world instead of opening up 
a new and, to us, indispensable world. Nothing can powerfully 
rouse us and move us with constraining force except the con- 
sciousness and experience of contradiction in our own life and 
the impossibility of allowing things to remain in this condition. 
A civilisation which merely embroiders and decorates life can 
never give rise to such contradiction. That addition to life 
which it desires may be rejected at will, or it may pass off 
from us like water from a duck’s back ; as a matter of fact, 
the common run of life is inwardly exceedingly indifferent to 
civilisation, 4ind receives it more as a social compulsion than 
as an inward joy. Tliat it should have been otherwise at the 
great epochs of creative genius, and that such creation should 
have been possible at all, is due to this, that at these times work 
was looked upon as tlie winning of a truly spiritual life and 
hence of spiritual freedom, and also to this consideration, that 
when once such desire made itself felt, existing conditions no 
longer seemed tolerable, silencing, as they did, an imperative 
call to self-preservation. It was this call which infused into 
the endeavour of the ages a passionate warmth, a warmth which 
knew no care for man, was ready for any sacrifice, and drew 
back before no obstacle. 

Through all these queries there runs one and the same 
problem, one and the same antithesis — that of a genuine and 
a sham civilisation. Civilisation is genuine only in as, far as it 
preserves its relationship irith the basic spiritual life and serves 
its development, and becomes false as soon as it subordinates 
itself to the aims of the mere man and drags spiritual life 
down with it to the same low level. The conflict between 
these two forces, spirit and man, runs through the whole of 
history and forces us to perceive in it something other than a 
pure triumph of spirit. To-day, however, it is peculiarly need- 
ful that the ancirat truth should be more clearly laid hold of, 
that the^ necessary condition of a genuine civilisation should 
be more definitely recognised, and that the division of forces for 
:md against should be more decisively declared. 
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2- The Necessity of an Inner Development of 
Civilisation 

It must already be sufficiently obvious that we need a further 
development of civilisation, and that there is a particular direc- 
tion in which this is to be sought. We are affected by the great 
practical ideals of history, none of which we feel ourselves able 
to abandon, yet we have no synthesis which directly comprises 
these ideals. What else remains, then, but to look about us 
and see if there is not a life-movement at hand capable of 
being further strengthened, a movement which may lift us 
above the existing antitheses and make it possible to struggle 
against them, a movement at the same time universal enough 
to extend itself over the whole of life and divide its content 
into “for” and “ against ” and characteristic enough to impart 
a specific form to everything w’hich it comprises. In this life- 
movement an original presence must be accessible and present 
to each individual consciousness, and this presence must 
extend an awakening and formative influence over the whole 
of life. 

Now, such a dominating original factor is not to be found in 
this or that appurtenance of spiritual life, in this or that spiritual 
achievement, but in spiritual life itself, as we understand it — 
the movement of reality towards spiritual freedom. Only in 
spiritual freedom is true being reached at all ; everything else 
is but the shadow of it. Such being cannot lie outside activity, 
but only within it, and it issues out of the depths of activity as 
it organises itself to a self-subsisting w^hole and passes, as a 
whole, into a variety of particular functions. In this way, 
alone, is the ascent of mere life to self-life achieved ; or, 
better still, it is in this way, alone, that the contradiction 
which is otherwise involved in the very concept of life is 
overcome. For is it not a contradiction that a certain in- 
wardness should come into being and yet remain continually 
bound down to what is alien, never attaining to independence?* 
Only after taking up this position does the concept of life- 

* For auTthiog further I must refer the reader to my eystematio works, and 
in the first instance to the Grundlimm finer neuen LebemaniehaUung [Life's 
Basie and Life's Ideal, Eng. trans. by Alban Widgery ; pub. A. A C. Bla^.] 
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contents become intelligible ; the concept of value, too, now 
distinctly separates itself for the first time from the lower grade 
of pleasure. From this point of view all activity falls under the 
antithesis of real and unreal, independent and dependent, and 
at the same time we have to face a far-reaching task, namely, 
the elimination of the customary confusion which obliterates 
all distinction between the two types and the definite elabora- 
tion of the demands associated with the formation of an essential 
being, and, finally, the carrying through of these indispensable 
deipands. Only those elements in civilisation will then reckon 
as genuine which further the formation of an essential being 
and involve an extension of spiritual reality, and with it of 
our own true self; everything else, however pretentiously it 
may acflert itself, thus sinks to a merely human level, to a 
burlesque of civilisation. In so far, however, as this forma- 
tion of essential being is successful, it must produce a thorough- 
going consolidation and deepening of existence : the chief 
sentiment in life then becomes the desire for truthfulness, for 
a liberation from all show and sham. 

Hence results a specific type of life, rigid in its demands and 
powerful in enforcing them. Within its sphere, however, there 
remains room for manifold movement, for the transition towards 
spiritual freedom must be consummated under the conditions 
and restrictions of human existence ; hence a plurality of 
points of attack becomes possible, nay, indispensable. We men 
are bound down to immediate sensuous existence, and remain 
dependent upon it for the continuance of life. We cannot 
simply separate ourselves from it, master the essential unity 
of life, and from this standpoint unravel the whole of reality ; 
for when we have transferred ourselves to this standpoint we 
must still continue to occupy ourselves with the old sense 
immediacies and adjust ourselves to them. Thus there ensues 
a sharp conflict between the demand to work from the whole for 
the whole, the propulsion through the inner power of truth in- 
herent in all true spiritual life and creation, on the one hand ; 
and, on the other, the natural impulse of self-preservation, 
which, bejng blent with spiritual forces, increases to a boundless 
egoism: a complete transformation of feeling now becomes 
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indispensable, and shows itself to be the fundamental d«>ndi> 
tion of all really genuine spiritual life. This raises the ethical 
task high above all others. At the same time artistic activityi 
with its formative power, makes its specific value felt. That 
measure of spirituality which strives upward in man, exists, in 
the first place, side by side with crude and soulless existence ; 
hence it easily remains in a condition of semi-reality. Artistic 
construction (which reaches far beyond art in the stricter sense 
of the word) alone enables the different sides and stages to 
mutually influence one another, and in thus bringing tl^em 
into contact is able to give shape to the inward and to imparts 
soul to the outward, thus effecting an integration of life. With- 
out art there is no thorough spiritualisation of life. If we lack 
its formative and ennobling activity, even the most eager and 
rapid ethical advance will not be able to preserve life from 
barbarism. Finally the task of enhancing the vitality of life 
asserts also an incontestable right. To spiritual life belong 
absoluteness, infinity, complete control of reality, while man, 
in his immediate sense-existence, lives subject to innumerable 
conditions and limitations; compared with the spiritual task 
required of him he is miserably narrow and weak. Hence it 
is necessary that his power should be augmented, his existence 
enlarged, all his latent faculties aroused. Can we wonder that 
certain epochs took this to be the whole object of civilisation? 

Such a juxtaposition of different lines of life must result in 
sharp tension and severe conflict. This is by no means due 
to mere error and misunderstanding on the part of man, for 
none of the tasks in question permits of being taken up with 
complete devotion and pursued with foil intensity without 
coming to figure as an end in itself and being felt at the 
moment of action to be the main affair of life. It thus 
becomes comprehensible that human life, as a whole, is not 
merely affected by the operation of ethical, artistic, and dynamic 
impulses, but that specific types of civilisation are built up and 
compete for the mastery. Compromises and diluted forms are 
here powerless ; they only too easily depress the level of life. 
But if it be impossible to avoid the struggle, and if its^ cessation 
is not even to be wished for, it becomes all the more desirable 
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ijiaA something superior to the conflict should remain and wage 
pipAiot against mere conflict. This can be done, however, only 
ny bringing into vital operation that essential being which 
ijexperiences itself in and through every difference, which refers 
t^what is variously achieved back to a superior unity, and from 
that standpoint applies its standards and works towards a 
sjmthesis. All these movements are now oriented towards the 
development of a self-dependent, essential, spiritual life and 
spiritual reality : here a life-space is provided in which to meet 
and adjust their differences. Nor do we find ourselves powerless 
in the face of this or that conflict ; we can work towards har- 
mony, we can oppose the formation of mere partial civilisations 
by the development of a whole civilisation. 

The^arti^ civilisations, with the work they have accom- 
plished, thus find themselves face to face with a sharp alterna- 
tive : shall they establish relationship with the depth and 
wholeness of life (for only through moving in the direction 
of depth does life become a whole), or shall they detach them- 
selves from the foundations of life and so become more and more 
dispersed ? The two decisions imply diametrically opposite 
developments. In the one case we have a real, in the other 
an unreal type of civilisation. In the one case an adoption 
and assimilation of the experiences and destinies of the whole 
man, and with this a full-fledged development, in the other an 
unchartered freedom of function and therewith a great vague- 
ness ; in the former case, an elevation above everything pettily 
human, or at least a brave resistance to it, in the other, a 
spiritual defencelessness over against merely human culture. 
Thus, in the absence of a real spiritual world, the ethmal move- 
ment of life tends to degenerate into a mere system of laws and 
fmnulas, to favour narrowness and oppression and to sink into 
a self-righteous Pharisaism. The artistic tendency, when left to 
itself, inevitably leads to sensuality, indulgence, flippancy ; the 
dynamic to egoism, mildness, brutality. The truth of the 
partial civilisations themselves depends upon their having a 
whole and essenti&l civilisation behind them, upon that deeper 
foundation of civilisation which is only possible through union 
with ah independent spiritual life. 

^ 20 
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In the following sections we shall be considering the cdnse- 
qnences and reqairements which flow from the idea of a civilisa/ 
tion at once real and universal in contrast to the immediate 
position of civilisation. Civilisation will have to be studiedi 
through its means and vehicles as well as through its content* ^ 
On the one hand we shall have to discuss the problems of history 
and society, on the other, those of art and morality, in their 
manifold relationships. Point for point we shall see that this 
idea of a spiritual civilisation is no mere matter of a new name, 
but of a new thing and of a new task. 

At this juncture we will refer to one point only ; the world's 
present state makes it in the highest degree imperative that 
civilisation should be based upon a more solid foundation. The 
situation has become critical, more particularly,. thr«;ugh a 
coincidence of two facts. In the first place, the foundations 
and traditions of civilisation, as handed down to us by history, 
have become very insecure, in as far, at least, as they affect 
man’s inward life as a whole : this has occurred mainly because 
we now feel the older type to be too anthropomorphic, too pettily 
human, and we therefore become doubtful whether man can in 
any way overstep the confines of natural sense-existence, and 
whether the whole of that more than human ” which he 
believed himself to lay hold of be not a mere mirage, a pro- 
duct of human delusion. This doubt enters very deeply into 
life, far more deeply than those imagine who, while depriving 
the world of all spirituality, delude themselves into believing 
that they can at the same time 'preserve an ideality for man. 
For in reality the one stands or falls with the other. It is 
impossible to preserve here and there and subjectively what 
has been abandoned as concerns the whole and in its real 
essence. Thus we have become insecure with regard to all 
our ideals, nay, with regard to our own being; we no longer 
draw upon a common groundwork of convictions, of uniting, 
directing, elevating forces. In spite of all subjective activity, 
an inner decline of life is unavoidable if this uncertainty con- 
tinues to spread. In the second place, we perceive in the very 
midst of this shifting and wavering age a violent surging forward 
of the masses towards a full participation in civilisation and 
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happiness. This movement is accompanied by a claim on the 
part of the masses to form their own judgment as to what 
elements in civilisation possess content and value, and to form 
it according to the immediate impression and power of com- 
prehension of individuals who have scarcely been in the least 
affected by the great historical movements and experiences of 
humanity. Now this inner insecurity on the part of the exist- 
ing systems of civilisation, in particular the fact that they are 
weighted down with much that is obsolete and effete, makes 
them incapable of meeting this demand of the masses with an 
irrefragable truth and thus guiding it into safe paths. Hence 
this movement threatens to carry everything before it ; and 
indeed it already operates in a vulgarising, shallowing, narrow- 
ing, ai^ negating fashion. 

There is absolutely nothing which can lead us beyond such 
a crisis except a new growth of life, a deepening of spiritual life 
in itself^ a discovery of inner facts and inner relationships. 
Salvation cannot come from without. We can replace the props 
and helps which have thus been irreparably lost only by an 
inner strengthening, by ourselves attaining to a superior world, 
fortifying ourselves therein, and thence imparting a content to 
our life and building up a new civilisation. If such a deepening 
and strengthening is successful, then the threatening crisis may 
lead to a renewal and rejuvenation of life, and, in spite of all 
human error, provide existence with a greater content of truth. 
If, on the other hand, there exists no possibility of such a 
deepening, of an uprising of elemental, originative forces, if in 
human existence there is no real spiritual world to be revivified, 
then all hope of a happy issue vanishes. In this case reason 
and civilisation must remain the slaves of human selfishness and 
passion. 



2. HISTORY 


(a) Towards the Development of the Problem 

Our relationship towards history is to-day full of confusion ; 
we depend upon history and derive nourishment from it, yet at 
the same time we feel our life to be severely oppressed by it, we 
think of it as a burden which we should like to i^ast aCF. In 
attempting to thus cast it off, however, we find ourselves 
threatened by the vacuity of the mere moment, and fleeing from 
this danger we return to history. Thus we waver between the 
two, a position which makes purposeful action and happy 
creation impossible of success. Let us examine a little more 
closely the causes which have brought us to this unfortunate pass. 

In its relationship to history the nineteenth century was 
dominated by a reaction from the rationalistic tendency of the 
Enlightenment. MiJdern humanity had sought to escape from 
its perplexing circumstances by returning to universal, indwell- 
ing reason; nothing seemed capable of liberating human 
existence from obsolete and erroneous elements except a vigorous 
enlivenment of this reason ; this alone promised to lift life above 
childish prejudice and stupid limitation and to bring it to full 
maturity and clarity. The past and its authority receded before 
this claim to place life and activity in a timeless present of 
thought. Undisturbed by tradition, and for the most part 
in conscious opposition to it, reason created a “natural” 
religion, a “natural” morality, a “natural” social economy, 
and a “natural” education. This movement exerted an irre- 
sistible influence over men’s minds and played a great part in 
the construction of life. In this way much freshness, freedom, 
and independence was acquired, and in spite of all hostility and 
obscuration, this could not again be lost. 

806 
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But from the very beginning this tendency contained proble- 
matical elements. In course of time these increased and finally 
brought about a reaction. The youthful sense of power with 
which the Enlightenment commenced gave it joyful confidence ; 
it felt itself drawing near to an absolute truth. This confidence 
of victory in its opposition to the traditional position was due 
to a firm belief in the direct control of reason in reality and in 
humanity; it was thought that this reason existed in each 
individual and was easily attainable by a powerful self-recol- 
lection. A clarification, an elevation to full consciousness, 
seemed sufficient of itself to secure the mastery of the good and 
true. This had the efiect of concentrating the work of life 
chiefly upon thought and knowledge, so that human culture 
acquirfd a oiiesidedly intellectual character. As the first rapid 
advance ceased, life became more and more dominated by an 
isolated intellectiialism which placed its considerations and aims 
between man and things themselves and thereby increasingly 
endangered man’s inner relations with the world and the direct- 
ness of his life. The reality which thus resulted w’as finally felt 
to be too narrow and soulless : the life-impulse revolted and 
demanded more content as well as more manifestation of the 
whole man. The historical tendency formed a main feature of 
this new life. 

The motive force behind this historical movement was supplied, 
in the first place, by a thirst for an increased reality, for a 
broader groundwork of existence, for more objectivity, for a 
greater fullness of life, and for a more extensive linking up of 
manifoldness in great relationships. How much richer in 
content life thereby became is seen in all its particular spheres, 
such as religion and art, law and science ; an infinitely increased 
quantity of reality, which would otherwise have remained 
unused, is here associated with personal action. Work as a 
whole produces a historical mode of thought and thereby alters 
the character of life. Man no longer tears himself apart from 
his environment and places himself over against it, to master it, 
as if it were sonlething quite alien, as was the case during the 
Enlightenment, but he yearns after an inner union with the 
environmcr.t so that its life may flow over into his and Ufli him 
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above all pettineas. Hence his existence grows not only wider 
but more restful. Man finds a reason in things, to whose 
guidance he may confidently trust himself. This has, moreover, 
the further effect of bringing earlier ages close to him and 
allowing manifold relationships to become apparent in them, 
while his own age appears as the summit of a united structure 
comprising all ages; from this summit everything earlier 
appears as a gradual ascent and the lower levels become 
interesting, not so much on account of the differences and con- 
trasts they afford, as on account of their significance as ascending 
preparatory stages. When the sharpness and hardness of an 
absolute valuation, such as was characteristic of the Reformation 
and of the Enlightenment, gives way to a more universal and 
harmonising mode of thought, then there is room fo^ more 
understanding and more love. The Medi®val period, perhaps 
more than any other, has experienced a very drastic alteration 
in treatment. 

This more relative treatment did not at first by any means 
signify a sinking to relativism and an abandonment of an 
absolute truth. For a spirit of proud self-consciousness per- 
mitted the spiritual strength of the period to feel itself equal to 
the assimilation of any influx of matter. According to the 
philosophical mode of thought, at any rate, reason, while itself 
undergoing an inner expansion, drew history to itself rather than 
subjected itself to history. This mode of thought found its most 
magnificent and systematic expression in the historical philo- 
sophy of Hegel. All tension between reason and history now 
seemed happily overcome, since the latter became totally con- 
verted into the development of reason, while in this same 
development reason found its own essential nature. 

Whatever doubts may be suggested by this construction of 
history, the superiority of reason and hence of spiritual activity is 
most decidedly preserved. The treatment of histoiy which was 
developed by the Romantic School was not so much dirootod 
towards this end. The movement of history was now knAod 
upon as resulting from an unconscious guiding and formaUvo 
force ; independently of human effort, there flowed, cat of the 
past, a stream of reason which swept man securely alimg. 
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Floating upon this stream his life and work seem to be guided 
into safe channels. This weakened the activity and interfered 
with the right of the living present : men made themselves at 
borne in past ages, at the same time idealising these, and they 
were apt to shut their eyes to the tasks of their own age. Even 
at this stage, there appeared the danger of the power of associa- 
tion and appropriation not corresponding to the enlargement of 
the sphere of vision produced by history, and therefore of man 
acquiring outward gain while suffering a loss at the centre of 
his life. 

Then came the tendency peculiar to the nineteenth century : 
a turning away from the problems of the inner man and of 
spiritual creation towards work, with its concern for the things 
themsAves in their objectivity. In the case of history this 
brought about a victorious progress of exact research as opposed 
to construction in general outlines. This tendency acquired a 
special consciousness in Germany, since here it had first to 
fight for its rights against the predominance of the specula- 
tive treatment. The Hegelian construction of history, in 
particular, found itself opposed by a desire for more width, 
actuality, and individuality ; even from the outward point of view 
this conception seemed too narrow, for its concepts, at bottom, 
comprised only the European world of civilisation and were 
more particularly concerned with the contrast between the 
Ancient and Modern Worlds; it suffered further from an inner 
narrowness, since in squeezing the individual phenomena into 
its dialectical framework it was bound to very seriously weaken 
their individuality and positivity. The new desire for pure and 
unlimited actuality saw, in this, a forcing and a falsification of 
the things. With all the greater eagerness recourse was bad to 
historical investigation as a liberation from this state of affairs. 

This historical research has exceedingly well understood how 
to convert the desire for breadth and actuality into work and 
achievement : it has elaborated new methods for its work, and 
through content and form it has produced a specific mode of 
thought which ig*a powerful influence in the life of the Modern 
World. •This research does not make the slightest claim to be 
philosophy • Its chief desire is to free history from all philo- 
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sophical tutelage and make it entirely self-reliant : yet this ten- 
dency could not possibly have made such victorious progress and 
won such whole-hearted devotion unless it both carried in itself 
and aroused definite convictions. Research cannot develop and 
defend the desire for pure actuality without perceiving how 
much there is lying between man and this actuality, without 
becoming aware of much subjectivity — in tradition as well as in 
man’s own apprehension. Hence an energetic struggle was 
undertaken wdth the object of eliminating this subjectivity, its 
success permitting life to become calmer and clearer. This 
tendency towards actuality had the effect of revealing a bound- 
less wealth of individual formations and it thus ceased to be 
possible to string the course of the ages on a single thread, the 
new insight rather revealing a vast network of confiised threads, 
hardly to be disentangled. The incapacity of man to grasp all 
this from within and convert it into simple concepts now became 
evident, and he was thus compelled to adopt a more modest and 
restrained attitude; no longer could he satisfy his desire to 
adjust and round off the facts to suit his own point of view. But 
since instead of ruling he now had to serve, his life experienced 
an immeasurable enrichment, a thoroughgoing liberation firom 
the ancient narrowness. 

At first all this was regarded as pure profit, free from com- 
plication. But perplexities very soon became apparent. The 
gain in knowledge threatened to bring with it a loss of life. 
The objectivity demanded was seen to be a by no means simple 
thing : if this pure actuality applies only to the things in 
themselves without any reference to the subject, apart from 
any action of thought, then everything inward which appertains 
to them would have to be abandoned, for nothing of this nature 
can be comprehended at all without a putting forth of personal 
thought, without an exercise of sympathetic understanding. 

Moreover, a distinction between big and little, essential and 
non-essential, in history is really impossible without standards, 
and these standards must have their origin in some conviction 
as a whole.* A history deprived of all inwardness and all 

* In ihiB connection see Arvid Grotenfelt’s excellent works, Die We^ehdUung 
in der Qeechichte (1903) and Geechichtliche WertTna$$$tdhe in der Oeechichts- 
philosophie bei HiBiorikern und im VolkehewmBlBein 1905). These exhibit 
a calm, judicial, and independent judgment. » 
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gradation must become a mere chaotic sequence of events and 
would hardly be worthy of the name of science. The recent 
and ever-increasing conflict with regard to the main content 
and motive forces of history very well exhibits how little 
history, in spite of all attempts to reject philosophy, can dis- 
pense with certain ftindamental convictions. But when all 
philosophy has been put aside, whence are these convictions 
to come? There are two ways in which the age has en- 
deavoured to meet these diiBSculties or rather to evade them. 

On the one hand the very speculative mode of thought which 
as a whole is so decisively rejected is unmistakably maintaining 
a certain influence, albeit in a weakened form and in a manner 
which is not outwardly obvious. Hegel is set aside, yet 
some fort of indwelling of reason in history, some sort of inner 
necessity of progress, some sort of domination of intelligence 
in the historical process is unquestioningly retained. This is 
but a portion of a more general phenomenon which to-day 
^ confronts us. The pantheistic mode of thought produced by 
the development of the Modern World was formerly backed 
up by a firm conviction and a joyful life-temper ; to-day it still 
makes itself felt in various ways, although the foundation has 
ceased to be secure ; concepts like spirit, reason, progress, 
humanity, remain with us, turn our thought in certain directions 
and provide it wdth certain values : the diflFerence is that, 
following upon the destruction of the foundation, everything has 
become pale and vague ; living forces have become shadowy 
conceptions, and fruitful ideas have degenerated into empty 
phrases. The whole must become more and more untrue the 
more we are influenced by convictions directly contradicting 
the fundamental conviction. The most powerful contradictory 
tendency is pessimism, which spread more and more during 
the nineteenth century ; since it clearly brings to light the 
obscure and unreasonable element in the world and in history, 
pessimism pitilessly destroys the illumination and glamour with 
which pantheism enveloped existence; it is so energetic in 
bringing before •our eyes new groups of facts and new aspects 
of the yvhole that the old belief in the rationality of reality 
cannot lomain undisturbed. In this connection we notice a 
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remarkable contradiction : the mood of . humanity becomea 
heayier, man and fate create an impreasion which is on the 
whole gloomier, the contradictions of existence are sharply forced 
npon our attention ; yet along with all this the work of the 
period retains the pantheistic mode of thought with its 
idealisation of things, clinging to it as to the sole possible 
prop which can save it from total collapse. This co-existence 
of pessimism, on the one hand, and optimism, on the other, 
affords an example of that division of soul and work, of that 
cleaving in two of the whole man, from which modern life 
suffers. 

But there is yet another way in which the present-day meets 
this problem. It has no particular type of thought with which 
it confronts the ages ; it endeavours to pass judgment* upon 
them and gain a standard for them, relying solely upon the 
ages themselves, and through the ages themselves it strives to 
develop and demonstrate what has been thus obtained. Present- 
day research would like to sink itself so wholly in the ages 
it studies that they should be understood and valued solely 
through their own type of thought. In this direction much 
important work has been accomplished. No previous age has 
been so ready and skilful in giving other ages their full rights, 
in wresting from them their most inner purpose, in abstaining 
from the forcing of relationships upon them from without, while 
drawing such relationships forth from their own work and 
desire ; no previous age has shown a greater facility in placing 
itself with equal sympathy in the most difficult and contra- 
dictory positions. Later ages will be able to judge better than 
can we ourselves as to whether, in this endeavour, we do really 
strip ourselves of everything that is peculiarly our own, whether 
in spite of every precaution our supposed objectivity is not 
mingled with subjectivity : it is clear enough that we ourselves, 
as a result of this attitude, are exposed to danger and injury 
through the weakening of our own purpose and being conse- 
quent upon this very facility in coming into contact with, and 
adapting ourselves to, strange positions. Offr immeasurable 
enlargement of horizon permits all sorts of different elements 
to pour in upon w, impress themselves upon us and ovormaster 
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US. Our Bouls become etages upon which all sorts of characters 
appear and play their parts. We forget that the extension of 
our circle of ideas by no means carries with it an enlargement 
of our life. We incline to substitute scholarly knowledge for 
spiritual life. This life of sympathetic understanding, which, 
after all, is never more than a half-life, leads us into the 
danger of increasingly surrendering a full life of our own, a 
life of clear thought and firm will. We are greatly concerned 
to discover the spiritual syntheses occurring in former ages, 
but we are incapable of completing a spiritual synthesis for 
our own age ! 

Our weakness becomes apparent chiefly in the attempt to 
establish a connection between the past and the present, 
betwe^ bygone aspirations and our own. We feel ourselves 
safely at home in the past, we see clearly how everything has 
come to pass, how one thing resulted and could not but result 
from another, and we follow this line of thought down to the 
threshold of our own period; only one short step and the 
connection would be established, the result of all the long 
labour would communicate itself to ns and be converted into 
personal life. But, remarkable though it may seem, we do 
not succeed in taking this short step. The gap remains, and 
knowledge and life are not brought together. Nay, the progress 
of historical knowledge actually hinders the connection of history 
with life. For the more clearly science exhibits the specific 
character of bygone periods, the more it becomes apparent that 
their contents have depended upon special conditions, the more 
definite are seen to bo the boundaries w'hich separate one 
age and mode of thought from another, the more impossible 
it is seen to be that there should be a simple flowing-over of 
strange life into the specific life of a given period. The fact 
that historical investigation dwells with peculiar zest upon 
remote ages, and there achieves its most brilliant triumphs, is 
another example of the separation between knowledge and life. 
In studying the remote past we are less concerned with the 
state of affairs fh our own life ; the nearer, however, we draw 
to the present day, the more unavoidable our own problem 
becomes, and the more painful onr own insecurity. 
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This gap between knowledge and life, between the preliminary 
conditions of spiritual life and spiritual life itself, is at its widest 
in the sphere of religion. Religious investigation has to-day 
made immense progress ; in particular it has placed the great 
religions and their various phases before our eyes with greatly 
increased clearness and has presented us with a wealth of living 
facts and details. Yet how defenceless we are when confronted 
with all this actuality, how little our own religious convictions 
and religious life profit by it, how great is our helplessness in 
this respect ! And this helplessness will continue as long as we 
do not find the power to effect a personal construction of life. 
It is history, in the first place, which prevents us from finding 
such a power. History allows us to cling to the mere appear- 
ance of a possession. Through a perpetual occapati<fb with 
bygone things it distracts ns from our owm thought and respon- 
sibility, giving us learning in place of life. 

It is therefore no wonder if from time to time there arises a 
passionate anti-historical movement, and that to-day a feeling of 
anger against an enervating historicism, confined, as it is, to a 
mere half-life, is gaining ground. “ Cast away from thyself the 
yoke of the past and set thy life wholly in the present ; then it 
will again grow fresh and genuine, then, at last, will it become 
thine own life.” But such a casting away is no simple matter, 
and moreover the attempted liberation involves the loss of much 
with which we can hardly dispense ! In reality history holds us 
much faster than its opponents imagine ; it holds us fast even 
against our own wills. For the opposition is itself a product of 
a historical situation and derives a specific colour therefrom ; 
its negation is concerned wdth particular evils and its affirmation 
is subject also to contemporary influences. Such a historical 
dependence, even on the part of anti-historical movements, is 
clearly perceived as soon as the course of time has given us a 
sufficient perspective : for example, how quickly has the En- 
lightenment, which wished to do away with all historical rela- 
tions and to build up life solely upon timeless reason, itself 
become a historical quantity, a past category • how much of its 
work now impresses us as belonging to a remote Q^st ! In 
reviewing history as a whole we notice a kind of cyclic movement ; 
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now there is a period when historical relationships are sought, 
now one when they are rejected ; this observation may well 
convince us that the negative attitude is just as much a historical 
phenomenon as is the affinnative, and that the passionate attack 
upon history, with its tendency to assert the opposite of what is 
transmitted to us, does not produce true independence so much 
as a different kind of dependence. 

At the same time, it makes no inconsiderable difference 
whether the conscious aspiration of man goes with history or 
against it. In the latter case we are called upon to build up 
our lives solely upon the immediate present and to recognise as 
true only that which is convincing to the thought and feeling of 
each individual. But will not this limitation cause life to 
becom# narii^jw and poor? If that w'hich is present to the mere 
individual is alone reckoned as the measure of all things, will 
not life inevitably become superficial and split up into numerous 
separate phenomena ? In this w'ay will not the inner indepen- 
dence, the spiritual character of life, suffer the severest injury? 
The Enlightenment provides us with a clear demonstration of 
this. For it did not succeed in establishing a firmly grounded 
spiritual world equal to nature, and those of its thinkers who 
most energetically maintained the superiority of spiritual life 
as compared with nature continually succumbed, in the con- 
struction of their thought- worlds, to the influence of natural 
concepts; this was certainly partly due to the fact that they 
thought themselves able to despise history with its rich 
content, its fixed relationships, and its deepening experiences. 
Unless the inner life can itself attain to a super-subjective 
integration it would seem that it cannot prevail against the 
unlimited world which so overpoweriugly presses upon us from 
without. For this purpose, however, history is essential. 
Further, we must ask ourselves if the attempt to place life 
entirely in the present must not destroy itself, since the present 
is ever changing ; to-day soon becomes yesterday, and thus the 
whole threatens ultimately to be reduced to nothing. Wo are 
certainly protected from this last extreme by the circumstance 
that, as we have seen, history holds man fast even against his 
own intei^aon. But does not the matter then amount to this: 
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that so fu* as we rid ourselves of history we volatilise lifot so far, 
however^ as history retains a content for ns we unwillingly 
afBrm the very history from which a liberation appeared indii* 
pensable to the power and reality of life ? 

It follows that we find ourselves in a highly complicated 
position — nay, in an intolerable dilemma. We can neither 
retain history nor dispense with it. When we shake it off we 
fall into emptiness, when we submit to it we enter upon a 
shadow-life. Under these circumstances the average type of 
mind may have recourse to compromises and find satisfaction in 
a middle course between fi-eedom and submission, but a more 
energetic mode of thought will thoroughly realise the impossi- 
bility of compromise and demand an overcoming of the antithesis. 
Is it possible, however, to effect a liberation from bistovgr which 
shall, at the same time, signify a reconciliation with history? 
Can life attain to something beyond history and at the same 
time leave history a value * Can we conceive of a type of life 
which does not unstably waver between the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century and the historicism of the nineteenth, but 
is able, in building up an independent type, to recognise and at 
the same time to limit the rights of each ? This is certainly 
not to be attained without thoroughgoing transformations of 
first appearances and energetic further constructions of life. 
Let us see if our investigation as a whole affords points of 
approach for this task.* 

(6) Demands and Prospects 

The next question is, whether human life is in any way 
capable of freeing itself from history and independently con- 
fronting it. The answer will depend upon what our position is 
with regard to human life as a whole. It necessarily involves a 

* The diseassioD will remain conSned entirely to thle one main point. l^>r 
a further treatment, eee my outline of the ** Phiioeopby of HUlory ** in the 
Kultwr der Otgewwari (volume entiUed Syttematuchi Phihsophu). Thai the 
oontent of history, together with our relation to history, hae again beoome 
inseoure is clearly indicated by the uprising of manifold disputable poliils smd 
by the passion to which their treatment gives rise. Otherwise how ocmld the 
philosophy of history have again come so much to the front in the last few 
years, when only a short while ago it was generaUy regarded m a sWtlird 
lying beyond the reach of dueuision ? 
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statement with regard to the centre of this whole. If man 
belongB entirely to nature (that he does to a considerable extent 
so belong is beyond question) » then he remains inescapably 
subject to the stream of time and can never rise above it to a 
life of his own. Further, if he steps beyond nature only by 
virtue of isolated characteristics not rooted in the whole of a life 
and being, he may perhaps attain to some sort of further aspira- 
tion, but never to a real liberation from time. There is no 
possibility of such a liberation being realised except through the 
existence and recognition of an independent spiritual worlds such 
as constitutes the main subject of our whole investigation. For, 
as we have already seen in reviewing the problem of evolution, 
this elevation above time, this operation by means of a timeless 
order, as in|^ereut in the very nature of spiritual life and is indis- 
pensable to it. In this sphere effort is consistently directed 
towards that which is of timeless validity; historical effect or 
recognition can never establish a truth and a right, for in the 
. realm of spiritual life truth is directly given as proceeding from 
an original life. Hence, in this region, the past can never 
replace the present and to-day can never grow out of yesterday, 
like fruit from its blossom. For the spiritual life produced by 
earlier ages does not by any means continue to exist because it 
once existed ; in this case the law of inertia (the law by which a 
thing retains its existing state until some external force produces 
an alteration) is not valid. We here observe quite another law : 
that whatever is not being continually converted afresh into 
personal life and action sinks immediately and sinks lower and 
lower. This means, at the same time, that all spiritual life 
must proceed from the immediate present and that every obscura- 
tion of this fact tends to weaken the distinctive character of 
spiritual life. Within the realm of human experience, too, it is 
clear enough that it is not so much the past which decides as to 
the present as the present which decides as to the past, and that 
in accordance with this, our picture of the past continually 
changes, depending upon the spiritual nature of the present. 
Consider the different views and valuations of the Classical Age 

which have been current at various times ; these have in each 

0 

case beer determined by the tasks and necessities peculiar to 
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the actual time in question. Scholasticism sought in the 
Classical Epoch a secular culture which could serve as complement 
to a religious order of life ; the Renaissance looked for encourage- 
ment in its strife for life and beauty ; the Enlightenment, in so 
far as it valued the Classical Epoch at all, valued it for its clarity 
and utility ; * German Humanism turned to the same period as 
a refuge from the complexity of modern life, seeing in it some- 
thing more natural, pure, simple, and great. Thus this one 
epoch shows different sides to different ages. But there have 
been and are many who approach it without possessing a life of 
their own, and to these, in spite of much diligent research, it 
reveals, in a spiritual sense, absolutely nothing and never could 
reveal anything. Hence everything depends upon this life ; the 
decisive thing is the possession of a present, and a^wesarit of a 
definite spiritual character. It is we ourselves, now living and 
acting, who can alone impart such a character to the present. 
A spiritual present is not the result of accident. We must our- 
selves build it up. Moreover, it is no mere moment; it is a 
consolidation to lift us above the moment, it is a timeless life. 

It would never, under any circumstances, bo possible to 
attain to such a life — and even the attempt to do so would 
be folly — if there did not exist an eternal order as a new type 
of reality f and if, moreover, this order were not in some fashion 
present within our own sphere of life. For how could this 
order help us if it did not operate within us ? Hence, without 
this order there is no liberation from history, while with it we 
may obtain a secure position with regard to the past. Since 
we have been forced in the consideration of all our problems 
to thus recognise an independent spiritual world, the demand 
for such a world cannot surprise us in this case. But at the 
same time we become aware of a tremendous per|)lexity with 
regard to man ; this spiritual sphere in which he must somehow 
be ultimately rooted, stands, in his case, in sharp contradiction 
to the immediate constitution of existence. Spiritual life is 
before everything else a whole. It places all manifoldness in 

% 

Leibniz (gee Foucher de Careil, Lrttres et (tpmculet, ii., introd. xxxiii) 
loved the ancients on account of la clarU dam Venprestum et I'utiMU dam U$ 
chose*. 
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oomprehensiTe relationships, whereas human life falls into 
individual circles within which the separate phenomena are 
merely jumbled together ; in the one case the inner power and 
joy of the thing itself is the motive power of conduct, in the 
other natural self-preservation is predominant, and in its con- 
tact with spiritual power this easily increases to a boundless 
egoism ; the eternity demanded by the spiritual life contradicts 
the strict dependence of man upon time, the unceasing flux of 
all living phenomena, and the rapid disappearance of individuals ; 
in the spiritual sphere the world attains to a content and forms 
itself into a kingdom of spiritual freedom, whereas man seems 
spiritually empty and defenceless in the face of infinity. How 
can such a rude contrast be overcome ? 

The lirst ^lecessity is without doubt an inner transformation 
of life, an elevation above the merely human type, a trans- 
position to the spiritual standpoint. In reality, all work which 
is concerned with the whole and afi'ects the whole man produces 
such a transformation ; it is only necessary, in this case, that 
that which penetratos our life in a thousand effects should bo 
understood as a whole and be taken up in full activity. But 
such a transformation and such a new position do not straight- 
way enable the now life to adequately unfold itself. Through 
an exaggeration of human capacity there arises a desire to 
directly produce all spirituality from the human standpoint, 
through the most energetic possible output of force ; this 
exaggeration revenges itself by producing a much too pale and 
shadowy construction of the world. The limitations of man 
having once been sufficiently impressed upon us, we shall not 
BO easily again attempt to construct reality out of self-dependent 
activity. Our endeavour to develop a spirituality superior to 
time needs an eflbetivo support. Such a support is oflfered by 
history. Cortaiiily not history just as it stands ; this is no 
more than an unsifted whole, for wo have, for the time being, 
abandoned the idea of understanding this whole as a domain of 
pure reason, a pure development of spiritual life. But this does 
not exclude the belief that within history some kind of revela- 
tion of rjpiritual life is .taking place, that an esoteric history 
Beparates itself from the exoteric, that a spiritual history is to 

21 
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be distinguished from the merely hnman. In the former theto 
may be manifested an independent spiritual life speaking to ns 
through all the mutations of the ages, a life capable of further* 
ing our own human aspiration. The most demonstrable 
examples of such spiritual life occur at certaiu periods of 
exceptional elevation, called classical, because at these times 
there manifests itself a creation superior to the more age and 
the more man : the truly great clement at such epochs has not 
consisted of particular thoughts and efforts ; it has been a 
revelation of a new type of life as compared with everyday pur- 
poses and opinions. A revolution is thus accomplished, and 
with it comes an opening up of spiritual sources of life, of 
spiritual forces and necessities, a liberation of man from 
what is merely human. Certainly this does not ctako ' place 
without a relationship with the rest of life, without manifold 
preparation and close reference to the historical position, but 
never under any circumstances is this classical clement, with 
that which imakes up its essential being, a mere summation 
and development of existing elements: on the contrary, it 
always represents a breach of continuity and a reversal, a trans- 
position to a new standpoint, the winning of a new sphere of 
life, the building up of a spiritual reality ; it is hence usual for 
its manifestation to bo accompanied by serious upheavals, and 
in so far as it becomes victorious it becomes so through struggle 
and pain. It makes martyrs of its pioneers, even in those cases 
where martyrdom is not sealed with blood. Moreover, the out- 
ward recognition which the great does as a rule ultimately find, by 
no means signifies a pure victory and a transformation of the 
human position ; for this recognition involves a redaction to 
the level of human existence and an adaptation to petty human 
feeling, and in any case it is only particular effects and not the 
whole of its being which obtains general recognition. Thus at 
bottom the antithesis is not removed but only concealed, and 
through the whole of history true spirituality and merely human 
life-conduct remain in sharp conflict with one another. 

Further, independent spiritual life does not merely manifest 
itself at isolated points, for these points seek a connection with 
one another, their desire being finally to unite in the construe- 
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tion of an all-embracing domain. This brings with it serious 
perplexities and severe conflicts. Under human circumstances 
every revelation of spiritual life has definite limits, since it 
attacks the problem only at a particular point, and solves it only 
in a particular direction. It will not be able fully to satisfy 
the whole of that spiritual life which operates from the deepest 
foundations of man’s nature : a counter-movement will ulti- 
mately come forward and compel new developments. Further, this 
does not merely produce new opinions and new efforts ; it enlarges 
and deepens the life-process : it is the life-process (and with it 
spiritual reality itself) which grows through the progress of the 
ages; revelations of spiritual life take place in it, and these are no 
mere products of reflection, but revelations which speak with 
the p8wer*of actuality — though this is certainly an actuality 
of a spiritual kind, and therefore to be appropriated only through 
self-activity. 

Although this revelation of spiritual life by no means covers 
the length and breadth of human existence, it exercises power 
within the sphere of spiritual work and presents it ^vith a high 
goal, without the attainment of which this work is not capable 
of giving full satisfaction or of effecting a real furtherance. That 
which lags behind this historical position may for a time rouse 
and influence humanity, but finally it will meet with a superior 
resistance and its inadequacy will become apparent. Such a 
historical position works both negatively and positively : 
negatively in shutting out certain solutions as inadequate, 
positively in setting certain tasks and providing certain in- 
centives to progress — thus humanity as a whole cannot be 
satisfied with any construction of life which does not comprise 
in itself the spiritual deepening and the moral earnestness wliich 
Christianity gave us, nor with any that rejects that liberation of 
the subject and that acquirement of an inner infinity which wore 
the gifts of the Modern World. 

Thus, spiritually viewed, history contains indications, demands, 
and possibilities which must be appropriated and vivified in order 
to become full reality for us ; this can occur in as far as the 
spiritual slement, however much it may have been brought into 
our existence by special needs of the age, is, in its essence, 
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timeless and therefore permanent. It is necessary to seize this 
timeless element in its fall power and in its specific nature, when 
it can become a living present for us ; history is then no mere 
sequence and the earlier no mere preparation for the later; 
every quantity has then not only a self-value but an im- 
perishable truth ; and it then becomes possible to strive towards 
a whole beyond the multiplicity. When, in this way, history, 
instead of being a mere sequence of events, becomes the gradual 
revelation of a spiritual world, the acquirement of a present 
superior to time, the desire for a spiritual life charged with a full 
content^ can find in history a most powerful support. The 
essential thing is to penetrate from the temporal to the eternal 
and to separate a spiritual history from the remaining chaos. 

This task is, however, subject to definite conditions. In tho 
first place, it demands that there shall bo operative a depth of 
life beyond the immediate form of existence, and a whole beyond 
the separate formations. For in this way alone can charac- 
teristic types of life, powerful life-currents, manifest them- 
selves in tho history of the world — phenomena which do not 
remain tied to tho particularity of their visible source, but work 
beyond this in the whole, and work, too, in definite and distinc- 
tive fashion, not merely in a vague and general way. Thus only 
can an inner unity be recognised in the flux of the phenomena 
and be carried over to the present. 

It appertains, further, to such a carrying over and appropria- 
tion that our age should itself develop an independent spiritual 
life. To this end, it must eflfect a powerful self-concentration, 
grasp its own task in the history of humanity, seize the 
vital centre of its own aspiration, and energetically sift out that 
independent spiritual element superior to time which it contains, 
at the same time securely elevating itself above tho mere flux of 
phenomena. In order to perceive what is characteristic in 
others we must become conscious of our own self ; in order to 
discover the eternal in other ages and in history as a whole 
we must discover tho eternal in ourselves. In this case, it is 
peculiarly true that to him that hath shall bo given. It is 
clearly evident that tho past may well elevate the present bat 
can never replace it, 
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Our whole view of life must undergo an alteration in so far as 
a thoroughgoing task is thus discovered in the movement of 
history and progress towards a timeless truth is made through 
all the changes of the ages. We are now no longer swept help- 
lessly down the stream of time. On the contrary, our participa- 
tion in eternal truth brings us calmness and firmness. Through 
the experiences of history, the life-process will now continu- 
ally acquire a more and more concrete form and become more 
and more replete with content ; spiritual life itself will be 
revealed to us in a more definite form, while the specific nature 
and status of humanity will become increasingly clear : in all 
this a characteristic type and a permanent moulding of our 
spiritual being will come to development. Human life thereby 
attains Si solidity in its deepest foundation and becomes 
superior to mere movement. Even in change, it will now, in 
tlie first place, experience itself and become strengthened in its 
characteristic nature. It may be that the upheavals of historical 
life will continually shako even the ultimate foundations and 
again make man regard as problematical what already appeared 
to bo secured ; it may bo that the eternal which works within us 
must enter into the particularity of the ages and shape itself 
accordingly : nevertheless it signifies a revolution of the most 
fundamontal kind, if, through the participation in a spiritual 
world superior to time, wo can secure an eternal in the core of 
our life, and it becomes the task of tasks to take this up in our 
activity and to convert that which our spiritual life indicates 
to us into our full possession. Now wo can endeavour to 
separate the transitory in history from the permantot and to 
win from the latter a spiritual present. History no longer 
appears as a whole with a self-contained purpose, but as a mere 
aspect of life and being. It now wins a spiritual content and 
some kind of meaning only when referred to a timeless order. 

Regarded from this point of view, we see that it will never bo 
possible to go back to the older typo of life which thought to 
grasp the eternal by a single effort, and then to build it 
out completely* the rostfulness which was thereby obtained 
appears^ to us a petrifaction, a denial of the living present in 
favour of the dead past. But we need on this account by no 
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means succumb to the modem dissipation of all that is fixed 
and permanent, to the dissolution of life into separate moments, 
to the abandonment of all inner relationship and all superior 
unity. For when our connection with a world of timeless truth 
permits of the working out of a spiritual character and of the 
reversal of life through a development of its essential nature, 
then our main position may be taken in the eternal and wo may 
press forward through time to a timeless reality, retaining a 
superior permanent element in the midst of all movement. The 
past is then no longer a mere past. It can become a portion of 
a present superior to time and thus remain a matter of personal 
life, of unceasing labour. 

With such a conviction, science must develop a characteristic 
treatment of historical phenomena, seeing and seeking the 
permanent in the temporal, the whole in the particular. This 
took place, for example, in Ihering’s great work on the spirit of 
Roman Law, which shows a full understanding of this method 
of procedure: the central matter is “not the Roman ^ but the 
legaly investigated and exemplified in the Romafi ” (3rd edit., 
introd. ix), and the task thus becomes “the separation of the 
temporal and purely Roman from the permanent and universal 
(i. 15). It is true that such a philosophical treatment can come 
only as the end point of arduous scientific work, but those who 
would reject it through a weak fear of its dangers should boar in 
mind Hegel’s well-known saying with regard to metaphysics. 
They arc seeking to build a temple without a holy of holies. 

The new type of life extends itself also to the life of the 
individual, throwing a new light upon it. From the standpoijpt 
of the individual, existence is a restless flight of phenomena only 
so long as it is without an independent inner life and docs not 
in some way attain to a whole of personal being and spiritual 
individuality. But when this whole is attained and events are 
thus converted into experiences, we are able to experience a 
spiritual self in work and destiny, and that which in any way 
moves us no longer passes by like a shadow and sinks into the 
abyss of annihilation, but is capable of striking root in us, of 
developing and farthering what is permanent, of fitting itself 
into a present snperior to time. The chief object remains 
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always the same — to secure for life a present full of content and 
thus consolidate it against the mere moment ; in such a present 
there operates a force which will always be a portion of real 
personal life, in love or loss, happiness or unhappiness. For 
this reason, men of spiritual strength have always scorned to 
complain of life’s transitoriness, since it rests with us to rise 
above this transitoriness and establish our life in the etemah 
** I am sorry,” says Goethe, “ for the men who make a great to 
do about tlio past and lose themselves in the contemplation of 
earthly nothingness. The truth is that we are here for the very 
puri)oso of making the temporal eternal.” Hence wo cannot 
regard as justified Dante’s well-known saying, that the greatest 
misery consists in remembering, in unhappiness, past happiness. 
For if thg happiness were true happiness it would bo inde- 
structible; it would persist and would still bo operative, as a 
living presence, through all unhappiness. 

Moreover, the natural phases of life, the different ages, do not 
appear, when thus contemplated, as a mere sequence. These 
phases do not play themselves completely out in themselves, 
neither are they absorbed in the preparation for future phases ; 
each remains inwardly present to life and affects its position as 
a whole. Hence the importance of a fresh, joyful, genuine 
youth : this is no mere matter of sentimental recollection, for 
such a youth can remain a portion of a further present, an ever- 
flowing source of fresh life. • 

According to this view man is far from being a merely temporal 
being ; profound mediaoval thinkers believed with more justice 
that ho stood on the boundary of time and eternity, on the 
horizon where the two run together, and that ho participated in 
both. Time is for us rather a problem than a rigid destiny. 
How far, however, life overcomes time and attains to a present 
superior to it depends, above everything else, on the spiritual 
power which it is capable of putting forth. It rests with our- 
selves whether the centre of gravity of our being falls in the 
temporal or the eternal. In any case, this action of ours in thus 
overcoming tinM) has for its indispensable preliminary condition 
the reality and the inner presence of a spiritual world. Even 
the mosb passionate excitation of the mere subject can never 
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give rise to a spiritual content and with it a superiority 
to time, and it remains true that, for man, all creation is 
at the same time a reception, a drawing upon invisible relation- 
ships. 

In the light of the foregoing it will be clear that our rejection 
of this weakening and disintegrating historicism does not mean 
that we fall back upon rationalism. Wo freely admit that if 
compelled to choose between the two we should prefer rational- 
ism, for, however narrow and one-sided may be the life which 
it develops, it is nevertheless a true personal life and endeavour, 
whereas historicism is satisfied with a mere imitation of an alien 
life. Nevertheless, we stand far enough removed from rational- 
ism. Its exaggerated consciousness of power misled it to 
underrate its task ; its failure to appreciate the hroo^ gap 
between immediate existence and the real depth of human 
being caused it to expect from a mere direct comprehension 
that which in reality demands a thoroughgoing deepening and 
transformation. It could hardly have looked to an intellectual 
enlightenment for our whole salvation if it had not believed 
that reason was already at hand in our human sphere and 
needed a mere liberation. Far beyond the limits of rationalism 
itself, it was the error of the New Period, in general, to regard 
the essence of spiritual life as a mere elevation of existence to con- 
sciousness ; it was thought that what was operative round about 
us (though in a limited and obscure fashion) attained, within us, 
to full freedom’ and clarity. Such a standpoint as this reveals 
a thorough lack of appreciation of the groat dilEculties and 
perplexities of our view of life; it also involves a reduction 
of the life-process, which according to such a superficial view 
has no opportunity of attaining the necessary depth. The 
matter takes on quite a different aspect, however, if spiritual 
life is not regarded as a mere illumination of nature, but as an 
essentially new type of life, characterised by spiritual freedom. 
It is true that this may result in a much greater tension, but, 
on the other hand, history acquires a deeper significance. Wo 
can no longer attempt, however, to convert it into a domain of 
pure reason, but must be content to discover within it some 
sort of revelation of reason. 
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The Enlightenment, too, was unfavonrable to a recognition 
of history, in so far as the intelligence which there took tho 
first place in life had a far too narrow and intolerant conception 
of truth. A merely intellectual truth insists upon being directly 
reckoned as exclusive ; therefore, from this standpoint, different 
things cannot exist side by side; to affirm the right of tho 
present day means to place the whole of the past in error. 
Our earlier sections should have made it clear enough 
how completely the situation alters when the intellectual is 
carried over to the spiritual and when there come together 
in history not only doctrines and opinions but life-develop- 
menu and lije-complexesy when the historical conflict is 
fought, not for mere pictures of reality, but for realities 
thems^res^ 

The decisive matter, in this case, is always the gaining of 
a present superior to time, with tho accompanying reversal of 
life. For only through such a present can history become more 
than a matter of scholarly investigation, only in this way can 
the unlimited expansion of “becoming,'^ and hence of the 
historical point of view, bo prevented from giving rise to a 
destructive relativism. Tho victory of a historical point of 
view is indeed tho greatest triumph of our whole modem 
investigation. This point of view does not only permit of all 
existing things associated with the formation of the w'orld and 
with organic forms being understood in tho light of evolution ; 
it extends itself to the most elementary processes of lifeless 
nature, since even in tho domain of physics events take place 
to a very largo extent in a definite sequence and »aro not 
reversible at will. A much clearer picture of human existence 
has, however, been obtained since the present was understood 
as the last link of a long chain; in the chief directions of human 
aspiration not only is much recognised as changeable which 
formerly passed as fixed and inherent, but it is also shown how 
man, oven down to his psychical nature, depends upon the 
specific character of his age (as is seen from the fact that 
different ages hHvo exhibited different types of men). An 
immeasoj^ble wealth of life is thus opened up, and our under- 
standing becomes much more exact in coming into contact with 
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such wealth.* All this may be welcomed as an essential 
enlargement of onr field of vision, a liberation from the limita- 
tions of a particular age. But the gain in knowledge may well 
lead to a loss in life if it does not succeed in meeting this 
enlargement with a consolidation and the growth of time with 
a strengthening of the eternal. History must remain in a 
secondary position : it must never take the first place. It is 
true enough that, when thus regarded, our sphere of existence 
appears much less complete than it did to the rationalists and 
constructive historical philosophers. But why are we so sure 
that we ourselves roimd off the whole cycle of life ? And is it 
a defect in the more modest conception if, along with the 
reduction of man, there takes place an enlargement of reality, 
and if life, in presenting itself less simply, gains , in dtpth ? 

Appendix : The Concept “ Modern " 

The concept modern ** to-day moves and divides men’s 
minds to such an extent that some discussion and explanation 
of it cannot be avoided. In the first place the history of the 
term demands explanation, for with respect to this point very 
indefinite if not erroneous opinions are extant. 

* We may, in the first place, mention Dilthcy's brilliant delineations of tho 
men of different centuries ; Lamprecht’s investigations, too, should not be 
forgotten in this connection. It. Baorwald, among others, deals with tho 
psychical position of the present day ; see Pfycfiohguche Faktorm dot modemen 
ZdtgeUtci (published by the GeaelUchaft filr pnychok^gUclie Forschung), Tho 
problem of the dependence of man upon his age has, however, occupied men’s 
minds from the earliest times, and even so early as the seventeenth century 
it had become a definite point of confiict. As it is not possible for us to go 
into this matter more closely, we must content ourselves with taking a single 
passage from Walch’s Philos. Lexikon (contained even in tho 1st edit, of 1726), 
article Bitten, p. 2377 : ** Now because such a change (that is, of customs) takes 
place almost unnoticed and we do not usually become aware, until it is over, 
that such and such customs were in vogue at such and such times, it has 
become usual to attribute the customs to the ages. Thus some have endea- 
voured to set up a genium scculi which guides men’s minds and alters their 
customs according to the ages. Barclaius (Barclay) was of this opinion, and in 
his Icon animor,, p. 505 (John Barclay’s Icon animorum, 1014) he says: Omnia 
secula genium hahent, qui mortalium animos in certa solct inflectere. In 

agreement with him were the anonymous author of the Germaniam nUliU dati- 
iutam and the so-called Pater Firmianus who published a special hook with the 
title Beculi geniut (Paris, 1663, 12). 
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The actual problem connected with the term modem” 
naturally reaches back far beyond the coming of the expres- 
sion. Whenever it was desired to define the characteristic 
nature of the present, some sort of term will have been found.* 

In ‘‘ modem,” however, there arose a permanent expression, 
and it will be worth our while to follow its development a little 
more closely. This word (derived from ?7mdo=just, now) has 
been used more especially when men have been divided by the 
consciousness of inner alterations : the friend of the new then 
calls himself ** modern ” to announce his superiority as com- 
pared witli those who tenaciously cling to the old ; while the 
latter, on the other hand, make use of the term in a reproachful 
sciiso, applying it to those who, lacking in constancy and rever- 
ence, f#llowJ[,he fleeting impressions of the moment. The history 
of the word shows us when the conflict reached an especial 
height and the point which more particularly caused dissension. 

The expression appears in the transition period which divides 
the Ancient World from the Middle Ages, being employed by 
the grammarian Priscianus in the sixth century and by Theo- 
doric’s official, Cassiodorius (d. abt. 575).+ It occasionally 
occurs in the following centuries, t After the end of the eleventh 
century ‘^modern” was made use of in the logical conflicts of 
the period as a party term : it served to denote the nominalists 
— that is, those who refused to recognise the objective reality 
of intellectual concepts. § Others, however, were also called 

• Thus Aristotle, for example, repeatedly employed the term ol vvv. In Met. 
992 a, 33, he clearly denotes the Platonists of his age : yiyovtv rd fia^ii^ara roij; 
vvv ij ^i\o(f uipia, similarly in 1069 a, 26 : ot fiiv vvv rd icaS6\ou outriag fidWov 
rd yi'tp icrt^uXoi', d dpxd^ Kal oi'crcaj; €ii/ac pdXkov ^id to 

* XoyiKu^ ol ei ndXai rd Ka^ tKaaroy, olov Kvp Kcii yijy, dW* od rd koipuv 

tfCjpa. 

t In Castiod. Variarum^ 4, 51, on architect is recommended as aatiqiiorum 
imitator f modernorurn imti tutor, 

t An article in the IlUtorisch-iwlitischen Blatter (139s, year 1907) mentions 
a letter ot the Abbot Beuodictus Avianensis (written between 800 and 821) in 
which it says : U/uJe apud modernos scholasticos^ maxime apud Scotos (i)ste 
syllogiimus delutionis^ ut dicant trinitatem Heat personarum ita c$8e substan- 
tiarum {Mon. Germ. hut. Epist. Carol, Mvi^ vol. ii. 563). 

J Prantl (Oesehief^ der Logik im Abcndlande, ii. 82) quotes the oldest 
passage in which the noxainolists are described as modemi: non juxta 
quondam msd^moi in voee, ted more Boethii antiquorumque doetorum in re 
diteipulit legebat--~namQly Otto, Bishop of Cambray from 1106. 
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modems for example, the scholars of the period.* The term 
acquired a more important content and a more exact applica- 
tion when, after the days of John of Salisbury, the Aristotelians 
of the thirteenth century (in particular the great Dominicans, 
such as Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas — ^tho very man 
who is now the pillar of all that is anti-modern) drew the term 
to themselves in contradistinction to the Franciscan school,! 
which lent its support to a mode of thought more influenced by 
Plato and Augustine. The “ modem'* thought was accused by 
its opponents of flooding theology with dialectical considera- 
tions and petty discussions, t Later, both the concept of 
modernity and the term itself were transferred to Occam and 
his school ; “ Occam’s doctrine remained the ‘ moderii * theology 
down to the time of Luther,’* § and Luther himsoif aimoimccd 
his adherence to it. The word has, however, yet another 
meaning : the brothers of communal life stood for a devotio 
moderna, understanding by this a devotion which, along with 
the outward form, laid great emphasis on “inwardness**; one 
of Johannes Busch’s works bears the title Liber de origine 
devotionis mod^rnm. || 

The Middle Ages then sank into decay and the Renaissance 
opened up a new world. But it was a long time before that 
which was already active in men’s minds rose to the level of 
clear consciousness and acquired definite terms. From the 
point of view' of the Renaissance, of course, “modern” could 
not mean a new type as opposed to the Ancient World, but 
only a new method in the treatment of the Ancient World. 
Since, at the same time, the medimval terminology persisted 

* It would be of no interest to go into this matter farther hero, but we mskf 
refer to Prantl (see, for example, ii. 116 ff., 195 and 241). 

t Boger Bacon called Alexander of Hales and Albert duo niodemi gtorioii 
(see the article Scholattik by Seeberg in Herzog^s Realenzyklopddie), 

I The papal legate, Simon do Brion, who played an important part in the 
movements which at that time excited and almost broke up the University of 
Paris, makes a depreciating reference to the modema curiositat^ qua plui $oUto 
innumerat multiplieat quaationii (see Mandonnet^s excellent work: Siger d4 
Brabant et VAverroime latin au XIII iibcle (1899), ccviii, note 1). 

§ See Seeberg, Herzog*s Rcalenzyklopddiet Srd edit., xir;. 279. 

Ii See Gustav Boomer's article IHe Briider^da gemeimamen Lehm$ m 
Deutiehland in the DmUicheti GeichickUbUittern of June, 1905, particularly 
pp. 244-5. 
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things became serionsly oonfhsed. This is clearly illustrated 
by the epistola obscv/rorum virorum.* The more, however, the 
Modem World, with the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, won independence and self-consciousness, the more 
powerfully it compelled contemporary scholars to separate 
clearly what was peculiar to their own age from everything 
earlier, thus making an arrangement and division of human 
history which was quite different from anything previously 
attempted. It was chiefly the growth of the natural sciences 
and the influence of French literature at its highest level 
which lent that epoch the consciousness of being something 
new and of being superior to all previous ages. This resulted 
more particularly in the contrasting of ‘‘ ancient ** and 
“modefti.’* .Porrault’s well-known hookf Parallele des ancient 
et des modemes (1688 ff.) treats the expressions as already 
established ; the book is characteristic of the self-consciousness 
with which the second half of the seventeenth century was 
filled, f The contrast once having been set up, it was but a 
step to examine into the specific nature of the ancient and the 
modern; we know to what important developments this gave 
rise, and how Schiller, in particular, considered a more exact 
definition of these concepts worthy of thorough and devoted 
work. 

On the other hand the modem had to define itself as opposed 
to the raediieval, and for this purpose it was first necessary to 
form a concept of the Middle Ages. This took place very late. 

• Here modemus occasionally moans merely “ now ** (inodemm epinc&pus, 
tnodernus imperaUtr), The older meaning, originating in the conflict* of the 
different schools of logic, is also retained (antiqxd ct viodemi). As a rule, 
however, it denotes the adherents of the new humanistic mode of thought, for 
example, povUc iiu>demi ; ex quo <n Ephordia iumtu modemi ; artUta dc via 
niodemorum. The term is not by any means always employed. 

t We may quote, in illustration, a couple of passages from the first dialogue 
of this work : Je pretens que nous avons ai^ourd*hut utie plus parfaite connais- 
sance de tous Ics arts et tous Us sciences, qu*on ne Va jamais cue. Further, ho 
speaks of the proqr^s produ^ieux des arts et des sciences, depuis cinquante ou 
soixante ans. Again ; II ne faut que lire Us joumaux de France ct d'AngUterre 
et Jetter Us yeux sursUs beaux ouvrages des academics de ccs deux grandcs 
royaumes pour etre convaincu *que depuis vingt ou trente ans il s' cst fait plus de 
d^eouvertes dS >s la scienee des choses naturelUs, que dans toute Vi^tendue de la 
savante antiquit4. 
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In this connection Bembeim remarks (as above, p. 69) : ** In 
spite of occasional attacks the ban of tradition lasted long. 
Even so comparatively recent a writer as Sleidan, the well-known 
historian of the period of Charles V., calls his chronicle De 
quattuor Tnonarchiia, and in spite of all the indications which he 
produces of the disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire he 
firmly retains a belief in its continuance, because, according to 
the prophecies of Daniel, a fifth earthly world-monarchy is impos- 
sible/’ The seventeenth century first saw a practical arrangement 
of material. It was the philologians and men of letters who 
first felt the need for some definite expression to denote the 
obvious difference between the classical and mediceval language 
and literature, on the one hand, and between the latter and the 
literary culture which followed the Renaissance o» thcC* other. 
As a result there arose the term media (Biot or medium cevum 
for the literary period ranging from Augustus or from the Anto- 
nines down into the fifteenth century. It was Professor Christo- 
pher Cellarius of Halle (1634-1707) who introduced this mode 
of division, as applied to history in general, into his works : 
Historia aniiqua was used to denote the period down to the 
time of Constantine the Great (it did not stop with Augustus 
because, as he expressly explains, the inner and outer power of 
the Roman Empire endured far beyond the time of Augustus) ; 
Historia medii cevi represented the subsequent period down to 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, and Historia wora 
the following epoch. This method of division gradually obtained 
recognition, though not without vigorous opposition.* Thus 

* How slowly this matter wad settled and how it aroused conflict oven down 
to the present day, is but little known. An article by George Goyan in the 
da Deux Mondes of January 15, 1907, on the important Belgian historian Godo- 
f roid Eurth, contains the following remarks with respect to the attitude of the 
French Academy towards the term “ Middle Ages ” : Lee ciuq premi^rce editums 
du dietionnaire de VAcaddmieJran^aiee cantiennient au mot ** moyen dge ** V article 
siUvant : ** On appelle authewre du moyen Age lee autJieurs qui ont ecrit dcjtuie la 
decadence de V empire romain jueque vere le X eilcle ou environ,*' C'eet eeulement 
dans la edition (1836) qu'on lit : ** Moyen dge^ le tempe qui e'eet €couU depute 
la chute de Vempire romain, en 475, jusqu'd la prise de Constantinople, par 
Mahomet, en 1463.** Kurth himself was in very decided epposition to the con- 
cept and term ** Middle Ages.** In Qu'est ce que Ic moyen dge he wishes to 
secure the recognition of a single main division — the commoheement of 
Christianity ; accordingly, his great work Lcs orifines de la civilUalion 
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“ modem ” was defined with respect to the Middle Ages also. 
To follow the snbseqaent fate of the expression in the Modem 
World would lead us into an unlimited discussion, and is by no 
means essential to our task. This much we have seen: that 
the term “ modem ” is much less modem than is usually sup- 
posed, and that the concept is of a very elastic description. 

So much for the' history of the expression ; now for a few 
words as to the problem itself. The ultimate source of the lively 
movement and confiict which centres round the concept modem 
is to be found in the fact that for the happy progress of civilisa- 
tion there is necessary not only a bringing forth of what is new 
but a retention of what is old. Our progress would be slow 
indeed if we had always to begin afresh, if our work did not 
attain bo a ^e possession of suitable instruments and paths of 
least resistance, if much which at first required a full effort of 
conscious activity did not subsequently acquire an unconscious 
and habitual form, thus leaving more free time for progressive 
activity. For example, how useful, nay, indispensable, to 
philosophy is the rich store of concepts and technical terms 
with which the connected work of millenniums has provided us. 
But the matter goes yet deeper. The measure of tmth and of 
spiritual content in general to which the race has attained can 
win the conviction and devotion of man only by elevating itself 
above every temporal change and rejecting every alteration. In 
so far as wo possess genuine truth we stand above the movement 
of time. It was this mode of thought which gave rise to the 
saying : 

“ Die Wahrltcit war tehon Uingtt gefundcn, 

Hat edU Geisterschaft verbunden: 

Das alte IFahre, fats' es an / ** 

(** Tho Truth has long ago been found, 

Has lofty minds together bound ; 

The anoient Truth^Now seiae it fast I ”) 

modemc (8rd edit., 1898) treats the '* Middle Ages ” as the beginning of tho 
modem world. In tho former and smaller work he says : Loin que le moyen 
dge soit intermidiairc ^ntrc la civilisation antique et la civilisation modeme, le 
moyen dge est lui-menut le comfneneemeni de la eivilisatiim vunleme. Loin qtiHl 
faille faire ik eemlre le jxnnt de dipart de celle-ci uussi has que Vtpoque de la 
lienaissancCi ilfaut constater au contrairc qu'eUe sort du christianism. 
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This jnstified a high appreciation of the old and a demand 
for its close connection with our own work, for an avoidance of 
each and every sharp breach.* 

But the advocates of modernity have much to say on the other 
side. Spiritual things are not easily transferred from one age 
to another, after the manner of outward things ; they continually 
demand to be recognised and appropriated afresh, and in this 
roappropriation it will be hard to avoid a certain alteration. 
Even if the outward state remains the same the valuation of the 
separate parts and their relation to one another will easily 
undergo change ; men will see new aspects of the old and lay 
emphasis upon diflferent portions of it. Moreover, new positions 
are found, presenting us with new problems, and humanity 
cannot meet these problems without a corresponding inward 
forward movement. Civilisations become exhausted and new 
races appear with fresh mental characteristics. Is it right that 
the position of spiritual life should remain quite unaffected by all 
this ? Further, is it a matter of absolute certainty that the 
traditional life is based upon unquestionable truth and that the 
chosen path leads directly to the goal? Nay, is there any 
genuine life at all without personal decision, and can there be 
personal decision without doubt and stnigglc, without trans- 
formation and reconstruction ? 

The alterations which result may at first appear to take place 
within a world of indubitable validity ; nay, for a long time they 
may not be felt at all. Then, however, there comes a point 
when the tension becomes excessive and a breaking away from 
the old becomes indispensable to the fireshness and genuineness 

• In the field of philosophy this gave rise to the idea of a phihsophia pcrcnniSf 

which, already contained in Scholasticism, was maintained with especial 
vigour by Agostino Steuco, who wrote De pcrcrtni philoiryphia lib. A, Basel, 
1542. Leibniz took up the expression, but owing to his idea of a continually 
progressive evolution he gave it a different meaning. Of recent years, Trende' 
Icnburg, in particular, and again in distinctive fashion, has defended the idea 
of the stability of philosophical work : ** Philosophy," ho says, “ will not regain 
its ancient power until it acquires permanence, and it will not acquire perma- 
nence until it grows like the other soiences do, evolving i^ continuity, taking 
up its problems historically and developing them, instead of making a fresh 
beginning and again coming to a stop in the mind of each individual ** (Preface 
to the 2nd edit, of the LogUche Untersuchungen^ p. viii). 
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of life, a time when spiritual self-preservation imperatively 
demands a breach with tradition and a creation directly out of 
the present. Historical experience alone can inform us whether 
such transformations are necessary and when they become 
necessary ; to an impartial mind they are, however, sufficiently 
evident. Such a transformation (and perhaps the most radical 
wo know) is to be seen in the appearance of Christianity, with 
its fundamentally new standard of values ; the Reformation and 
the new science may also claim with justice to have brought 
about great transformations. The religious life of the Modem 
World could not have developed its power and inwardness 
without a now and independent setting and an uprising of 
elemental forces, and it would have been just as impossible for 
the n^ 8<ijenco, with its entirely new methods and points of 
departure, to have gradually evolved itself out of the scholastic 
philosophy. In order that it may remain in fresh movement and 
develop its full depth, human life certainly requires continuity, 
but not less does it require discontinuity. In the case of these 
new movements the only matter of dispute must be whether they 
are impelled and governed by spiritual necessities, or whether it 
is only a human craving for change which is in question. 

It is by no means to be denied that all change does not spring 
from such spiritual necessities. There is operative in human 
existence, more especially in our social life, a merely subjective 
fatigue on the part of man with regard to the old, a mere craving 
for change ; this is peculiarly w^ell illustrated by the vagaries of 
fashion. In this way, diflerent periods become widely separated 
from one another ; some ages are contented to quietly pufsue the 
old paths, w hile others show^ a marked unrest, a discontent with 
everything which is found already in existence, a preference for 
all that is new. This diflercnce of character on tlie part of dif- 
ferent ages is closely associated with the position of spiritual 
life. Tho unrest is significant of a gap betw^een inner necessities 
and outward possessions, and under these circumstances wo are 
apt to be dominated by a merely human thirst for newness, and 
to develop an inclination to reject tho old because it is old, and 
to welconje tho new because it is new. 

Hence wo must distinguish between true and false modernity. 

22 
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There is a modernity in which a spiritual necessity is operative 
and a modernity which is the expression of merely human whims 
and moods : these two are fundamentally different in their effects 
and prospects. If the movements are the result of a mere desire 
for change on the part of humanity, an instability of mood, they 
may violently excite the surface of life, but they cannot penetrate 
deeply or win any creative power ; the same wind which brought 
them will soon blow them away again, while the rapid change, 
which allows men to swing so easily from one extreme to 
another, must ultimately give rise to severe fatigue. Sad will bo 
the lives of the men and the ages which devote themselves 
to such a modernity. 

It is a totally different matter, however, if a genuine modernity 
represents a new movement on the part of historic>fl lifi and 
aims at securing the recognition of its content of truth : now the 
modernity bears within itself a spiritual necessity, to the pene- 
trating power of which no permanent resistance can be offered. 
Such a modernity possesses marvellous power. Events which 
were apparently scattered and isolated are now seen to point in 
the same direction : quite different spheres of life are dominated 
by the new mode of thought, by the spirit of the age, which 
finds its way into the most remote corners, affecting even those 
who regard themselves as distinct opponents ; in the face of 
such a movement, deeply rooted opinions and even selfish 
interests lose their power. Difficulty arises, however, from the 
fact that as things appear upon the surface, true and false are 
usually closely entangled. Some believe themselves able not 
only to reject the superficial modernity but the true spiritual 
movement of the age with it, while others, under cover of the idea 
of true progress, fall a prey to the most transitory situations and 
moods. The champions of the old usually feel that they stand 
for order, whjle the friends of the new regard themselves as the 
representatives of liberty ; the former claim moral, the latter 
intellectual, superiority; the former believe themselves to be 
protecting the Interests of society, the latter, the interests of the 
individual. the same time the matter bears within itself a 
peculiar dialectic. What is nowold was once new; even Thomas 
Aquinas was (ijnee reckoned as a “ modern '' ! That which is 
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new to us will one day be old and have in its turn to defend 
itself against what is then new. The uprising modem move- 
ments of to-day owe no small portion of their strength to the mere 
fact that they are in opposition. In the hour of victory this 
advantage will disappear and will now be found on the side of 
fresh movements. 

The perplexities which may result from such a conflict have 
made themselves felt with peculiar force in the life of to-day. 
On the one hand we find a most determined resistance to all 
that is new, a resistance which is represented in the first place 
by a great world-power, the Roman system — nominally catholic, 
but in reality as far removed from Catholicism as is well 
possible ; for it devotes its whole energy to guiding the move- 
ment 9f humanity into particular channels of its own, thus 
keeping the movement permanently confined within a mediaeval 
form. On the other hand, a superficial modernity is spreading 
far and wide and is being powerfully assisted by the most recent 
developments of civilised life. The speed of life has become 
accelerated to an appalling extent ; more and more people are 
crowding into our great cities and world-capitals; nothing is 
listened to that is not self-assertive, loud, nay, shrieking ; atten- 
tion is paid only to that which is new, exciting, unheard of, that 
which claims to be a novelty not to be missed by any considering 
themselves really cultiu’ed. Thus we have an exaggeration and 
overvaluation of the new. The new is valued merely because it 
is new, however empty or foolish it may be in itself. At the 
same time we perceive an endless amount of vain appearance, a 
dislike of all that is earnest and deep in life, a delight in mere 
bold negation, as a whole, a wretched pseudo-culture, an attempt 
on the part of the semi-educated mass to dominate the fepiritual 
movement of humanity and to make itself the judge of good and 
evil, of truth and untruth. 

It will be impossible for the genuine modernity to make pro- 
gress unless it separates itself in the sharpest possible manner 
from the superficial modernity and takes up a vigorous struggle 
against it. The fight of true modernity cannot be in the least 
afiected by the aberrations of false modernity. The whole 
course of oui* investigation must have shown us that our age is 
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of such a nature that it cannot quietly pursue traditional paths ; 
it must seek new ones through an energetic self-recollection and* 
self-deepening of life. Under these circumstances all wilful 
connection with the old is branded as a bare and sterile 
conservatism. It is our duty to maintain our independence 
and secure an open way for the spiritual necessities which are 
now striving upwards. In this way it will bo possible to retain 
eternal truth while at the same time we eagerly and joyously 
seize what the present offers us ; old and new will then be able 
to assist one another. 



3. SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

(SOCIALISM) 

(a) The Relationship between Society and the 
Individual 

1. Historical 

To-day the problem of society occupies a position similar to 
that occupied by the historical problem. The nineteenth 
century saw a reaction against the Enlightenment, a reaction 
which, although still in full operation, has already produced 
a counter-reaction. Thus movements and counter-movements 
cut across one another, giving rise to a highly complicated 
situation. To escape from this will be no easy task. 

It will bo well, at first, to devote a little space to such 
an explanation of terms as may seem necessary. “ Individual 
and ‘‘individuality” are of ancient origin, although the Modern 
World first saw them come into more general use. The 
primary moaning of “ individual ” was indivisible, incapable of 
being separated. Cicero uses the wwd as a translation of 
aroinov. This meaning predominated during the latter days 
of the Ancient World* and on into the Middle Ages — the 
oldest German translation is unspaltig (Notker). But towards 
the end of the Ancient World the word had also come to 
mean the separate thing as something unique, diflferent from 
anything else, occurring only once in its particularity.! The 

• Thus, for example, Seneca {De provul. 5) has: qnadam $eparari a 
quibusdam non possunt, coharentf individua sunt, 
f In this conneot»n, the works of the highly influential Boethius are 
especially noteworthy ; we may quote the following passage from his Com- 
mentary up^ Porphyry (edit. Bas. 1570, p. 65) : ImUviduum autan pluribus 
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Middle Ages extended this use farther and also coined (at 
any rate as soon as the twelfth century) the expressions 
individualis and individtialitas. Leibniz first brought these 
into general use, acting in his familiar capacity as mediator 
between the old and the new. 

The early stages of civilisation reveal the individual as a 
fragment of a more or less extensive society, depending in his 
action and inaction essentially upon his connection with the 
community. As life develops further, the tendency is more 
and more towards strengthening the individual : the latter 
gains in independence, begins to ask questions as to the basis 
of the traditional social order and to enquire into its validity, 
and finally reaches the point of endeavouring to throw off all 
restraint and make his own opinion the standard (/ trifuh, his 
own welfare the sole object of action. From the point of 
view of those who are concerned for society as a whole, this 
appears to be a ruinous subversion : hence they resist it with 
all their power, and endeavour, by granting him certain rights, 
to restore the individual to a connection with the whole and 
win him over to their purpose ; it is the function of spiritual 
work to restore what, as a natural possession, was lost. The 
conception of society as an organism (with which wo are 
already acquainted) was at first employed with the purpose of 
again fitting the individual into the social whole : it seems 
peculiarly adapted to serve as a means for reconciling the 
respective claims of society and the individual ; in a real 
body, the more each limb develops its own character and 
strength, the more useful it is for the whole; the whole, on 

dicitur nwdU, Dicitur individuum quod omnino secari non poteH^ ut unitas vel 
mem ; dicitur individuum quod de soliditatem dividi nequit, ut adamas; dicitur 
individuum cujus prcedicatio in reliqua similia non convenit^ ut Socrates ; nam 
cum illi sunt cceteri homines siviilest non convenit proprietas et prcedicatio 
Socratis in cceUriSy ergo ah Us quee de uno tantum prcedicantur genus differtf 
eo quod de plurihus prcedicetur. In Porphyry, the chief passage runs (see 
Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, i. 629) : dropa Xeycrac rd roiaSra, on idioTrjTUiv 
(rvvktrrtjicev sKaaroVy Cjv rb oMpourpa ovk dv lir* dXXov rivoi' ttotb rb aurb ykvovro 
rdv Kard pkpog* This definition persisted through tho course of the ages 
down to the time of Leibniz, whose teacher, Jacob Thomasius, still made use 
of the definition : individuum est quod constat ex proprietatibus qua\um coUectio 
numquam in alio eadem esse potest. 
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the other hand, stands higher, the more highly differentiated 
are its several parts. The fact that all the activities of the 
separate limbs remain absolutely dependent upon the whole 
constitutes, however, a rigid limitation. The separate limb 
ceases to possess any life or useful capacity at all as soon as 
it becomes detached from the whole, and this organic conception 
does not tolerate any individual rights as against the whole. 
When this doctrine is applied to the world as a whole (as 
was first really consciously done by the Stoics) it appears to 
be a special design of providence that even the smallest things 
are not absolutely alike, that no two hairs, two grains of 
wheat or two leaves are completely identical.* 

This organic solution of the problem is closely related to 
the llieraj;chic. The latter originated during the latter end 
of the (Trcck Period + and attained its fullest development 
within the Christian Church and during the Middle Ages. 
It still has immense influence. The whole is here conceived 
of as a continuous series of ascending steps or grades, drawing 
nearer and nearer to life ; a kind of ladder down which life 
may be passed from grade to grade ; each grade has to 
receive from the one above and hand on to the one next 
below. In this scheme each part has its own special value 
and its own special work so long as it remains within the 
structure of the whole ; it lapses into nothingness as soon as 
it makes itself separate. This conception of life took his- 
torical shape not only in the hierarchy of the Church, but 
also in the feudal system of the Middle Ages, in which every 
power vested in any individual was regarded as a loan from 
the grade above. 

Both these systems regard the individual as deriving value 
solely from his relationship to the whole ; it is denied that 
ho has any value in himself. The conception which might 
be described as the microcosmic was the first to assign such 
an independent value to the individual. Instead of being a 

* See Cicero, AQfi,d. quasi. II. : diets nihil idem quod sit aliiid ; Stoicum 
esi quidem nec admodum credihile^ nullum esse pilum omnibus rebus talent^ qualis 
sitpilus alkiSf nullum qranum^ Ax. 

t The influenoc of Plotinus was the most important in this connection. 
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mere fragment in the world, the individual is now raised to 
the position of being himself a whole world, a kind of centre 
where reality is concentrated, a sanctuary in which life is 
immediately present in all its infinite greatness. The whole 
thus consists of worlds within worlds and is beyond the reach 
of all definite comprehension. This point of view also 
originated towards the end of the Greek Period, and again it 
is Plotinus who claims chief credit for it : ho it was who 
first fully and clearly enunciated the conception of man as 
containing wuthin himself a world of his own which, in its 
own peculiar way, reflects the whole; “each one of us is a 
spiritual world.” Moreover, it was the Neo-Platonic school 
of philosophy wfliich first brought the term microcosm into 
common use — though it dates back to Democntui# and 
Aristotle. This tendency of thought was preserved throughout 
the Middle Ages chiefly by the speculative mystics, and 
through the medium of various later thinkers (such as Nicholas 
of Cusa and Giordano Bruno) it came down to modern times 
to take more precise form in Leibniz’s theory of “ monads.” 
Closely related to this species of thought is the cult of 
individuality and personality which prevailed during the 
classical period of German literature. Here, too, wc note a 
continuous chain of thought stretching from the end of the 
Greek Period down to the zenith of the New Period. 

The organic and hierarchic conceptions of life, on the one 
hand, and the microcosmic, on the other, arc so plainly in 
complete contrast that a conflict between them is unavoidable : 
one represents the individual as a mere member, the other 
as an independent whole; in the one case he can have no 
share in spiritual things except as one of a body, in the 
other he can approach them directly and alone. The whole 
content of life diflfers according to which of these positions 
we take up. Is action undertaken for the community or 
the development of the inner life of the separate individual 
to be our chief ideal ? In the latter case, the community can 
receive its form and its strength only from ’^tho individual, 
and should never be regarded by him as an end \n itself. 
This liberation results in the life of the individual acquiring 
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an important content — scientific, artistic or religious: this is 
due first and foremost to the establishment of a direct relation- 
ship with infinity, with the sources of creative life. Thus, 
closely involved with the struggle between society and the 
individual, is the question whether the chief task of our lives 
should bo sought in human intercourse or in relationship to 
the whole — whether we should strive, in the first place, 
towards a social or a cosmic scheme of life. It is not 
possible at present to trace the historical development of 
those problems ; wo must turn our attention, without further 
digression, to the consideration of present-day thoughts and 
tendencies. 

Our ago is subject to the influence of three tendencies of 
differ(!ht kreadth and strength: these are the general trend 
of the Modern World towards the individual, the nineteenth- 
century reaction in favour of society, and the resuscitation of 
individualism towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

The emancipation of the individual is in all probability the 
most prominent feature of the whole of modern life. The indi- 
vidual sought and won in this emancipation not only a direct 
relationship to God and the whole, but an independent position 
with regard to the social whole. Beginning with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, this gradually spread over the whole 
of existence, sinking deeper and deeper in and making it through- 
out fresher, stronger, and more mobile. Just as the new science 
was able to ascend through a disintegration of the traditional 
quantities (such as time, space, mass, and so forth) into discrete 
elements, so modern life, too, depends upon a gj-owing indepen- 
dence and separation of individuals. From the treatment of the 
most inward questions to the externals of social custom and inter- 
course,* such an independence has more and more overcome all 
resistance. The object is by no means to remove all mutual 
relationships, but instead of being forced upon individuals 

* For example, Ihering (Dcr Zwcek ini Reditu ii. 439) regards the oosthetical 
development of the common meal in modern times as indicating a highly 
important step for\w,rd, as compared with the past, since it signifies “an 
elevation from communism to individualism.” Formerly, all who sat at table 
employed o6mmon plates, cups, (&c., whereas now each individual uses his 
own alone. 
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from without the ties must proceed from their own personal 
decision and free agreement. Still less does the individualisation 
of existence mean an abandonment of all inner relationships ; on 
the contrary, on the highest level of spiritual work, in the case 
of such men as Kant and Luther, the growth of man’s indepen- 
dence with regard to man is only one side of the life-process, the 
other being the absolute, though free, subjection to invisible 
forces. Those who either praise or blame such men as the 
advocates of a mere individual freedom are simply demonstrating 
their own complete ignorance of the real essence of the matter. 

In the broader current of the age the matter is loss free from 
doubts and perplexities. In Germany, subsequent to the Sturm- 
mid Drangzeit, the movement towards the individual acquired a 
predominantly artistic and literary character : the individual of 
that age raised himself above the average through artistic creation 
and felt himself, as a “ genius,” to be far superior to all “ Philis- 
tinism.” This self-conscious elevation of the artistic individual 
is a phenomenon which has been repeated frequently : we see 
it, to begin wdth, in Romanticism, which looked upon individuality 
as man’s greatness (Schleiermacher), and through an exaggera- 
tion of this type of thought proclaimed the unlimited right of 

infinitely free subjectivity ” ; at the same time art and science 
tended to take decided precedence over political life.* Similar 
modes of thought came to the front later in young Germany and 
in the individualism of to-day. The classical period of German 
literature set a high value upon the individual, and the chief 
educators, Pestalozzi and Herbart, carried this mode of thought 
over into the educational world, t But in this case the individual 
did not aspire to independence in order to remain in opposition 

* Fr. Sohlegel’s words are characteristic of this tendency : “ Scatter not thy 
faith and love in the world of politics, but in the divine world of science and 
art, pour thy most inward treasures into the fiery and holy stream of eternal 
development.’* 

t Pestalozzi, in particular, was an energetic protagonist of the individual as 
compared with the merely collective ; he makes sport of “collective actions,** 
the “collective conscience,” and “regimental convictions,” and declares: 
“The collective existence of our race can only civilise us^* it cannot cultivate 
us” (WerkCt xii. 154). In this connection, ^usseau’s great influence can 
never be forgotten: he first rendered the contrast between society and the 
individual clearly evident throughout life as a whole. 
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to the world and to his social environment and to wrap himself 
up in a consciousness of proud superiority ; he returned joyfully 
to society, extended his sphere of life further and further, finally 
growing, in harmony with all environment, to a world-embracing 
personality. This is more especially to be seen in Goethe’s 
spiritual nature and life-work. 

The first resistance to this predominance of the individual 
came firom idealism itself ; for the idea of a world-embracing 
process, driven forward by its own movement, transferred the 
centre of gravity of human existence from the individual to 
humanity as a whole. Then came realism with its movement 
towards the visible world. This gave rise to an immeasurable 
wealth of tasks, the performance of which demanded a linking up 
of isdlated forces, forced man out of his previous state of separa- 
tion to a closer union, and compelled him to work with order and 
system. The desire for political freedom tended in the same 
direction, also the aspiration towards a social order based upon 
the power and wish of the citizens themselves, and the building 
up of national circles which embraced the individuals within 
a larger whole and united them in the pursuit of great tasks : 
this movement was still further assisted by the undreamt-of 
development of technical science, which had the effect of still 
further correlating work and still more firmly uniting the work- 
men, and by modern industrial life, with its gigantic businesses, 
its production of sharp contrasts and its accumulation of huge 
masses. The modern acceleration of life, the way in which men 
continually draw nearer to one another, and the manifold inter- 
ramification of different departments of life, all contribute not a 
little to the elimination of individual traits and to imparting an 
overwhelming power to those tendencies which work towards 
a summation of individual characteristics as mass phenomena. 
In the age of the press, of railways and telegraphs, public 
opinion is rapidly formed and acquires great power ; it surrounds 
the individual even in his growth, and causes that which in 
reality has been communicated to him by the environment to 
appear as his dWn work. 

Finally theory, too, receiving and reacting, enhances the 
dependence of the individual : for the more modem social 
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science, ** sociology (Comte, Quetelet, and others), eagerly 
endeavours to show the complete limitation of man by his 
social environment, his milieu ; * from this point of view man 
seems dominated even in his wishes and dreams by what 
society communicates to him ; even a violent struggle on the part 
of the individual against society is rooted, ultimately, in the 
needs of the whole, and therefore lies within the whole. At the 
same time the concept of the social average, of the normal man, 
comes to the front ; it is shown that the variations of the 
individual from this norm, so far as they are measurable, fall 
within much narrower limits than would at first seem probable.! 
Our attention is therefore drawn rather to the similarity of indi- 
viduals than to their dijfferences,! and the analysis of the psychic 

* “ ilTiZic’M,” as an exact term, was most probably first employed by Lamarck 
in his Philos, zoologiquc; Comte extended its use from zoology to sociology, 
while Taine was peculiarly addicted to its employment in the latter sphere. It 
was due to him that the term became fashionable in Germany. 

t In this connection Quetelet’s Anthropometric is worthy of particular 
attention. 

I The idea of equality, together with that of the equal value and equal right 
of all men, has older roots, although it did not attain full development until 
within the last few centuries. It was unknown in the ancient Classical Period, 
and those factors which worked in its favour during the latter days of the 
Ancient World failed to produce an impression in face of the actual differences 
between man and man. The root of the idea of equality lies in religion, and, 
for our civilisation, in Christianity. It was our relationship to God which 
caused all human differences to disappear ; it was the idea of infinity which^ 
caused all finite differences to seem negligible. To begin with, however, 
exceedingly little attention was paid to the consequences of these religious 
relationships and ideas for human existence, and in the further history of 
Christianity the idea of the universal priesthood sank far into the background 
as compared with that of the hierarchy. That which had come down from 
isolated secondary tendencies, being laboriously enough preserved by the Middle 
Ages, attained a fuller manifestation during the Reformation, and consequences 
for the shaping of the life of the community were energetically drawn from 
it by the Calvinistic reformers, in particular. It was from this standpoint, too, 
that the transference to the political sphere occurred, and under Cromwell 
there was drawn up the first constitution containing a demand for universal 
suffrage (1647). The Enlightenment, with its appeal to reason, alike in all 
men, lent still further influence to the idea of equality : thus Descartes, for 
example, says (at the commencement of the Dc vvethodo ) : Itationcm quod attinet^ 
quia per illam solam homines surnuSy cequalcrn in omnihtki esse facile credo. 
Finally, Rousseau was particularly energetic in bringing the idea of equality 
into the general life of humanity. The idea of the rights of mati probably 
originated in America. Fichte was responsible for the formula of the “ Equality 
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life of the individual, wherein lay the strength of our great poets, 
gives place to the study of masses, a form of investigation which, 
in statistics, has forged for itself a useful instrument. 

All this is no mere outward alteration. It carries with it an 
inner transformation of life. For, from this point of view, the 
main thing in life becomes the achievement for the community, 
not what we do and think in our own personal sphere. All power 
is energetically called into manifestation, while the bonds which 
link the individual to the whole are brought more into promi- 
nence. Moreover, this tendency gives rise to a specific construc- 
tion of spiritual life. The all-dominating goal of life becomes 
the betterment of the social condition. Morality becomes 
altruism, a working for the good of society ; art finds no higher 
task thanjiho sympathetic and accurate representation of social 
conditions ; education endeavours rather to elevate the general 
level of culture than to develop anything individual. In this 
case it is more especially work which holds the individuals 
together, a work which develops vast complexes and fixed 
methods, thereby becoming strong enough to take up a conflict 
against the whole of the irrational clement in existence, and to 
produce an essential betterment in the conditions of existence. 
For the time being it was hardly realised that the affirmation 
carried with it a negation, that the gain was accompanied by 
a loss. 

This co-operation of closely intertwined forces works against 
the individual in a more or less concealed fashion. Quite open, 
however, is the anti-individualistic influence of the tremendous 
accession of strength which has fallen to the part of the state 
in the course of the nineteenth century. This accession has 
been due for the most part to economic complications in the 
face of which every merely individual effort has seemed hopeless. 
This is no more than the main feature of a general phenome- 
non. The increasing complication, the technical development of 


of everything which bears the human visage ” ; see, for example, iv. 423 and 
vii. 673. The eigliteenth century brought with it, too, the linking together 
of freedom and equality, in the first place in the spliere of social life. Thus 
MontesquidU, in his Lettra Persancs (first published in 1721), already has: 
A Parti rigne la liberty et V^galiU (Book II.). 
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civilisation, demands a closer correlation of the separate forces and 
more organisation of the whole, and therefore calls for a guiding 
centre. This has had the unavoidable effect, for example, of 
producing a greater centralisation of education. Moreover, this 
movement in our civilised life has not lacked the inspiring power 
of a thought- world. The elevation of the state to be the chief 
vehicle of civilised work corresponds to the modern conviction 
of an indwelling absolute reason in our reality ; it is no accident 
that the chief systematisers of pantheistic thought — Spinoza and 
Hegel — were powerful pioneers of the idea of the state, that 
Spinoza wished to have men swear not by God but by the 
welfare of their country, and that Hegel honoured the state as 
“ earthly yet divine.” Thus the visible power of the state and 
the invisible power of society are united against 'the 'inde- 
pendence of the individual. Those who escape, or believe them- 
selves to escape, the one, are all the more likely to fall victims 
to the other. 

But a complete victory often brings in its train an exaggera- 
tion, and hence a reaction, and in this case the hemming in of 
man by state and society gave rise, towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, to a new movement of assertion on the part of 
the individual. The manner in which this movement manifested 
itself was frequently far from edifying, as, for example, the self- 
deification of affected genius and the exaggeration of merely 
subjective moods to a state of supposed superiority to all the 
world besides. . The matter cannot, however, be settled by 
merely poking fun at these accretions. At the back of all this 
problematical clement there stands a defensive movement on the 
part of the individual and the subject against its threatened 
limitation and stifling. This reaction brings to full consciousness 
the limitations and negations involved in the movement towards 
society. An elimination of individual traits, an imperilling of 
independence, and an impediment of original life and creation 
seem to be indissolubly connected with the social type of civilisa- 
tion. Just as history depresses the present, and a depressed 
present, in its turn, cannot sec the greatness of history, it would 
seem that society, through thus reducing the individual, must 
itself suffer an unavoidable reduction. Do we not perceive 
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clearly enough how in the midst of all the imposing triumphs of 
technical science clearly marked personalities are becoming 
scarcer and scarcer, while at the same time the level of our 
common life is sinking ? Work, the essence of the modern con- 
struction of life, was to have strengthened the soul. We are 
now realising that the gigantic modern developments of work 
weaken, nay crush, man’s soul. This necessarily stimulates the 
soul to defence, to a resistance of social civilisation and a 
denial of the value of its results. At the same time the indi- 
vidual tries as far as possible to separate himself from his social 
ties; it becomes his object to develop himself in complete 
freedom, to live himself out ” to the fullest extent, to give pro- 
minence to his distinctive characteristics, and to mark himself 
oflf in ^mejasliion from the average run of humanity. 

However much of the foregoing may appear exaggerated and 
perverted, it nevertheless exerts an influence over the present 
age. Although it may be poor in positive achievement, in 
criticism it is powerful ; it has severely shaken the belief in the 
all-sufficiency of a merely social civilisation. In spite of this, 
however, work, with its direction towards the condition of 
society, continues, while its pressure upon the individual, and 
still more our realisation of the pressure, grow greater and 
greater. We are accordingly drawn in opposite directions : the 
social type of civilisation dominates our work, while an indivi- 
dual civilisation claims our souls. Must wo helplessly surrender 
to this division or is it possible to resist it and to strive towards 
some sort of unity of life ? 

2, The Problems of To-Day 
a. The Inadequacy of a merely Social Civilisation 

It is one thing to recognise the importance of a social civilisa- 
tion ; it is another to look upon it as comprising the whole 
existence of man. At the present day a crowd of factors work 
together towards such a recognition. It is obvious that from 
the very beginning man could only develop his peculiar cha- 
racteristics^in a community ; also that during later stages man’s 
whole condition was essentially dependent upon the nature of 
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his social life. It is clear, too, that the effect of social life 
penetrates far more deeply into the life and soul of the indi- 
vidual than it has in the past been customary to suppose. Our 
own age has been the first to fully recognise that man is a 
social being. Our newly acquired insight at once gives rise, 
however, to tasks of the most fruitful description. Seeing that 
we are so dependent upon society, and that our happiness is 
so bound up with its success, it becomes particularly important 
to raise the level of society and bring all its latent forces into 
full activity. Closer social relationships have enabled humanity 
to make continual progress in its fight against the irrational, 
and have helped it to create a happier state of existence; a 
stricter organisation of society has raised each individual, and 
social action has become more effective, because it h^ attacked 
general relationships instead of operating in a merely individual 
and accidental manner. The closer union of humanity in- its 
immediate social life has opened up rich sources of moral 
feeling, has developed sympathy for others, and has produced 
a consciousness of complete solidarity. Moreover, the fact of 
working together, the necessity for mutual support and mutual 
accommodation, has brought more discipline, manhood, and power 
into life (which readily weakens when isolated). 

Considering these successes, it is not surprising that exag- 
gerated hopes were formed, hopes which went far beyond any- 
thing actually accomplished, that what had already accomplished 
so much believed itself capable of accomplishing anything, and 
that the social construction of life (^escllschaftliche Lehens- 
filhrwny) deemed itself able to supply the whole existence of 
man with an adequate content and to satisfy all his wishes. 
In attempting to carry this out it has imparted a characteristic 
form to each separate department of life. The meaning of 
ethics is sought in achievement for the benefit of the social 
environment, in altruism ; the training of the individual for 
the purposes of the community becomes the goal of education ; 
art makes social conditions the chief object of its work and 
aims at serving the widest circles ; science endeavours to study 
man, not as an isolated individual, but “socio-psychologically,** 
from the point of view of society as a whole ; while pragmatism 
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even makes capacity for advancing the welfare of humanity the 
standard of truth itself. Since, in all the above, our life and 
conduct is very directly related to the living and feeling man 
as a whole, it appears to gain in spiritual nearness and takes 
on a fresher, a more direct, and (it even seems) a more truthful 
form. All religious and metaphysical difficulties are kept in 
the background, and the more insecure the modern man becomes 
with regard to such matters, the more he is inclined to welcome 
such a riddance. 

But although this movement opens up such fniitful prospects 
and provides us with such important tasks, it can reckon upon 
a full and joyful acceptance only so long as the negative side 
which accompanies the positive side remains unnoticed — and 
this iftgalive side is very important. Life cannot be made 
simply a question of relationship to environment and of the 
development of mutual relationships (as this tendency would 
have it) without the independence of the isolated factor being 
most seriously reduced. And it must not be forgotten that the 
individual is the sole source of original spiritual life; corporate 
social life can do no more than unite and utilise. The main- 
tenance of the strength and freedom of this original life would 
bo less important, and its limitation would be more easily 
endurable, if human life stood upon a firm foundation and needed 
only to follow quietly in a naturally appointed direction. In 
reality, life is not only full of separate problems, but being 
situated (as it is) between the realm of mere nature and the 
spiritual world, it must begin by systematically directing itself 
aright and ascending from the semi-spiritual to the truly 
spiritual construction of life- It is hence called upon to 
perform gi’oat tasks, which cannot be carried out without 
serious effort and the mobilisation of all our spiritual forces. 
This necessarily leads us back to the original sources of strength, 
and hence to the individual. 

The social mode of life, on the other hand, is directed chiefly 
towards an improvement of outward circumstances. It elevates 
and advances, alleviates and smooths, but although making life 
easier and jnore agreeable, at the bottom its effect is destructive, 
because it treats the spiritual content of life as a means towards 

23 
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human welfare. Every spiritual manifestation inevitably de- 
teriorates unless it be regarded entirely as an end in itself. 
Utilitarianism, whatever form it may take, is an uncompro- 
mising enemy of all genuine spiritual culture. As a mere 
means, spiritual life can never become an inner necessity of 
man and can never be essential to self-preservation; hence it 
will not really possess man’s soul and compel him to original 
creative activity. In spite of all outward development, this path 
will never lead to any inward elevation of man. In this direc- 
tion is no original creation, no direct relationship to the whole, 
no inner independence. Such a life cannot contribute anything 
essentially new, nor indicate high goals to uplift human exist- 
ence. It binds man down to his own natural condition, and 
makes him a slave to himself. It permits man to. grace and 
decorate his existence, but provides no fundamental distinction 
between higher and lower, and is therefore incapable of stimu- 
lating man to rise above the average dead level, or of properly 
counteracting that confusion of nature with spirit, of the pettily 
human with the universally valid, which distinguishes ordinary 
human existence. In spite of its immense activity and im- 
measurable diligence, this type of life is lacking in true vigour 
and decision, in the courage to say definitely “ Yes ” or “ No.” 
It possesses no true content and meaning. A merely human 
culture such as is here placed before us may appear endurable 
as long as we consider it in detail only and do not look beyond 
the great variety of separate interests and activities which it 
undoubtedly offers : but on going into the matter more deeply, 
and asking what is the final meaning of the whole, the empti- 
ness, the meagre and inadequate character of this type of life 
must become obvious. 

When the disciples of this merely social typo of culture 
believe it possible to escape from such an inner emptiness, 
they usually do so in the conviction that a union of 
elements gives rise to something essentially higher than is 
present in the separate elements ; the welfare of society, for 
example, is looked upon as something far si^erior to that of 
the individual, and public opinion seems to constitute a vehicle 
of truth as compared with the chaos of individual opinions. In 
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reality this appearance of an inner elevation is due to the fact 
that new matter is added, derived from relationships of a 
different kind; a new stage of life could never under any 
circumstances come into being as the result of a mere mingling 
or juxtaposition. The error in this line of argument is one not 
uncommon in the present age — the unperceived conversion of 
the quantitative into the qualitative: if there is no goal other 
than that of natural self-preservation, if there is no such thing 
as the formation of an essential spiritual being, the combination 
of separate spheres in the social structure cannot give rise to 
anything essentially new ; even when extended to its utmost, 
the merely useful and agreeable proper to the natural stage of 
life does not in any way approximate to real good. In the same 
way tli8 development of certain average opinions, however firmly 
they may be established and however confidently they may assert 
themselves, does not bring us the smallest step nearer to the 
concept of a genuine truth acting as a standard for all human 
aspiration. Good and true are always presupposed if deduced 
from a union of elements. 

Such a conviction compels us to strong scepticism in 
respect of the well-known doctrine of the summation of 
reason in the community, a doctrine of which Aristotle was 
the first philosophical representative.* Aristotle maintained 
that the whole, as a body, is better fitted for judgment, 
either political and artistic, than are the separate indi- 
viduals of whom it is composed, because one person pos- 
sesses better judgment in one direction, another in another, 
and collectively a certain adjustment will take place. He 
also believed that the community, as a whole, is less i subject 
to anger and other passions than are separate individuals. 
We must not forget that he had in mind, however, a civic 
State, limited in scope and held inwardly together by common 
traditions and fixed customs, not any conceivable mass of 
people, perhaps uncontrollably large. Thus there remains a 
wide gap between his democratic opinions and such a belief 
in the mass of the^people as was held by Bousseau. In support 

• Soe PolitieSy 1281 by 8, 34. For further particulars see luy collected essays 
Qesammlte AufiatzCy p. 62 H.). 
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of the former we may bring forward, in the first place, the 
ancient experience (with which Aristotle was acquainted) that 
outstanding literary achievements are usually recognised by the 
general public rather than by specialists, not on account of any 
moral defect on the part of the latter, but because specialists are 
too apt to move within a fixed circle of thought. The unpreju- 
diced attitude of the larger body with regard to such unusual 
productions is in this case more valuable than special technical 
knowledge. Further, along with this doctrine of the summa- 
tion of reason goes the conviction that there is an appeal from 
the accidental nature of the moment and the individual (in 
particular, too, from the narrowness of the party standpoint) 
to humanity as a whole, a conviction based upon confidence in 
some sort of victory of the good even within the hunean Sphere. 
Without such a faith, those who are in the minority must indeed 
feel every outward effort to be objectless. The realm of politics, 
in particular, has hence been penetrated by this belief. More- 
over, historical experience bears abundant witness to the fact 
that the truly great has proved victorious in spite of persecution 
in the early stages ; the stone which the builders rejected has 
often proved itself to be the corner-stone. What helped to 
bring this about, if it were not the greater whole, the wider 
circles, less fixed in their opinions and more open to new 
impulses? But it can hardly be said that this penetrating 
capacity of the truly great was a result of a mere summation 
of human opinion ; it was due rather to the compulsion of a 
spiritual necessity which made this higher element appear more 
and more distinct from the lower until finally it became irre- 
sistible. It is, therefore, not belief in the multitude, but in a 
spiritual necessity ruling within humanity, which justifies this 
hope in the victory of reason even in the human sphere. In 
contact with such a spiritual necessity alone, and as its repre- 
sentative, does public opinion obtain a real right and a sure 
superiority ; otherwise it may easily remain inferior to the 
opinions of the separate individuals and may tend towards 
unreason rather than reason. There are agbs in which the 
average level raises the individual, and other ages in which it 
tends to drag him down. In any case it is not a question of the 
mere multitude. 
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Since the social type of civilisation places itself entirely 
within the domain of immediate existence, it will unavoidably 
make the multitude the chief vehicle of life ; for good or for evil 
it will countenance the fashion in which the great mass of the 
population deals with the main problems of human culture and 
civilisation ; and the mass is apt to be hasty and excited, to be 
immoderate alike in affirmation and in negation, to cling to the 
outward and obvious impression, to seek the greatest possible 
excitement, to be tossed between contrasts, and to be dis- 
inclined for either calm reason or justice. At the same time, the 
individual will be pushed more and more into the background 
and even when he accomplishes something indisputably great, 
he wull bo reckoned as a mere tool of society * and not credited 
with any Specific value of his own. It may be freely admitted 
that even the greatest achievement has its historical and social 
conditions and relationships ; all creation takes shape in some 
particular spiritual atmosphere and hence inevitably bears the 
impress of its ago — Augustine could not have been a contem- 
porary of Kant, nor Kant of Augustine ; such a life and work as 
Goethe’s would not have been possible at the time of the 
Crusades — ^yet to recognise such limitations need not mean that 
we admit society as a whole to be the productive force, and the 
individual, in his own specific nature, an entirely indifferent tool. 
In spite of all inner connection the truly great has usually been 
related to the general level of its age in the sense of a contrast ; 
it has generally developed its greatness through knowing how 
victoriously to assert a necessity of its owa being in the face 
of the age as a whole, the victory being not in the sphere 
of immediate existence, but in that of spiritual work. Truly 
great achievement is distinguished, in the first place, by the 
fact of its being individual, incomparable, and therefore not 
deducible. With the aid of this independence alone does it 
become possible to pick out the spiritual element which sprung 
forth and came into activity in a given age (almost inseparably 
mingled as it was, in its outward manifestations, with lower and 

• See, for example, Comte, Cours dephil, pos,, iv. 2G9: Lei hommes de g4nie 
m M pruentaient euerUieUement que eomme le$ organet d*un mouvement pH- 
dMermitUf d leur d^faute, se fut ouvert d'autra iaues. 
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alien matter) and to bring it to a clearer and more powerful 
form, to raise it to the level of a moving and elevating force. In 
the course of this process, the spiritual itself undergoes an 
individualisation, which impels the fate of humanity to take a 
specific form. Wo see this with peculiar clearness in the sphere 
of religion. For there can be no doubt whatever that such men 
as Augustine and Luther did not merely gather up that which 
the environment offered them : they solved the problems with 
which the historical position of humanity had provided their ago 
in a thoroughly individual and characteristic fashion, thereby 
imposing their own spiritual nature upon whole epochs. Every 
age of powerful spiritual movement contains different poten- 
tialities ; which of these potentialities will be translated into 
actuality, depends, in the first place, upon the leading»indfviduals 
of the period. This alone is sufficient to prevent history being 
based upon any formula. 

The great once being there, it can attract to itself everything 
in any way allied to it, assist all that is striving upward, unite 
all that is scattered and originate a whole movement. The 
great itself is no mere product of summation ; on the contrary, 
without it the summation is not possible. For a summation, a 
linking up of scattered elements, easy though it may seem to the 
exponents of social civilisation, is in reality an exceedingly 
difficult problem. An age may contain many different and even 
contradictory elements. A summation may be possible in many 
directions 'and upon widely separated levels. The genuine and 
valuable forces which are making their way upwards at isolated 
points frequently fail to unite, and are hence as good as lost to 
the whole. If this linking up of ascending forces will not come 
to pass, the age may be severely handicapped. Our own age 
suffers from such a disadvantage. It is the peculiar task of the 
great men of a period, through the happy moulding of a spiritual 
character and through a vigorous advance, to prepare the way for 
a summation in a particular upward direction and to carry this 
through. Great men have been the masters, not the servants of 
their age. Do we speak of the age of Goethe because during the 
second half of the eighteenth century a humanistic and artistic 
type of thought, after the fashion of Goethe, was widely pre- 
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valenti or because his dominating personality created forms and 
assigned goals which served as rallying-points to attract and 
elevate that which was less clearly marked ? 

Social civilisation, on the other hand, places the differences of 
level in the background and aspires towards the greatest possible 
equality. Its aim is certainly of the best, namely, to raise the 
general level, to lead as many as possible, and if possible all, to 
the highest level, yet without this level being in anyway lowered. 
But in this case, too, the actual nature of the things themselves 
is stronger than the human intention : imperceptibly, the position 
of those who are to bo raised becomes itself the measure of 
spiritual movement and the level of the whole unavoidably sinks ; 
work cannot be directed chiefly towards producing an eflTect 
upon^othrfsrs without suflfering injury in itself. Schopenhauer 
divided thinkers into such as think for others and such as think 
for themselves, and would allow the latter only to reckon as true 
thinkers; if he was right in this, as we believe him to have 
been, then there can bo no doubt as to the danger of 
a movement chiefly directed towards communication and in- 
fluence. The resulting diflfusion must result in shallowness if 
it be not accompanied by an original creation to balance the 
diffusion. 

With this is associated the inclination not only to take up 
responsibility for the weaker, which is undeniably right and 
noble, but to place ourselves as far as possible in their position 
and to arrange the whole of life in their interest. “ Hard ’’ and 
“soft” periods are apt to alternate; to-day “softness” is 
undoubtedly predominant and tends to give rise to the idea that 
the weak are good and the strong bad, and that it is ^he duty of 
the latter to give way to the former the moment there is a 
conflict of interests. Thus there is a widespread modern 
tendency to take sides with the child against the parent, with 
the pupil against the teacher, and in general with those in 
subordination against those in authority, as if all order and all 
discipline were a mere demonstration of selfishness and brutality. 
Kant’s saying p “ If justice be defeated it is no longer worth 
while foi; man’s life on this earth to continue,” would hardly find 
acceptance in this quarter. In connection with this tendency 
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we should mention also the feminism with which we are now 
threatened : this does not aim merely at assisting women 
to their due rights ; it would like to shape education and the 
whole of civilisation, as far as possible, from the point oi 
view of feminine interests alone — thus co-education, highly pro- 
blematical though it is, is recommended, in the first place, 
simply because it will enable women to obtain precisely as much 
and precisely the same as men. This sort of worship of equality 
will inevitably cause civilisation to become flaccid and colourless, 
to avoid everything powerful and all clearly defined individuality, 
as it would avoid evil or error ; and what is still worse, it will 
cause it to lose that which, according to Goethe’s saying, 
“ Nobody brings with him into the world, yet which is all- 
important if a man is to become a whole man ” — venei;jptioiSi.* 

Movements of this kind, tending towards expansion and 
superficiality, may be endured for a time, since they are 
balanced by the traditional construction of life ; for a time one 
may live very well on inherited capital. But the richest hoard 
cannot last for ever. The question of original production cannot 
be permanently set aside ; and as soon as it comes to the front 
the limits of social civilisation can no longer be overlooked. 
Social civilisation cannot base spiritual life upon man without 
inwardly raising him ; it cannot entrust the highest goods to 
society without making society something greater. But of its 
own strength it cannot produce such an elevation ; on the con- 
trary, it tends, with the weakening and stagnation of spiritual 
life, to destroy the conditions of true greatness, and therefore it 
cannot prevent a merely human and mass civilisation over- 
whelming and extinguishing an essential spiritual civilisation. 

Do not such experiences force themselves upon us to-day in 
the clearest and most painful manner ? Could we see our own 

♦ The sway which Nietzsche exercises over men’s mind is due, in the first 
place, to a powerful reaction against the dulling and deadening character of 
this gospel of equalisation : ** Life, life itself, struggles to ascend to the heights ; 
by steps and stages it forces itself ever upwards ; its desire is to perceive vast 
horizons and it looks ever outward and forward towards bl^ased and rapturous 
beauties — ^therefore it demands height. And because it demands height, it 
demands stages, and a denial of these stages and of the olimbers 1'^ Life will 
ascend — and ascending, overcome itself.” {Thus spake Zarathustra.) 
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age from within and as a whole, as great historians have revealed 
bygone ages to us, we should see a moving picture in the midst 
of all the glamour of an external civilisation. Wo should see a 
humanity seeking to raise and enrich life, through establishing 
closer relationships and developing an increase of power, a 
society believing itself strong enough of itself to produce all 
spiritual life, and endeavouring, with restless activity, to raise a 
tower as high as heaven: in spite of all outward triumphs, 
however, modern humanity undergoes an inner defeat ; nay, it is 
no longer able to concentrate itself, to understand itself ; it is 
threatened with an inner collapse. On every hand we see 
opposition and strife, an increasing passion of conflict, a dis- 
solution into parties, a disappearance of common ideas and 
goal^ We sought to secure unity by ourselves, setting aside 
all cosmic problems, and hoped for the richest fruits from 
such unity, but a confusion ox speech was the result. If 
we do not succeed in overcoming this chaos, and in again 
placing human existence in great relationships and giving it 
a firmer foundation, we shall more and more become the victims 
of disintegration. 


So far wo have been concerned with the problem of social 
civilisation in general. We will now devote a few words to dis- 
cussing the position of tho state in the spiritual life of the 
present day. To-day wo are all conscious of an increase in the 
power of the state, and social perplexities in particular are 
tending to cause a still further increase : hence arises tho 
danger, and it is no insignificant one, of what wei may call 
“politicism ’’ — the whole of spiritual life threatens to fall 
more and more under the influence of the state, to receive, as it 
were, an official stamp. The leading idea of the state is and 
remains the development of power; now power, as we have 
said, is not by any means a thing evil in itself, but it is 
morally indifferent ; it knows no goal higher than itself. The 
endeavour to trcmt all spiritual manifestation as a mere means 
towards its end is inherent in its nature ; it recognises no inde- 
pendence on the part of other spheres of life. When, however, 
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these spheres are valued and judged, in the first place, according 
to what they accomplish for the life of the state, they lose their 
self-value, and their original creative activity must at the same 
time suffer severe injury. Moreover, when the whole of life is domi- 
nated by the idea of the state there must be an extreme narrow- 
ing down of the specific nature and free movement of the individual. 
When a man concentrates his mind and thought in the first 
place upon entering the governmental service and upon securing 
official promotion, when he is valued according to his official 
position and accomplishment, the centre of gravity of his life is 
situated externally and the man’s independence and originality 
must unavoidably be injured. Whether the political system 
tends towards democracy or aristocracy is of little consequence 
in this connection. That political greatness may gS'^halid in 
hand with a lack of spiritual productivity is illustrated in 
the most striking fashion by Roman history : for it is 
an exceedingly remarkable fact that notwithstanding their 
political power, their wisdom, and their discipline, the Roman 
people never produced of their own capacity so much as a 
single great philosophical thought or a single great artistic 
achievement. 

In connection with this problem, we Germans, too, must not 
be unmindful of the dangers which our own development is 
bringing with it. More particularly in the Prussian state we are 
confronted by this all-dominating power of the state, this poli- 
ticism : there was certainly a time when the subordination of 
every task to the idea of the state was an imperative necessity if 
the latter was to fulfil its great work in human history ; the con- 
ception of power was then linked in the closest possible manner 
to the idea of duty, thus becoming inwardly ennobled. It was 
the union of these two ideas of power and duty which produced 
those magnificent achievements which alone made modem 
Germany possible. But in spite of all this we must not over- 
look the danger of spiritual unproductivity, of the strangulation 
of the individual, of a uniform and mechanical moulding of life. 
Spiritual creation and genuine personal life~c6nduct absolutely 
demand treatment as objects in themselves^ while politicism, no 
matter how noble the forms which it may adopt, has a utilitarian 
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bias which inevitably makes mere means and tools of the 
personal and spiritual. 

/3. The Inadequacy of a merely Individual Civilisation 

The reaction against social civilisation, which is consummated 
by the modern individual, arose, in the first place, not so much 
from any anxiety about the spiritual content of life as from a 
desire to avoid the injuries with which the progress of this 
civilisation threatened the individual. At the same time deeper 
problems stood in the background and helped to make the 
opposition sharper. 

The social typo of civilisation treats the individual as a mere 
cog in its great machine. It values him solely according to his 
aclfleveaicnts, and finds it necessary for its purposes to impose 
numerous restrictions upon him. Moreover, with its piecing 
together of elements, its accumulation of masses, its crude and 
mechanical methods, it tends overpoweringly towards the sup- 
pression and elimination of individual traits ; it eliminates the 
quietude essential to the development of an individual nature ; 
it produces average types who set themselves up as standards of 
good and evil, of truth and untruth. The individual of a more 
powerful type ultimately rebels against such a confinement and 
levelling down and maintains that man is by no means merged 
in the relationship to social environment, but that, on the 
contrary, the most valuable element in his nature, the unity and 
inwardness of life, lies outside this relationship. In this con- 
nection he can appeal to the witness of the whole history of 
humanity, for all predominantly social civilisations and systems of 
human culture have tended towards a superficial and mechanical 
life, and it has been no more self-assertion on the part of the 
individual which has driven him to resent such a social civilisa- 
tion ; the motive force has been his imperative desire for more 
inner life. In the sphere of religion, in particular, the social 
development as a church inevitably brings with it the inclination 
to place the outward achievement (divine service, pious deeds, 
orthodox opifiions, the so-called religious duties in general) 
before dihe inner feelings, the personal life, the independence of 
the inner man. Hence a struggle against the church has been 
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continually necessary in the truest interests of religion itself.^ 
Along with this defence of individual independence is associated 
a hot protest against the machine-like, ‘‘ dead-level con- 
struction of civilisation with which society threatens life. Are 
not the average levels which thus result of a very inferior kind, 
and do they not readily lead to a fixation of life upon a level of 
unimportant mediocrity ? Is it not true that spiritual force and 
noble sentiment are rare, and do they not require for their develop- 
ment full freedom and (if they are to influence the whole) a 
sharp definition and a secure establishment in the narrow 
sphere of a small band of disciples ? Hence there has been no 
essential progress on the part of human culture and civilisation 
without a division of humanity ; a higher must first bo pro- 
duced in order to be able to attract the rest ; a colunfii of^ fire 
must go before the host to show it the way through the wilder- 
ness. In spite of every objection, precaution, and protest, there 
has continually resulted a contrast between esoteric and exoteric 
life-conduct ; even the most radical political constitution has not 
prevented the formation of sharp social distinctions, reaching 
down even to the outward circumstances of custom and propriety; 
men being what they are, the ambition to imitate those who 
stand above is an indispensable incentive to movement. And 
does not all spiritual activity remain, for each individual, some- 
thing dead and external if it fails to become bound up with his 
individual nature and itself to acquire an individual shape, if in 
struggling for it the individual is not attaining to his own tmo 
being ? Constructive development means separation, differentia- 
tion, individualisation ; thus separation has been a universal and 
indispensable means towards movement and progress. 

With such considerations in mind, the individual proceeds 
firom defence to attack, and boldly charges social civilisation with 
its limitations. Man, as a thinking being, is capable of entering 
into a direct relationship with reality, he is no mere link in a 

* On the occasion of the burial of a leader of the German Catholic Party, a 
prelate of high rank emphasised, as a praiseworthy characteristic, the fact that 
the deceased left the care of his soul entirely in the hands of the church. Is it 
not horrible that even to-day such an inner abandonment of life can meet with 
praise? 
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ofaaiDi be can confront infinity and wrestle with it, he becomes 
conscious of the narrowness of mere subjectivity and can aspire 
beyond it to the truth of the things themselves. This endeavour 
is certainly met by countless difficulties and obstacles, but even 
as an aspiration it demonstrates the superiority of man to the 
merely social sphere. Is it not absurd to communicate spiritual 
life to such a cosmic being through society alone, and hence to try 
to bind him down to the measure of that spirituality which has 
been attained by the integration of forces ? Shall a being who 
possesses an infinite value on account of his fundamental re- 
lationship to the spiritual world be adjudged his value according 
to human estimation alone ? Shall he exist dependent upon 
human favour and hence lose all independence of feeling ? Must 
the^uaiantee of society be obtained before man can enjoy the 
secure possession of a truth, nay, a spiritual existence ? Shall 
the production of spiritual goods take place, if not in the market- 
place, at any rate for the market of life, and shall these goods be 
thereby degraded to mere marketable commodities ? 

According to the foregoing arguments, the individual (that is, 
the spiritually directed individual) appears as the representative 
of spiritual culture as opposed to a merely human culture, of an 
inner infinity as compared with all outward limitation. He 
appears as a force combating superficiality, shaking humanity 
out of old ruts, holding up necessary aims, ever anew leading the 
aspirations of humanity back to their true bases. And if this 
high valuation of the individual acting from spiritual motives 
necessarily brings with it a separation from the average level of 
society it will also have no hesitation in proudly rejecting the 
intolerance of any sort of superiority which is charapteristic of 
this average level. There is a common envy and hatred on the 
part of the mediocre against the higher, since the latter reflects 
on the poverty of the former. When the higher conducts itself 
modestly and humbly, politely apologises for its existence and 
carefully avoids displaying any consciousness of power, it is 
barely endured, and then only. Hence modesty is a virtue 
much honoured of the ‘‘Philistines.” Nearly related is the 
practice of employing the same concepts to cover things of quite 
diflferent typos and values, the use of really meaningless labels 
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of praise and blame ; this lukewarm and insipid type of thought 
is alike incapable of powerful love or powerful hate and allows 
light and shadow to merge into a grey mist. In the face of this 
sort of thing the individual has a perfect right to work towards 
an intensification of feeling, a sharpening of judgment, a division 
of opinion — nay, it is his sacred duty so to do. 

In reality, however, the individual can become superior, in 
the genuine sense of the word, only if he has a spiritual world 
behind him and is capable of drawing upon its strength. Now, 
this is far from being the position taken up by modem indivi- 
dualism, in its most usual form ; on the contrary, it allows the 
individual no basis outside his immediate existence and expects 
him to shape life from this position ; it is particularly concerned 
to loosen all invisible relationships, to abolish not only depdod- 
ence upon men, but dependence upon a spiritual world. It is 
therefore left with nothing but the immediate condition of the 
soul, the subjective state. Hence this becomes the essence of 
all life and individualism merges into subjectivism. It is obvious 
that this gives rise to a specific type of reality : this subjective 
state permits of being fixed and enhanced, that which has a 
specific character may develop itself without limit, life may 
spring forth ever anew while its position undergoes continual 
alteration. Hence we have a great facility, freshness, and 
fluidity. Life appears to be dependent upon nothing outside 
itself, and with this freedom it seems to become finer, more 
delicate, and more intimate than in any other form. The con- 
cept of truth, too, loses its customary difficulty and rigidity. 
For henceforth only that reckons as true which is experienced 
by the soul of the individual, and experienced, moreover, in the 
present. Thus the concept of a single truth gives way to that 
of innumerable truths. Every man has now his own truth. 
This attitude acquires a peculiar joy and self-consciousness in 
contrast with society, whose institutions and regulations so 
often conflict with the life-consciousness of the individual ; the 
subjective attitude, on the other hand, stands for the continual 
preservation of life in a state of freedom and fluidity and for the 
greatest possible strengthening and advancement of all 'that is 
individual and characteristic. 
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This ootild not, however, get beyond a condition of formless 
excitation and indefinite movement without somehow converting 
itself into spiritual work, and this conversion takes place in the 
movement towards art and literature. Art, in its manifold 
ramifications, now becomes the chief means of grasping and 
determining in some way the otherwise restlessly heaving and 
swelling life, of strengthening it through giving it more definite 
shape, of completely developing it by itself and making it inde- 
pendent of external relationships. The concentration of life in 
itself and the enhancement of its power hence becomes the main 
task of art. Art becomes the soul of an individual-aristocratic 
culture, which, being the more exclusive, feels itself far superior 
to the practical-social type; art can act this part, in the first 
place) besauso it stands itself above all mere utility and causes 
man to rely for the most part upon his individual capacity ; in 
the second place, because, in the midst of all the confusion and 
false conceptions of the general life of humanity, it can perceive 
the simple fundamental characteristics of human existence, can 
seize the eternally youthful element in it, and rescue this element 
from becoming petrified in the conventional. 

Such a gradation of life is easily transferred, however, to the 
consciousness of the individuals and in this way very soon finds 
itself upon a downward path. Not only those who personally 
participate in the activities of the new type of life, hut those 
who merely express their adhesion to it, fancy themselves 
superior to the rest of mankind and to social civilisation ; this 
results in an inclination to lay emphasis upon the disparity, to 
do what is unusual, to take pleasure in detachment and to regard 
it as greatness. At the same time the claim is more ^nd more 
being made on the part of the individual to develop his own 
nature according to his own whim and pleasure, heedless of 
generally accepted standards, of moral custom and law, to “ live 
himself out ” without heed or restraint. The individual culture 
may not wish to produce these results, but under human condi- 
tions they are difficult to avoid. We need hardly point out that 
subjective moveiaents and moods of this kind play a great part 
in the n^st modem construction of life. It is only the name, 
indeed, which is new; the thing itself is old in the extreme. 
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For, as if in regular cycles, there again and again come periods 
when the direct life-consciousness is dissatisfied with the type of 
human culture it finds around it and the complete emancipation 
of the individual is proclaimed as the way of salvation, when his 
immediate feeling, his self-imposed standards, his artistic taste, 
is looked to to bring about a change for the better. Plato’s 
Oorgias illustrates the close relationship between the ancient 
Sophists and the modem subjectivists. In Germany this species 
of emancipation of the individual was unheard of until the ‘‘Age 
of Genius,’* the forerunner of the classical period of German 
literature ; at that time “ genius,” ‘‘ force-genius,” and ‘‘ original 
genius” were fashionable phrases, such as the modern ‘‘super- 
man” (“beautiful souls” is also related to this movement).* 
Then came a new movement in the shape of Romantici^, ikhich 
is closely and obviously related to the cDsthetical subjectivism of 
to-day. 


It is diflScult to pass correct judgment upon the whole because 
it is clear that we are dealing with a transitional phenomenon, 

* Hildebrand (in Grimm’s Deutsches Worterhuch) treats the origin and 
development of the expression “genius” (Genie) in a manner which is both 
exemplary and exhaustive. We should like, however, to add a quotation from 
the recently published correspondence between Goethe and Lavater; this 
passage is of importance in the task of drawing a sharper distinction between 
“genius” and “talent.” Goethe writes (Schriften dcr Goetlw-Gescllschaft, 
vol. 10, p. 125) on July 24, 1780 : “ With regard to Wieland’s Oberon you make 
use of the word ‘ talent * as if it stood for the opposite of ‘ genius ’ and were (if 
not quite) at any rate greatly subordinate. We should take into consideration, 
however, that true talent can be nothing other than the language of genius.” 
To this Lavater replied (August 5, 1780) with a lengthy explanation of the 
difference between talent and genius (p. 130 ff.), from which we will quote only 
the following passage ; “ Just a word with respect to ‘ talent * and ‘ genius ’ ; 
two terms which in their meanings and contents are perhaps about as different 
as ‘ beautiful ’ and ‘ noble.’ Talent, so it appears to me, does with facility 
what a thousand others can do only with extreme slowness and laboriousness, 
or it does with joy and grace what others can do only with accuracy and 
correctness. Genius does what no one can do. Works of talent give rise to 
pleasurable admiration. Genius arouses veneration ; it excites a feeling which 
approximates to worship.” 

The best information with regard to '*6clidne Seele*' (bcjiSitiful soul) is to be 
found in the most regent edition of Biichmann’s Geflilgeltcn Worten, (edited by 
Ippel). 
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which becomes more right and reasonable the more it fits itsek 
into wider relationships and points to something beyond itself, 
and becomes more false the more firmly it consolidates and 
isolates itself. In addition, we are in this case prevented, by 
the interdiction of all binding norms, from making any definite 
separation of higher and lower, of spiritual necessity and human 
fancy; the most varied elements are mingled together and 
it is almost impossible to avoid the danger of being indulgent 
towards the lower while recognising the higher, of being unjust 
towards the higher while guarding against the lower. Never- 
theless, we cannot well avoid the duty of attempting some kind 
of estimation. 

Why must a system of human culture founded upon the mere 
indiwdual and his subjective condition be unsatisfactory ? There 
are two main reasons : — 

1. The individual of immediate existence — and he alone is 

in question — is neither independent nor self-contained; 

2. The life which he develops becomes more and more 

empty and inadequate the more fully it develops its 
own consequences. 

The empirical individual is, as a matter of fact, anything 
rather than independent : for heredity, environment, and edu- 
cation not only determine him in innumerable ways, but seem 
to be entirely responsible for him; they spin such a fine web 
around him that neither cunning nor force can break through. 
It is certain that this determination reaches into that inner soul 
which individualism holds to be completely free of outward 
influences : at any rate, we cannot regard it as free merely 
because the immediate impression feels no dependence. For 
let the individualist assert himself against the world as much as 
he likes and seem completely to separate himself from it, he 
still remains overshadowed and overpoweringly influenced by the 
world and subject to its limitations. His supposed independence 
is usually anotl^er kind of dependence, an indirect dependence. 
The individualist is inclined to say and do the opposite of what 
those in his environment say and do ; thus it is still the environ- 

24 
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ment which prescribes his course ; the connection is not broken. 
The individualist feels himself superior to the environment, but 
he cannot measure the height to which he has risen above it, in 
order to take satisfaction in his elevation, without retaining the 
environment in mind ; here,, too, he remains dependent upon it. 
He delights in the proud consciousness of independence, but at 
the same time he must continually think of those 'around him as 
spectators and admirers of his greatness. Hence this type of 
life does not attain to firm tranquillity and joyous, indepen- 
dent, creative activity — it does not base itself upon its own 
necessities. Therefore it cannot give up the relationship to 
man ; it must live upon the contrast and derive its nourishment 
from thence. Thus it never gets beyond a condition of inner 
dependence. ^ ti 

Moreover, in the case of such an attitude as this, there is a 
danger of the consciousness of greatness becoming infected by 
vanity. It is. true that there are sharp differences of life and 
being, and that the degrees in which spirituality is vivified differ 
very greatly. The common levelling down which clumsily throws 
everything together is justly repudiated by the individualists. 
Far be it from us to obscure or diminish in any way the 
importance of individuality ! It is indispensable to the full 
truth and development of spiritual creation ; if this creation does 
not attain to the fullness of its peculiar strength at the specific 
individual point where it completely unfolds its own nature, 
then it will never overcome its obstacles ; but a superior 
necessity of the life-process must be in control throughout, a 
spiritual compulsion must drive man forward and guide him ; 
then alone does the movement remain genuine and healthy. 
It becomes artificial and unhealthy when the individual sets 
himself as far as possible to demonstrate his greatness and 
individuality at every opportunity, when he purposely lays 
emphasis on the difference between himself and the common 
crowd, and even derives pleasure from its contemplation, while 
all the while its true carrying out demands pure devotion and 
selfless love — every withdrawal behind the master itself, every 
demonstration of vain self-consciousness, weakens spiritual power 
and loosens that connection with the inner necessities upon 
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which all success depends : ** One must have originality, not 
strive for it (J. Burckhardt). 

There is certainly much work done, apparently under the 
influence of modern individualism, that is far superior to such 
reflective subjectivism with its Epicurean self-gratification. In 
particular, the eagerness and earnestness of modern plastic art, 
together with the unmistakable greatness of its achievement, 
can be understood only through the appearance of fresh positive 
tasks, fresh impulses towards creation, which open up new 
aspects of reality and lead to a more inward relationship to 
reality. But the more important the work is, the more it comes 
under the influence of inner relationships and necessities, the 
more it subjects creation to a superior truth, the more 
it liber *ites from mere subjectivism and individualism. In 
this case, the individual, as a thing apart from the spiritual 
world, becomes, unperceived, the individual with the spiritual 
world. To such an one, however, the storm and struggle of 
to-day can signify only a transition to a higher stage of truth. 

In the same way, in the case of the problem of the content of 
life, pure individualism and subjectivism is preserved from unbear- 
able emptiness only by being continually supplemented. Con- 
sidered strictly, it must disintegrate the soul into a number of 
separate processes, finally into mere moods, which pursue and dis- 
place one another in rapid succession. Since each moment has 
just as good a right as another, each would have its own truth. 
Thus that which may at first have seemed an advantage is 
finally seen to be a severe loss. Human life does not by any 
means completely exhaust itself in a number of separate 
moments. The moments and their experiences are fUot com- 
pletely swallowed up ; they come back, they present themselves 
to our souls ; hence man must compare them and link them 
together, measure them and judge them ; he thus stands above 
the mere moments. Occupying this position, he must also 
experience that what to-day reckons as true becomes untrue ; 
hence he feels the transitory and unreal character of the whole 
affair, and becoyies convinced that a truth for yesterday or to- 
day is n(j truth at all, and that his life loses each and every truth 
when it remains tied down to the mere moment. Is there anything 
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more tiring and more profoundly depressing than the incessant 
change of opinions and moods, the eager denunciation of that 
which has just been enthusiastically honoured, the degradation 
of all spiritual movement to a matter of mere whims and moods ? 

Individualism would like to assist life to the full development 
of its power and give it as far as possible the character of great- 
ness. That is an aspiration which can be at once understood 
and appreciated. If man stands at a critical point of the whole, 
if a higher stage of reality begins in him, then it becomes our 
duty to seize this higher and cause it to prevail against all con- 
tradiction in everyday life, to live, as Marcus Aurelius puts it, 
upon a mountain. Thus, from the earliest times, whenever the 
gap between the demands of spiritual life and the average 
position of humanity came to clear consciousness, thertf has 
arisen, with imperative necessity, the thought of a higher species 
of life, the idea of man’s inner greatness. This thought can be 
traced from the height of Greek culture through manifold 
changes down to the present day.* But will modern indivi- 
dualism attain to a true greatness if it abandons all inner 
relationships and hence all possibility of an enlargement of man 
to a cosmic being ? There could hardly be a more violent con- 
tradiction than to desire to lead man to a superior inwardness 
and at the same time entirely and bitterly to oppose an 
independent inner world. The present position of religion, 
which stands in the first place for this independent inner world, 
may be in many respects unsatisfactory ; as free men we should 

* It would be an interesting task thus to follow up this problem through the 
ages. Aristotle’s detailed investigations with respect to great natures 
{fi6ya\64/vx»c) would form the scientific point of departure for such a study. 
Here, the concepts are still fluid ; the idea of a greatness within the human 
sphere converts itself, almost imperceptibly, into the idea of a greatness in con- 
trast to all that is human. In the Ancient World the idea of greatness involved 
more particularly a rest and independence superior to the routine of human 
activity, while in the Modern World it stands rather for a superior power of 
achievement and a power of spiritual creation : here, too, we perceive the con- 
trasting ideals of permanence and movement. The exaggerated talk of 
greatness probably originated more particularly in the time of Louis XIV. ; at 
any rate the writers of that period were peculiarly intoxicated with the concept. 
Among more recent investigations dealing with historical greatness, the most 
important is perhaps that by Jakob Burckhardt in his Weltgeichichtlichen 
Betrachtungen, 
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nevertheless form our concepts and convictions with regard to 
the highest things, not according to what the environment pro- 
vides, but according to what the necessity of our own life 
demands. Without a reversal of the first position, without 
metaphysics, there is no independent inner world, no true great- 
ness of life. Hence whenever any figure towers conspicuously 
above its fellows in the confusion of modern life, a metaphysical 
tendency is not far to seek. Consider Nietzsche, for example : in 
his concepts he emphatically opposes all metaphysics, but in his 
mental attitudes there is operative a world completely different 
from that of first appearances, and it is precisely as the artistic 
creator of this world, as the metaphysician of a particular frame 
of mind, that he has obtained his sweeping power over men’s 
min^s. The same may be said with regard to the whole modern 
tendency towards Romanticism. The mere frame of mind, how- 
ever, will never under any circumstances suflSce to develop and 
carry out a greatness in opposition to the depressing and super- 
ficialisiiig effects of the environment ; it gives only a greatness of 
opinion, not of reality. Nothing can be built up from nothing, 
and the mere mental attitude has nothing behind it. 

The same is true of the desire for power. To-day, in 
particular, in the face of difficult complications and great tasks 
of life as a whole, we need much power, more power than the 
merely social type of human culture can yield. But through a 
merely subjective self-elevation, a self-persuasion of power, a 
placing of oneself above other people, we shall never under any 
circumstances attain to real powder. The actual experiences of 
modern life illustrate this well enough. It w’ould hardly be 
possible to talk about power more than w’e do to-day J but have 
we become strong, does our literary and political life produce 
a sufficiency of strong, self-shaped, clearly defined personalities, 
does it ofler us great and elevating creative works ? 

7. The Necessity for an Inner Overcoming of the Antithesis 

When neither the merely social nor the individualistic type of 
human culture is equal to the tasks which confront it, when 
neither ^ives life a real content, and when at the same time it 
is beyo’id doubt that only the most deplorable obtuseness can 
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attempt a direct compromise between the two, a division of life 
into the social and the individual, then it becomes imperatively 
necessary for us to become superior to the contrast. Society and 
the individual are necessary aspects and modes of appearance of 
spiritual life ; individuals are essential to its originality, society 
to its consolidation. Both society and the individual, however, 
draw their power and truth not from themselves but from the 
spiritual relationships which surround them. The relationship 
between society and the individual will take different forms at 
different historical epochs; when consolidation is above all 
necessary, after times of upheaval and disintegration (as for 
example towards the end of the Ancient World), the general trend 
of life will bo towards the social type of civilisation. Augustine 
enables us to see what it was that at that time imperatively 
drove even the most powerful individuals to fall back upon 
society. The movement towards the individual, on the other 
hand, will be uppermost when fresh upward-striving forces feel 
the traditional order of life to be too narrow and rigid, and are 
able to seek new paths only through a liberation from this order. 
This was the main tendency of the Modern World on into the 
nineteenth century ; then came a reaction, and at the present time 
society and the individual are both striving for an increase of 
power, a social-practical and an artistic-individual type of culture 
struggling for the leadership of humanity. This shows with 
peculiar clearness the inner division of our age, a division which 
must at the same time operate as an imperative impulse to- 
wards an elevation above the antithesis, towards a transition 
from a merely human culture to an essential and spiritual 
culture capable of embracing the contrast. This division can 
be met and overcome only through an inner forward movement 
of life, for what is generally true of a real problem is in this 
case particularly true ; namely, that it is not a conflict of opinion 
with opinion but of specific life-development with specific life- 
development. 

b. The Social-Democratic Movement 

In dealing with the spiritual and intellectual tendencies of the 
age we cannot pass over Social Democracy. This subject has. 
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however, been discussed and written about to the point of satiety, 
and it will be desirable strictly to confine ourselves to the speci- 
fically philosophical aspect of the matter. 

From the philosophical point of view, the most characteristic 
thing about the social-democratic movement is its comprehension 
of three different movements, all of which it employs to further 
its ends : the democratic, the economic, and the political 
movements. It is a question, in the first place, of the trans- 
ference of the centre of gravity of social life to the masses, then 
of the elevation of the economic problem to be the dominating 
soul of this life, and finally of the recognition of the state as 
the sole vehicle of power and intelligence. The central idea is 
to bring about an economic revolution for the benefit of the 
masfes through tlie agency of the state, and to maintain this 
new position; at this point all the separate threads combine. 
The whole derives strength more particularly from the fact that 
the separate movements had already aroused men and given rise 
to much enthusiasm before their union, and that their coalescence 
seems to be no more than the completion of what would other- 
wise have remained indefinite and unable to face its own 
consequences. Let us glance over the history of these move- 
ments. 

By democracy wo do not mean the state alone, but the whole 
social life of humanity and the whole relationship of individuals 
to the common goods of life. The Modern World is favourable 
to this tendency if only for the reason that many severe ob- 
stacles, peculiar to previous ages, have been removed. In the 
Ancient World, the limitation of civilisation to certain special races 
(so that even the best men saw nothing wrong in slavery) militated 
against a recognition of the equality of all men. In Christianity 
there was certainly an element favourable to democracy — the 
revelation of the direct and equal relationship of all individuals 
to God; but this was placed very much in the background, 
partly by the hierarchical system, which reached back to the 
earliest times, and partly by the transcendental attitude towards 
life. It attained, for the first time, to a more vigorous develop- 
ment in# certain separate branches of the Reformation, soon, 
howeVer, passing over into the modem movement. The Modem 
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World directed man more and more exclusively towards the 
outer world : at the same time, its chief tendency, the Enlighten- 
ment, assigned the first place in man’s life to something 
lying outside all individual differences — abstract reason, pure 
thought; the more this raised itself to full consciousness and 
the more it penetrated into the convictions of the individuals, 
the more irresistible it became ; therewith humanity in- 
creasingly allowed all social differences to pale, and the recog- 
nition of the equality of all that bore the human feature became 
more and more inescapable. 

The Modern World is, however, by no means free from counter- 
acting influences tending to favour the aristocratic system of 
life. We inherit from history great differences in political 
position, in wealth, and in education. More aristocratic tnan 
any of these traditional factors is and remains nature with its 
differences of physical and mental equipment. A peculiar kind 
of aristocracy is produced, too, by modern civilisation with its 
elaborate technical division of work, its increasing ramification : 
for the more this tendency increases, the more division and 
gradation results, the more arrangement and governing control 
society requires and the greater is the trend towards a new 
aristocratic system. Nevertheless, no such resistance on the 
part of the actual form of life hinders the progress of the 
democratic movement in human conviction ; now the gradation is 
opposed as artificial, or at any rate as having become artificial, 
now it is put aside as being of secondary importance ; under any 
circumstances it is not accepted as a final act of destiny, but 
reduced as far as possible by human counter-influences. The 
smaller currents may to a great extent flow backwards, but the 
main stream still continues to run towards democracy. 

Moreover, the independence and predominance of economic 
questions is a product of the Modern World. The concern for 
the mine and the thine has certainly been the commanding prob- 
lem for the individual in all ages ; only by a gross error could 
it be supposed that the Ancient World was dedicated solely to 
ideal tasks, because philosophers made a point of strongly stig- 
matising the too powerful desire for material possessions ; but 
the economic sphere was not valued in principle in aittique 
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civilisation. This was due in the first place to the fact that 
complete satisfaction was awaited from the unrolment of a fixed 
and limited nature, and such a development as this, demands 
only a limited employment of outward means ; a further cause 
was that this ethical and artistic ideal of life was carried over 
without hesitation from the individual to society, and in the 
latter case, too, the same fixed limit was recognised. Christianity, 
with its direction of thought towards a super-sensual world, was 
still more unfavourable to an appreciation of economic goods. 
In the case of Christianity, the theory still remained entirely 
subject to influences derived from the Ancient World. The 
Modem World, on the other hand, with its trend towards a 
maximum development of power and towards the immediate 
^woSiifl, took up quite another attitude from the very beginning. 
Material goods were now looked upon as an indispensable lever 
with which to set forces in motion ; they seemed both to initiate 
progress and to advance it. The economic movement was 
further strengthened and ennobled through the building up of 
national unities. As economics took on the form of national 
economy the old doubts faded away. This altered valuation was 
already visible at the time of the Renaissance, and in seven- 
teenth century France we see its effects in the politics of a great 
nation. Thus the general circumstances were such as to pre- 
pare the world for the new views, when finally the economic 
theory of Adam Smith made the economic movement the core 
and standard type of the wdiole of civilised life, and declared the 
aspiration towards a better standard of life to be the main 
motive force of all movement, even in science, art, education, 
and religion. There was no lack of decisive opposition to this 
exaltation of the economic factor, but on the other hand the 
unceasing growth of a technical and elaborate civilisation tended 
continually to increase the importance of material things; 
moreover, further support was lent to the economic movement by 
the swelling tide of realism, which clearly exhibited the de- 
pendence of spiritual life upon natural conditions and wished to 
deduce the inner entirely from the outer. Seeing that recent 
developments of work have produced serious economic complica- 
tions (in complete contradiction to Adam Smith’s optimism !) it 
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cannot be regarded as very surprising if salvation for the whble 
of life is awaited from a solution of these complications through 
the establishment of a new economic order. 

The third tendency is political; it represents the valuation 
and over-valuation of the state. How many important factors 
worked in this direction during the nineteenth century we have 
already seen. The inclination to place the state first in all 
things and to grant it the leadership in the whole work of 
civilisation and human culture is obviously still on the increase. 
Here, too, social democracy merely gives full and strong expres- 
sion to that which dominates most of us, though in a weaker 
and vaguer form. At any rate it is no accident that in Ger- 
many, with its inclination towards the omnipotence of the state, 
the social-democratic movement has made peculiarly rajpid*^ro- 
gress, while it has spread much more slowly among the Anglo- 
Saxon nations. 

This union of democracy, economics, and politics is in itself 
by no means essential. Nay, it may well be said that it 
involves sharp contradictions. In particular, does not the free- 
dom of the individual, upon which democracy insists, come into 
irreconcilable conflict with the constraining power of the state ? 
Whatever may be the case, however, with regard to the justifi- 
ability of this union, it is, in the first place, a historical fact, 
and it gi’ips the people of the present day with all the power of 
a fact. Moreover, in spite of all their differences, these main 
tendencies possess an inner relationship which is more especially 
noticeable in their negative characteristics ; everything tran- 
scendental and metaphysical is consistently rejected — hence no 
independent spiritual world is tolerated ; the whole desires to be 
entirely immanent, to be a culture and civilisation purely and 
simply for the present world. It hence becomes a merely human 
culture. This fundamental conviction is revealed in the belief 
in the masses, in the exaltation of economic goods, and in the 
elevation of the state to be the vehicle of reason. It is hence an 
error to suppose that a religious conviction can be united to this 
thought-world, or that the latter may even be transferred into 
the religious domain. For a secular and merely human character 
is essential to this movement ; it is by no means a mere adjunct 
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given to it by individuals. It is not a case of partial theories 
which may be applied in this way or that, but of a synthesis 
of life as a whole, of an all-embracing thought-world which 
appeals to the whole man and claims his whole soul. To-day, 
the movement receives its main strength in the first place from 
the fact that it demands the whole man and subjects his activity, 
in all its manifoldness, to an all-dominating idea. 

Specific developments of life can be met only by specific 
developments of life ; all mere criticism, however ingenious or 
intelligent, stands in the same relationship to them that a 
shadow stands in to the solid body which produces it. Thus, 
in this case, too, criticism will be confined as narrowly as possible 
to that which specially concerns the philosophy and view of life 
associated with the movement. 

In the first place, it is obvious that our conviction as a whole 
is sharply and irreconcilably opposed to the life-ideal operative 
in this movement. We set ourselves in the most resolute possible 
manner against all merely human culture. This is because we 
regard man as the meeting-place of two worlds, and because it is 
only by seizing the higher that a meaning, a value, and a right 
movement can be imparted to our life. This seizure, however, 
demands an energetic transformation not only of the first appear- 
ance of the world, but still more of man’s own being ; it cannot 
bo accomplished without powerful disturbances, elevations, and 
renewals. In this way alone can we attain to a culture which is 
spiritual and rooted in the essential nature of things, a culture 
capable of giving man an inner greatness. Resting upon such 
convictions we resist the democratic system of life {Demokratis- 
mm) because it is guilty of a false idealisation of the sensuous 
and merely natural man, and is inclined to subordinate the 
spiritual world to what is merely human ; we resist the economic 
system of life (Oekonomismtis) because its construction from with- 
out inward involves a denial of the independent problems of the 
inner life, and because it believes the complete happiness of man 
to be secured by the establishment of conditions of comfort and 
freedom from care ; and finally wo reject the political system of life 
(Politismus) because it represses the independence of personality 
and hence endangers the originality of spiritual creation, and 
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further because it is ready to sacrifice the self-value of spiritual 
goods for merely utilitarian considerations. In all these ten- 
dencies we see an inner sinking in the midst of all outward 
progress, a treatment of the chief things as secondary things; 
we see man becoming spiritually smaller. 

We have thus a complete antithesis and a decisive negation. 
But the mere negation leaves it unexplained how the whole 
could obtain so much power over man, how it could not merely 
arouse passion but give rise to great sacrifice and gain the 
adherence of many noble minds. Behind that which in its more 
exact form endangers life, there must be operative problems of 
a more general nature, which we others, too, cannot reject — 
difficulties which will give us no peace until they have found 
some kind of solution or, at any rate, alleviation. 

A problem of this more universal kind is contained in the idea 
of democracy. It is the question of an expansion of human 
culture and civilisation, of a more equal division of its goods, 
of a more powerful participation of separate individuals in 
spiritual life. In spite of the work of millenniums, things are 
still deplorable enough in this respect : notwithstanding all our 
progress, how small is tliat portion of the treasures of human 
development and education which falls to the lot of the vast 
majority ! How narrow is that section of society which par- 
ticipates in the movement towards a higher and more inward 
culture ! Christianity has been operative amongst us for more 
than a thousand years, yet in this time (so lengthy, according to 
human standards) how little has it become for us a transforming 
power, a firm inner possession, a conviction penetrating our 
whole being ! Along with all the talk of progress and spiritual 
life, our spiritual beliefs have remained far too much a mere cloak 
cast over an existence dominated by merely natural instincts ; 
the great contrasts and states of tension, and also the great 
possibilities which our life contains, are far too little worked out 
for the consciousness of the individual. Now, however, we are 
beginning — and that is in itself a turn for the better — to feel 
it as an unreality that a higher kind of life is "indeed operative 
somewhere in humanity, but remains inwardly strange and remote 
to the majority of individuals; when such a feeling has once 
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become arousedi then it will somehow have to be satisfied ; even 
if in the struggle for such goals the limits of human capacity 
become ever so noticeable, it makes an immense difference 
whether the situation we deplore is accepted as a destiny, or 
the struggle for the larger participation of all is taken up, and 
hence the guilt removed as far as possible from humanity. 

These considerations are strengthened by an observation to 
which no unprejudiced person can close his eyes. Our age 
exhibits many signs of senility; a refined Epicureanism con- 
quers more and more ground ; many circles chosen to lead show 
themselves mentally indolent and obtuse, and maintain lofty 
claims while imparting no worthy content to their life. Is it 
remarkable that the conviction is continually gaining ground 
that® to-day it is almost more a question of needing new men 
than now ideas, fresh and unspoiled individuals, upward-striving, 
mentally and spiritually thirsty sections of society ? Those who 
recognise this need not by any means commit themselves to 
Social Democracy and regard its methods of reform as the correct 
ones, but they will understand the desire for a better state of 
affairs. 

Economism, as a system claiming the leadership in life, 
threatens to guide us along a problematical and descending 
path. It can obtain an ascendancy over us only if there is 
no independent inner life and the problems of the soul are 
neglected. At the same time, the economic elevation would not 
bo greeted as a deliverance from all our necessities if care for 
the maintenance of life did not press with painful heaviness 
upon many of us : it would assuredly be no source of happiness 
if the table of life were ready spread for us and we had only 
to enjoy ourselves, if all care and struggle disappeared ; but 
it remains profoundly sad that, as is usually the case, this 
one care for the preservation of life so greatly predominates 
and so overpoweringly absorbs men’s thoughts and feelings. 
Life thus falls under a heavy yoke, which tends to produce 
inner littleness and degradation, and to cause a dulling 
mediocrity inhibiting all fresh and free upward movement. 
It is trqp that necessity has often given rise to much that is 
great ; bvt, as Pestalozzi justly observes : ‘‘ There is a poverty 
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which leads to the bnilding up of human powers and serves 
as the foundation of man’s happiness and inner greatness. 
But there is also a poverty that is the parent of despair” 
(Wke.y viii. 98). The Modern World has done much to remove 
this pressure and inner degradation. May we not venture to 
assert that far more still remains to be done, that much might 
be other and better than it is, not only as regards the attitude 
and feeling of the individual, but also as regards general 
conditions ? 

We have repeatedly referred to the questionable element in 
the political movement. Not only the freedom of the individual, 
but the soul of life as a whole, are threatened with danger from 
this quarter. If everything should be governed by rule and 
regulation, then life — difficult already — must become aJ[)sol'itely 
unbearable ” : thus spake Plato more than two thousand years 
ago. Why then does the idea of the state make such immense 
progress to-day, precisely, too, in the very circles which are 
more particularly interested in the cause of freedom? It is 
surely because the individual, on account of the breaking down 
of traditional relationships and the thorough insecurity of his 
own position, yearns after some sort of firm hold, because 
he wishes to see his existence in some way valued and protected 
by the whole. This reaches far beyond all economic problems 
into the inner life and life as a whole. At the time of the 
breaking up .of the Ancient World such a desire for more support 
and more valuation contributed not a little to win men’s hearts 
over to the Christian Church : to-day, the same desire seems to 
be breaking out again with renewed strength. We must take 
care not to underestimate these movements because they move 
quietly and secretly beneath the surface of life; for it is in 
such movements that psychic conditions are fostered which later 
break out suddenly with irresistible force and drive the whole 
of visible life along completely new^ paths. To-day, inner re- 
arrangements, molecular transformations, if the expression be 
permitted, are in progress. What shaping of human conditions 
will result therefrom lies for the time being in pi;pfound obscurity. 

Moreover, we must not assign too low a value to ^tho unity 
of the thought- world which is operative in the social-democratic 
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movement. It is true enough that in view of our rejection of 
all merely human culture the specific character of this unity, 
with its deification of man, must appear a disastrous error. 
But unity is unity. Unity alone makes it possible for the 
several departments of work mutually to support one another, 
and for the whole man to be active at each separate point. 
The only other system which to-day offers an all-embracing 
unity is ecclesiastical Catholicism, which, being closely united 
to the medifiBval mode of thought, is unavoidably placed in an 
ever-increasing opposition to the movements of the present age 
and the needs of the modern man, nay, to the inner necessities 
of spiritual life itself. Within the sphere of the Modern World 
itself the Enlightenment possessed a kind of life-unity and at 
the aam^ time offered an all-embracing ideal ; but since it broke 
up we have found ourselves involved in a serious inner division, 
which is becoming increasingly intolerable. In particular, it 
is customary for those who wish to arrange life upon a basis 
of freedom to be guilty of the truly amazing paradox that on 
the practical side they are never tired of exalting the greatness, 
dignity, and capacity of man, while on the theoretical side they 
heatedly oppose that view of life which is alone capable of 
supporting such an estimate of man ; they fancy themselves 
all the more secure in their freedom the more negative and 
the more empty is their thought- world (see p. 427). In thus 
supporting only negative and superficial views of life, they them- 
selves undermine the very ground upon which their aspirations 
rest : such an absence of clarity, or rather such thoughtlessness, 
is incapable of producing any deep effect. 

It is impossible to avoid recognising that wo are face 'to face 
with a severe crisis. It will have to be decided whether the 
human culture and society of to-day contains the power to accom- 
plish an wmer synthesis and spiritual elevation of life, and hence 
to offer resistance to the disintegration, or whether it is incapable 
of rising to the occasion. In the first case, the attack upon it 
can only serve the purpose of bringing the culture into contact 
with its own depths and liberating it from the petty human 
element ; ^iii the second case, the culture and society of to-day 
must go under, and it would then deserve no better fate. The 
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spiritual world itself, together with its effective relationship 
towards humanity, stands as firm and secure above such changes 
as do the stars above the trivial turmoil on the surface of the 
earth. It may even be that a downright negation of all inde- 
pendent spirituality and a dissolution of all invisible relationships 
will be desirable, in order that humanity, through an indirect proof, 
should again have the indispensability of the spiritual world 
emphatically brought to its consciousness, and thus life should 
be again helped to attain to that content of truth which is to-day 
so painfully lacking. 



4. THE PROBLEMS OF MORALITY 


(a) The Present Insecure Position of Morality 

To-day, our conception and our valuation of morality are alike 
extremely unsettled. From one point of view, morality seems 
to «>ffej; a solid foundation in the midst of the upheaval of 
philosophical and religious convictions, to afford a basis of 
agreement for all those elements that would otherwise fall 
apart : for if all else be insecure, there still remains man 
and his relationship to man ; our social life offers us tasks, 
the reality of which is beyond dispute. Hence there has arisen 
a movement in the direction of ethical culture, and great interest 
(extending beyond the limits of this particular sphere) has been 
taken in all that tends to further the welfare of our fellow-men, 
and in so doing to give our own lives also a valuable content. 
Morality is here practically synonymous with altruism. It is 
interpreted as action for others, the placing of other people's 
interests before our own. This tendency forms a main element 
in modern civilisation ; great movements to remove pain and 
necessity, to soften strictness and hardness, to make our exist- 
ence more humane, have drawn, and are continually drawing, 
their inspiration from this source. 

But in the midst of all these achievements there remains, in 
principle, much that is doubtful and contradictory. Perhaps 
«men unite so readily on the basis of altruistic morality because 
it places the deeper moral problems in the background — if not 
actually denying their existence. After all, is it certain that 
morality is id^tical with altruism, with action for others? 
The expression altruism " is derived from Comte’s philosophy, 
that is, from a system which entirely surrenders the inde- 

25 
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pendence of the soul and reduces the whole of life to a mere, 
matter of relationship to environment. Should this conception 
of morality be adopted, just as it stands, by those who do not 
accept this philosophy ? As a matter of fact, the identification 
of morality with altruism means that the former will become 
narrow in scope and shallow in content. Does social and 
humanitarian activity exhaust the whole meaning of morality? 
Have we not to face great tasks within ourselves, in the develop- 
ment of our own souls and in our relationship to the world and 
external things in general?* Throughout our whole lives we 
are faced by this alternative ; shall our conduct serve our 
own pleasure, or shall it be determined by motives of an 
objective character? The creative work of an artist, for ex- 
ample, may be guided by all sorts of different motives ; he may 
be seeking fame, recognition, or personal profit ; he may aim at 
satisfying the whims and desires of the public ; or, finally, he 
may be following solely the inner necessities of his creative 
work, obeying these, if necessary, with heroic courage, in spite 
of all the opposition which his environment may offer, in spite, 
possibly, of personal danger : does not such truth to ourselves 
and our work come under the head of moral conduct? Similarly, 
spiritual self-preservation may lead the investigator or the man 
of religious conviction into the sharpest opposition to environ- 
ment, and may drive him to the complete loss of peace and 
comfort. In fact, the whole movement towards spirituality, 
with its demands, troubles, and doubts, may appear as a dis- 
turbance of our equilibrium and an enemy to immediate happi- 
ness. Nevertheless, do we not recognise in it a moral task ? 
If this be true, then morality is certainly something deeper and 
better than mere altruism. 

Further, it may be brought forward against the altruistic 
position that it does not understand how to base morality 
upon the depth of the soul itself, how to make it a matter of 
spiritual self-preservation : it is favoured to-day, however, by 
the insecurity which surrounds the more spiritual position ; we 
are influenced by two different thought-worlds from the past, 
representing more inward types of morality ; the world of re- 
ligion and that of immanent idealism. In the one case it was 
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the relation to a being superior to the worlds and in the other 
man's own reason, which was to give rise to tasks comprehend- 
ing the whole of life and to provide an ethical valuation for our 
whole conduct. From the point of view of the spiritual life of 
to-day, both types are not only shaken to the foundation, but 
their content has become largely doubtful. The religious world 
has totally disappeared from the horizon of large masses of 
people, while immanent idealism has increasingly lost its force 
and vitality. At the same time, the general tendency of the 
age regards religious morality as too soft and too passive, while 
the morality based upon reason appears too abstract and its 
strict idea of duty makes too stem an impression. Thus social 
morality, with its altruism, remains the only unchallenged posi- 
tioll — rnd this we have already found to bo too shallow and 
narrow. 

It only remains, therefore, to point out the fact that our age 
possesses no morality at all, corresponding to the present 
spiritual state of the world’s historical development ; it is 
without a characteristic morality capable of satisfying its most 
inward necessities. Regarded from the point of view of its inner- 
most nature, morality is to-day at least as insecure as is religion.* 
How greatly the fact that we have no morality of our own 
reduces the power of morality in the present age, and how 
very easy it makes it for the opponents of morality to carica- 
ture it, to mock at their caricatures, and then to believe 
morality itself refuted and abolished, is made abundantly clear 
by numerous observations of modern life. We shall not bo 
able to face these complications if we do not succeed, through 
a self-recollection and a self-deepening of life, in again obtaining 
a self-experienced morality of our own. This is perhaps the 
most urgent of all present-day needs. 

^ * In spite of this fundamental insecurity our age offers an abundance of 
moral treatises and books for moral instruction. And why not, indeed ? Lich- 
tenberg said well when, with regard to Hamlet’s saying that there were many 
things in heaven and on the earth not contained in our philosophies, ho 
remarked : Good ; but on the other hand there arc a multitude of things in 
our philosophies that are not to be found either in heaven or upon the earth.” 
See Vcmviichte Schriften (1801), ii. 356. 
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(6) Morality and Metaphysics 

To-day there is a widespread inclination to separate morality 
wholly from the problems of cosmic philosophy and to grasp 
it directly as a thing in itself. Many believe that this will 
result in a great liberation and simplification of life, while a 
number of historical examples are brought forward in support 
of the movement. In particular, an appeal is made to the great 
name of Kant. 

From the earliest times, man has tended to turn away from 
the perplexities of cosmic philosophy and to seek refuge in a 
well-ordered life. The individual may be justified in so doing, 
but can the same be said of humanity as a whole? Does 
not this action on the part of the individual presuppc^RO 4he 
existence, independent of him, of a secure and recognised 
morality ? In particular, only an entire misunderstanding 
could attribute to Kant the intention of abandoning cosmic 
problems and taking refuge in the haven of practical work. 
His thought is concerned, not with the antithesis of theory 
and practice, but with that of theoretical and practical reason ; 
but where reason enters into the discussion then wo have in- 
variably to deal with cosmic relationships ; thus Kant does 
not abandon ultimate convictions with regard to the whole of 
reality; he merely seeks the point at which these convictions 
must be decided in a different quarter from that in which it 
was sought by the old-fashioned speculative philosophy ; ho does 
not make morality the centre of his thought-world without 
announcing it as the appearance of a new order of things, of 
an intelligible kingdom of reason. Kant is a metaphysician 
of his own kind ; but a metaphysician ho is, through and 
through. The every-day wisdom which places practical work 
before thought can claim no fellowship with him. 

In reality, it is only needful to examine its phenomena 
a little more closely to perceive that morality comes into 
the sharpest conflict with the immediate view of the world. 
However much our conceptions of morality m^y differ, they 
always involve a detachment of life and aspiration firpm the 
mere ego, a progress beyond mere natural self-preservation: 
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as soon as it is discovered^ with regard to any action that 
has been praised as moral, that the feeling behind it has been 
derived (even in a concealed or indirect manner) from mere 
motives of self-preservation, we regard its moral character as 
destroyed. Now, even nature shows certain beginnings of a 
liberation of life from mere self-preservation, but these remain 
scattered and impure, so that it signifies a change — indeed, a 
revolution — when the new type of conduct develops in its purity 
and claims dominion over life. New meanings and new values 
now reveal themselves. Shall we not need a new world in which 
to connect and consolidate these ? 

Further, conduct does not possess a moral character unless it 
proceeds from free decision and manifests an original life : if, 
in anj^way, it comes to light that a presumably moral action 
proceeds from mere habit, mechanical compulsion, or the 
pressure of authority, and does not involve personal decision 
and application, the action at once loses its distinctive character 
and drops out of the moral sphere. Now, the natural world, 
with its thoroughgoing causal connection, does not afford the 
least room for this self-activity and free decision. Its structure 
resists every attempt to loosen its rigidity. Hence, if there be 
no domain other than that of nature, and if its order be valid 
for spiritual life also, then there is no room for any sort of 
morality which aims at being anything more than a “policing “ 
of social life. 

When the moral demand attains to full self-consciousness it 
makes the claim to be incomparably superior to all other aims. 
It then rejects all considerations of mere utility and brings an 
absolute directly into human life. It stands or falls with the 
saying : “For what is a man profited if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” But how is this possible if 
a new type of reality does not stand behind this valuation ? 
And were it possible, would it not then involve an undue strain ? 
For in immediate existence all purposes must fit into one 
another and be judged by one another; in this sphere there 
is nothing absolute to raise itself to a position of complete 
Boperiority. 

Thus, DO matter from what side we regard it, morality in- 
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volves the demand for a new world. It brings with it a reversal 
of the first appearance of things, and is therefore metaphysical. 
Hence by having recourse to morality wo do not rid ourselves of 
metaphysics. If we are really earnest in keeping morality free 
from all metaphysics we unavoidably reduce it to a state oi 
lamentable superficiality. On the other hand, there is cer- 
tainly good reason for liberating morality from the complicated 
deductions of the older speculative philosophy and for making 
it more than a secondary phenomenon dependent upon a cosmic 
philosophy of totally independent origin. 

Our concept of spiritual life as the orientation of reality 
towards an inner life of its own, again reveals a passage 
between Scylla and Charybdis. For we look upon spiritual 
life as the “ coming-to-itself ” of the world-process, the trinfiing 
of an essential being and meaning over against the meaningless 
network of relationships and self-preservative activities which 
result from the rc^gime of the mere individual. With the 
recognition of this new world nature necessarily sinks to a 
second and lower form of being. But just as the higher must 
be kept up by unceasing self-activity so it must first bo 
awakened at each individual centre, and there appropriated 
through self-activity. Such a self-active appropriation of the 
spiritual world is nothing other than morality, which is thus 
a penetration of life to truthfulness and essential being, a 
winning of a- new, infinite self, a “becoming infinite “ from 
within. For it has been pointed out that the spiritual stage 
consists essentially in the direct participation of each individual 
in the life of the whole, the individual no longer receiving 
such life through the mediation of isolated impressions. 

Thus conceived, morality is, in the first place, a movement 
within the realm of personal life, an endeavour to reach 
ourselves, a wrestling for our own being. But since this 
being now exhibits a cosmic character, a cosmic movement 
is now directly revealed in this labour upon ourselves. It is 
a consideration of these facts which bids us demand the closest 
connection between morality and metaphysics; and makes us 
regard a morality without metaphysics as an absurdity. 
Morality does not demand cosmic concepts merely for its 
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explanation. As a result of its very existence it directly 
develops a new world which encircles us with an illuminating 
present. The connection between morality and metaphysics 
can be rejected only by those whose conception of metaphysics 
is that of the old school-metaphysics which, from a supposed 
necessity of thought, devised a new world in addition to the 
existing one, or by those who would reduce morality to a 
more social order, a ‘‘policing** of life — the latter assuredly 
needs no new Wv)rld, but neither is it morality, except in a 
merely nominal sense ! It is our convictum that all morality 
sinks to a mere appearance, if the spiritual life — the appro- 
priation of which is the object of morality — does not form the 
core of reality, 

^ruaed with this conception of morality it will be possible 
for us to confront the problems and difficulties with which 
morality has to deal, and with which so much error and 
misunderstanding is associated. Morality, as thus viewed, is 
primarily the elevation of life, the winning of a true self as 
opposed to a merely apparent self, the appropriation of the 
whole infinite universe; but this elevation does not spring 
from immediate existence through a mere refinement of the 
natural life; it must be conceived of as opposed to this 
existence, as a task, a claim, a command. The limitations 
and negations which are involved in this claim operate 
ultimately towards the affirmation of life ; the idea of duty 
which originates hero springs from our own being and is not 
imposed from without. Thus we attain to an aflirmation of 
life which, far from asserting any deification of mere nature 
and selfhood, meets all such pretensions with a decisive 
“No.** 

Looked at from this point of view, morality signifies no 
mere achievement within a given world but the gaining of a 
new world, no conflict within the world but a struggle for 
supremacy between diflferent worlds ; it is not a question of a 
new kind of action, but of a new kind of being, though one 
which must f certainly bo continually translated into corre- 
sponding action. Now man is the meeting-place of different 
stages of reality, nay of opposed worlds, and his decision 
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mast settle which of these worlds is to be dominant. Nay, 
since henceforth, from his own partioolar station, he has to 
maintain the higher stage of reality, since here the new world 
can come to fall realisation only throngh his action, his 
condact reaches oat beyond the individnal standpoint and 
wins a meaning that is universal. And with this comes the 
surest liberation from mere egotism, an expansion of the 
soul, an elevation above all mere subservience to utility; an 
incomparable greatness and dignity is added to man. 

This greatness is indeed associated with serious perplexities. 
For the task cannot be magnified in this fashion without 
bringing to light the widest disparities and the most deter- 
mined resistances between man and man. Before all else 
the natural world keeps man bound down to the mew &go; 
in the face of this resistance the movement towards spirituality 
makes but little impression, it threatens to remain a mere 
intention, to sink to a mere appearance ; it becomes clearly 
visible that, as compared with the strength of the mere man, 
something impossible is being demanded. Therefore man 
must become something more than mere man. How could 
cosmic life be turned in a new direction except by a cosmic 
force ? — thus a cosmic force must be operative in man from 
the very outset ; there must be a receptivity corresponding 
to man’s activity, a hand from above to draw the climber 
up ; yea, in freedom itself there must shine out some revela- 
tion of grace. Truly a transformation of life’s first aspect ! 
The original aflarmation has become intolerable, but out of 
the negation has arisen a new affirmation. Hero are great 
demands and great upheavals, gigantic tides of life sweeping 
men along and transforming them, much incompleteness and 
insecurity, much stubborn resistance and paralysing constraint ; 
but in the midst of all doubts and resistances, life continues 
to maintain itself, greater depths are opened up, an inner 
infinitude becomes increasingly manifest. If anything can 
show 08 that our life is not a matter of indifference, tha t in 
it something significant takes place, it is momlity that can 
do it. 
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(c) Morality and Art 

{The Ethical and Msthetical Views of Life) 

That art and morality have been in frequent conflict from the 
earliest times and that their relationship to one another has 
been one of tension and hostility is by no means a mere 
consequence of human error. There is a reason for it in the 
very nature of things. The two spheres seem to place life 
under opposed tasks and valuations: morality demands a 
subordination to universally valid laws, art on the other hand 
desires the freest development of individuality ; morality 
speaks with the stern voice of duty, art invites the free play 
of all our forces ; morality has its dwelling-place in the 
sph(^e of pure inwardness and is prone to think but little of 
visible achievement, while art values only that which can bo 
outwardly embodied. In order to arrive at a correct valuation 
of this contrast and conflict it will be advantageous briefly to 
ixjview the historical development of the problem, if only as a 
safeguard against individual prejudice and bias. 

1. On the History of the Problem 

It is a singular fact that the Greeks, superior as they were 
to all other peoples in artistic achievement, did not assign an 
important place to art in their philosophical work. The case 
against art was maintained by no less a thinker than the 
greatest artist among tho philosophers — Plato : many different 
tendencies in Plato’s work combined to make him find fault 
with art ; his desire for a truly genuine and non-sensuous 
being forced him to regard art as tho mere shadow of a 
shadow; he was further repelled by tho ever- varying nature 
of its forms, as seen more particularly in the case of dramatic 
4rt, by the impurity of the mythological thought -world which 
dominated art, and, finally, by the feverish excitation of 
emotional life, which he saw continuaUy increasing. Undis- 
turbed by such #accusations, art pursued its way and retained 
its leading place in the life of the Ancient World. But the 
more it lapsed into subjective virtuosity — now eccentric 
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exaggeration and now effeminate dilettantism — and the mo)re 
formal polish replaced real content, the stronger became the 
reaction in favour of a hard and severe morality, the more 
Cynicism and Stoicism became the refuge of those proud 
souls who scorned to render homage to the mere enjoyment 
of the beautiful. 

It was in connection with the rising religious movenient that 
art for the first time secured full recognition of its independent 
value, as is seen more particularly in the philosophy of 
Plotinus : the inward deepening which morality thereby ex- 
perienced had also the effect of deepening the task of art. 
According to Plotinus the beautiful involved a mastering of 
the lower by the higher, of the body by the soul, of matter 
by thought ; creative power does not lose itself in the stone, 
it remains spiritually free and passes from soul to soul ; the 
visible work of art has value only as a medium for the soul’s 
feeling. Art is no longer, as it was with Plato, a mere 
imitation of nature ; it endeavours to depict the highest reason 
operative in nature, and in so doing it may very well achieve 
more than nature itself. But the fundamental religious 
temper here operative did far more to bring the beautiful into 
sympathy with the interests of mystical contemplation than with 
those of artistic creation. Hence wo find an artistic temper 
pervading the whole of life, but rather evading than seeking 
a palpable form of expression. 

It was impossible for Christianity to transfer the centre of 
gravity of life from the artistic to the moral without the reputa- 
tion and status of art at first suffering the severest injury. 
Moreover, the type of art which prevailed during the latter days 
of the Ancient World could only encourage the abandonment of 
art. But although in the general life of the age art developed 
in a fashion which was often very unedifying and not infrequently 
deteriorated into a contempt for all form, its development on thb 
higher levels of culture was of a very different kind : the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life which had been effected by religion led art 
into new pathways. This is more particularly to bo soon in the 
case of Jesus Himself. It is true in general of the faunders gf 
the historical religions that only the possession of a conspioaoaaly 
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creative imagination enabled them to make an invisible world 
obviously and overpoweringly present, and indeed to make it 
man’s chief world ; it is particularly true of Jesus. In His case 
this world presentation was marked by a quite peculiar warmth, 
tenderness, and inwardness. By clearly and plainly holding up 
the kingdom of God to man as a kingdom of true love and 
childlike confidence, thereby awakening latent feelings and filling 
men’s minds with a deep yearning, He effected an artistic trans- 
figuration of human existence. This is to be seen with peculiar 
clearness in the discovery of the purity, innocence, and devotion 
of child-life and in the wonderful manner in which the simplest 
processes of nature were employed as illustrations of the con- 
dition of tlio human soul. So that in this case, notwithstanding 
tho*Beti4ing aside of all sensuous art, a secure pathway was 
prepared for spiritual art. Later on the Greek idea of beauty 
became more and more influential. We sec this illustrated in 
Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine. It is true that the latter, to a 
very largo extent, fell under the influence of tendencies hostile 
to art, and his conversion to Christianity was duo in no small 
measure to his profound dissatisfaction with a formal and literary 
education and to the desire for a genuine life-content ; but in 
his own sphere of thought he clung firmly to the beautiful, 
through which the ascent to an all-embracing unity was made, 
and he taught that all manifoldness was to be understood as a 
work and witness of this unity. Finally, he came to regard the 
whole cosmos as an ethical work of art, as an order completely 
reconciling justice and love. At the same time Augustine was 
himself a conspicuous master of language ; his work reveals the 
whole power and tenderness of a mind moving te and fro 
between the contrasts of existence. He imparted a wonderfully 
musical tone to the Latin language, and as employed by him it 
became a suitable medium for the expression of the deepest 
•inner life. 

The ecclesiastical system of the Middle Ages brought with 
it a certain far-reaching reconciliation of the main opposing 
tendencies, and it did not omit to give the beautiful a place 
jvithin its system. In the general construction of life, this is to 
be seer in the prominent place assigned to the order and bar- 
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mony of the whole; in the more detailed arrangement, it 
appears in the manifold ways in which art is called upon to 
glorify religion and the Church. 

The Modern Period, with its greater vitality and its intensifi- 
cation of all contrasts, destroyed the mediaeval equilibrium. 
During its whole course the struggle and contrast has never 
ceased. At the very commencement, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation gave the contrast its most decisive expression. In 
the Renaissance an lesthetical view of the world and of life 
in general attained full consciousness for the first time; now 
the beautiful became the chief instrument in the development of 
life, the most important means for the expression of every kind 
of power and for the self-realisation and self-enjoyment of man. 
Art taught life to find itself, to reach its o\mi highest Kvel. 
At the same time life rejected as unreal all invisible ties; 
predominantly devoted to immediate reality, it aspired, through 
the control of inner and outer nature, to realise a full and 
boundless happiness. Filled with a powerful desire for life and 
a proud self-consciousness, it was easy for men to look upon 
morality as a restriction imposed from without, as a rigid 
ordinance and a tiresome constraint ; the stronger the indi- 
viduality the more ho seemed justified in shaking off all such 
constraint and following solely his own inclination. Hence arose 
the immorality of the Renaissance, a chief reason for its collapse 
as a world-dominating power. At its best, liowevcr, there was 
no lack of personalities who overcame the opposition, grasping 
art with the whole force of their being and giving it the 
form of an ethical life-work — we need refer only to Michael 
Angelo. After the Renaissance the artistic movement pursued 
the line of the grotesque and rococo. And yet from time to 
time a wave of the old feeling would draw men back to the 
Renaissance. 

The strength of the Reformation lay in the great importance' 
assigned to morality and in the deepening of personal respon- 
sibility. Thus it brought a great earnestness into life, and this 
exerted an influence reaching far beyond the icformers them- 
selves or even their followers. An inward deepening* of 
kind was not directly favourable to art : moreover art, with its 
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wealth of sensuous imagery^ seemed to render the approach of 
man to God more difficult ; and to gain a direct relationship to 
God was the all-important object of life. Hence an intense 
scorn for every species of image and ornament, for did not 
these obscure the living presence of God in the soul and so 
tend to make life superficial and effeminate ? But, although, in 
this manner, modes of feeling hostile to art became very 
influential, art of another kind grew up on a higher creative 
level — an art comparatively separate from the sphere of sense 
but more deeply rooted in the soul. In illustration one may 
mention Luther and Bach. 

The rationalistic character of the Enlightenment, with its 
insistence upon logical clarity, its deliberate and resourceful 
purp«3ivfiness, its unhistorical mode of thought, was but little 
favourable to art, which was now ranked far below morality. 
At the same time the latter acquired no particular depth. 
With the rise of the New Humanism and the dawning of a new 
epoch the desire for beauty grew proportionately stronger. The 
humanistic tendency, at its best, as instanced by the leading 
German poets and thinkers, brought the good and the beauti- 
ful into lielpful co-operation. Kant made the moral idea the 
corner-stone of life, but this did not prevent him recognising 
the independence and self-value of the beautiful, and in fact ho 
was the first clearly to distinguish it from both the good and 
the agreeable ; he founded it in the centre of the soul itself, 
and securely raised it above all mere utility and enjoyment. 
Thus Goethe found ‘‘ the main ideas of the Critique of Judg- 
ment quite in sympathy with his previous convictions con- 
cerning art, thought, and conduct.” Goethe himself, however, 
notwithstanding the greatness of his artistic creation, was far 
removed from undervaluing morality and from confessing to an 
ffisthetical view of life ; his artistic work was far too much an 
earnest and diligent seeking of his own innermost being, a 
conscientious labour upon himself. Those who favour a lax 
view of this problem have no right to appeal to Goethe, if his 
whole drift be ti^en into account and not merely isolated 
expression^. Although it is true enough that he would not 
hear of art and artistic culture being limited by conventional 
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moral ideas” or by pedantry and conceit,” yet in demanding 
that man should seize the order of the world as an order of 
freedom, and set himself his own limit, he assigned a moral 
task which embraces the whole of life and puts man into contact 
with a high and universal duty. Finally, Schiller, half poet 
and half thinker, was never tired of working towards a recon- 
ciliation of the good and the beautiful, for “freedom in the 
phenomenon.” As Kiihnemann puts it: “The characteristic, 
nay the unique quality of Schiller’s mode of thought consisted 
in a high purity of moral standpoint combined with the fullest 
possible recognition of the independence of artistic life.” 

Then the two tendencies again became divided. Roman- 
ticism gave a peculiarly definite and self-conscious expression 
to the priority of art and the aesthetical view of life, S/hile 
Fichte and the other leaders of the national movement exerted 
a powerful influence in the direction of strengthening morality. 
The social and industrial type of civilisation, which became 
more and more powerful during the course of the nineteenth 
century, was inclined, with its tendency towards social welfare 
and utility, to assign a subordinate part to art. Modem art 
rises in protest against this and is ambitious to influence the 
whole of life : it promises to impart more facility, more joy 
and more individuality to life ; in opp»)sition to morality it 
holds up an lestlietic view of life as being ahme justifiable. 
Hence at the present time the two spheres again stand wide 
apart. 

Our historical examination shows that this antithesis has 
existed for thousands of years. It is no temporary state of 
affairs : again and again morality has reproached art with 
disintegrating life and rendering it elferninate and inert, and in 
its turn morality has been charged with being hard, mechani- 
cal and soulless. Further, we have convinced ourselves that 
these same two elements, which become so widely separate 
on the lower levels of life, tend on the highest level to 
approach one another; in the case of creative minds, the 
opposition, if not entirely removed, is at ^ny rate greatly 
reduced ; such minds clearly prove that spiritual I’fo cannot 
dispense with any of its aspects, and that the blame for this 
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state of division nAist be attributed to man rather than to 
the nature of the problem itself. In reality, morality and art 
cannot take up their own tasks in a really worthy manner 
without each recognising the other to be not only important 
but indispensable ; they cannot fulfil their respective 
missions without takihg their places in a comprehensive 
whole of spiritual life, and seeking an understanding in this 
relationship. 

When morality endeavours directly to take over the whole of 
life, it usually develops into a system of rules and regulations 
which makes a stem appeal to man while promising him a high 
reward for its fulfilment. In this manner life has been stirred 
up and much severe concentration has been attained, but being 
conctiv^ of predominantly as a command, morality has not here 
won its way to full inner appropriation, nor has it given rise to 
love and joy. Man was thus easily tossed to and fro between a 
consciousness of helpless weakness and a self-conscious Phari- 
saism. As a matter of fact it was always a certain mediocre 
typo of bourgeois or ecclesiastical life which was satisfied with 
mere morality ; taking their average level, neither the early cen- 
turies of Christianity nor the age of the Enlightenment pos- 
sessed an important spiritual content, in spite of their moral 
enthusiasm. Morality itself was able to escape the danger of be- 
coming rigid and superficial only by entering into wider relation- 
ships. When this movement took place, however, in so far as it 
led towards the appropriation of a new reality, and in so far as 
it came to moan not merely the correct fulfilment of command 
but an inward renewal of man, a progress towards newness of 
life, it found art absolutely indispensable : for this new matter 
could not bo comprehended as a whole, and become really present 
and alive, without the assistance of artistic activity ; nor could 
it become really universal in the absence of the constructive 
labour of art, weaving inward and outward together. When the 
great object is to attain to a new world and a new life, to rise 
above the potty aims of the more man and more everyday life, 
then art, with its^uiet and sure labour, conditioned by the inner 
necessities of things, with its inner liberation of the soul, and with 
its power to bring the whole infinitude of being inwardly near to 
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ns, and to’make it part of our own lifoi mn^t be directly reckoned 
as moral. 

On the other hand, a type of art which thinks highly of itself 
and its task cannot possibly despise morality. There has hardly 
ever been a creative artist of the first rank who professed the 
fiBsthetical view of life, for such an one cannot look upon art as a 
separate sphere dissociated from the rest of life ; he must put 
his whole soul into his creation, ho cannot be satisfied mth a 
mere technique, and he is far too conscious of the difficulties and 
shortcomings of this creation to make it a mere matter of enjoy- 
ment. As a matter of fact the aesthetical view of life is professed 
not so much by artists themselves as by dilettantists who 
study art from the outside, and often enough force their theories 
upon the artists, who, not much disposed to abstraqt discus- 
sion, and indeed defenceless against it, hardly realise that this 
separation of art from life as a whole does not elevate art but 
degrades it. 

The mutual dependency of art and morality will bo more par- 
ticularly recognised when our world is not looked upon as finished 
and complete but as being in process of evolution, nay, as being 
a world in which what already exists has not merely to be con- 
tinued but a neic stage of reality has to he inaugurated. For 
this purpose we need an independent decision, an awakening of 
the whole being, an energetic activity embracing the whole of 
existence. It is clear that in the first place we are not called to 
comfortable enjoyment or to contemplation, but to action and 
creation. At the same time a powerful and artistic construction 
will be essential if the new world is not to remain vague and 
undefined, and if it is to capture the whole soul. In the con- 
struction of a new life art is indispensable. 

2. The Pboblems of the Peesent Day 
a. Modern ^stheticism 

After the preceding remarks it will hardly be necessary to 
explain our position with regard to msthetiqjsm. But against 
the aestheticism of the present day, in particular, ye have to 
make a charge of inner untruthfulnesB : to-day, the world wd 
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life in general exhil|t far too much that is dark and irrational, 
and the great contradictions of existence stir ns far too pro- 
foundly for it be possible for us, with our whole souls and with 
complete deyotion, to convert our existence predominantly into 
enjoyment and to experience the harmony of the whole with 
pure joy. This aestheticism is not so much a true expression of 
the modem attitude towards life as an attempt to escape from 
life’s difficulty and earnestness. This can only be accomplished 
by a union with modern subjectivism, a union which gives rise 
to attitudes of mind, noteworthy as signs of the times, but 
destitute of all creative capacity and all power to elevate 
the soul. 

A tendency compounded of individualism and aestheticism has 
evoji^ed^the catchword now ethic,” a phrase which has acquired 
considcrdhle influence, more particularly in feminine circles. 
Even a movement of this kind must not be straightway depre- 
ciated ; its root principles must be impartially considered. What 
society calls morality is nothing more than an order of social 
life to which custom and use has imparted an appearance of 
sanctity ; hence, in spite of its insufficiency, it is very liable to 
assert itself with gi’cat self-consciousness, just as servants are 
very apt to bo more arrogant than their masters. Now as the 
progress of history changes the typo of social life, alterations 
may become necessary ; the rigid conservation of the traditional 
type may give rise to painful pressure and may convert right 
into wrong and wrong into right. The Modern Period has 
produced such a great alteration in mutual relationships and 
in the type of work in general that a revision of this social 
order and hence of conventional morality is necessary in various 
directions. 

But in recognising this wo are far from expressing our 
approval of the hasty and summary manner in which difficult 
and responsible questions are settled by the reju'esentatives 
(and perhaps more particularly the feminine representatives) 
of an iBsthetioal subjectivism. To begin with, morality itself 
is something other than its visible representative, social order; 
and moral conduct is not identical with social correctness. On 
tBe highest levels of mpral creation this correctness has been 

26 
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but little valued. The idea of making tine mere means izito 
the dominating aim has been decisively rejected. Nevertheless, 
in spite of its inadequacy, the means is by no means valueless. 
It does not follow because certain institutions have become 
problematical that all social order should be decried as an 
undue restraint; as human affairs are^^jt is an indispensable 
means of raising life to a certain level and offering an> adequate 
resistance to the ceaselessly active disruptive forces. Only an 
unlimited optimism, so naive that we are tempted to call it 
childish, could possibly cherish the delusion that if humanity 
were granted unlimited freedom the whole of life would become 
joyful and harmonious. Such optimism might be described as 
amiable if the superficiality with which it fascinates semi-edu- 
cated people did not make it dangerous. It may seem regret- 
table that man should need social order for the disciplining of 
his desires, but that is not the fault of the order ; those who 
object to it should, if they are logical, reject every medicine 
which does not taste agreeable. If we were to break down all 
restraints in the interests of a too idealistic view of life, 
should we not be only too apt to accomplish the very opposite 
of that which we desire? ‘‘L’homme n’cst ni ange ni betc; 
et le malheur veut que qui veut faire Tange fait la bote ” 
(Pascal). 

In view of the term “ new ethic,” we must protest against 
such a misuse of the word ethic. Words are not to be treated 
lightly. Their misuse may contribute towards the obscuration 
of genuine problems. We have been accustomed to understand 
by morality an order removed from mere individual whim or 
desire and associated with a high respect for duty and con- 
science. That which ©sthetical subjectivism offers v/B under 
the catchword of the “ now ethic ” is in reality a finer form 
of Epicureanism, a self-indulgence on the part of the individual, 
who frees himself from every restriction ; those who find satisr 
faction in it should, in consistcjjncy, reject both ethics and re- 
ligion as fundamentally erroneotis and remove them from their 
sphere of thought. They should not, however, make use ot 
these names to gloss over a mode of thought wliich is essentially 
different. There, is no mistaking the sharp contradiction. Is 
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man nothing more l|ian the stun total of his natural inclinations^ 
and does human wisdom consist solely in bringing these in- 
clinations into a state of the best possible equilibrium, or do 
we possess a spiritual power capable of converting our existence 
into free action and of enabling us to become masters of our- 
selves? Is our relationship to reality predominantly receptive 
or active? Is our subjective happiness the highest of all 
good, or is there an inner necessity driving us beyond 
such a limitation? This opposition has been clear to us 
since the days of the Stoics and Epicureans, and it admits 
of no compromise. The old Epicureans, however, thought 
with greater precision than do their modern followers, for 
they did not announce themselves as the representatives of a 
new ethic ! * 

It is in its treatment of the sensuous, more particularly in the 
sphere of sex, that modem subjectivism comes most sharply 
into conflict with other convictions. No one can deny that the 
subject is a complicated one. In Christianity, more particularly 
Catholic Christianity, a disparagement, nay, a contempt of the 
sense element, is still largely in evidence — an attitude of mind 
which originated in the tendencies of the decadent Classical 
Period, and the struggle Christianity then fought against a 
degenerate sensualism. As a matter of fact, we have to deal 
with a Manicha3an element which has forced its way into 
Christianity, and, in spite of all outward strictness, tends to 
produce inward shallowness ; for shalhnvness it is when the 
chief care of life is to carry on a struggle against the sensuous. 


• The distinguished Swedish philosopher Vitalis Norstrum has' expressed 
himself with regard to this problem with singular power and depth in his 
book Da» Tamendjdihrige Reich (Germ, trans. 1907). He says, for example, 
on p. 31 : How extraordinary is that shallow sentimentality which cherishes 
the idea of building up a stable psychical equilibrium upon the satisfaction of 
^he senses! What a poverty-stricken soul must dwell in that wisdom which 
knows no higher aim than that of having a permanent ‘ good time ’—if one may 
employ the phrase ! This world of universal indulgence (in so far as it were 
possible at all) would not bring out man’s best qualities — the elevation above 
mere satisfaction, the overcoming of self : it would shut out that which, in a 
condition of aUuirs ^hioh certainly needs betterment, nevertheless involves a 
^rtain saoredness and solemnity; that which a countryman of Zola’s, the 
noble Alfrc'l de Vigny, has celebrated as the * majesty of human suffering.’ ” 
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to weaken^ degrade, and stultify it as far asf^ossible, and when 
those who have been peculiarly successful in thus stamping out 
the sense element are honoured as heroes and selected as 
patterns, no matter how hard or shallow they may be. For, 
after all, what inner purification of the soul or development of 
spiritual life is gained by such a misuse GSf the senses ? More- 
over, this repression of the senses, like everything unnatural, 
must produce greater evils than those which it undertakes to 
remove. Nature is in the habit of taking a severe revenge for 
misuse. But the matter does not end \\ith the rejection of 
this type of asceticism ; it is not so simple as it often appears 
to be from the point of view of SBsthetical subjectivism. The 
sensuous and sexual side of life shows us man associated in 
the most intimate manner with nature ; here, more thav af.y- 
where else, nature holds him fast. Yet, at the same time, the 
development of spiritual life has raised him far above nature, 
and therefore the simple and unsophisticated attitude is no 
longer possible. The sensuous has become a problem which 
from the point of view of spiritual life admits of various solu- 
tions. Should it be free to follow its own course in complete 
freedom, without reference to the higher aims of the spirit, 
according to the whim and desire of the individual, or should 
it subordinate itself to the purposes of the spiritual life, here 
finding its measm*e? Those who, bearing in mind the indis- 
putable rights of nature, decide in favour of the former course, 
usually overlook the fact that in oiu* complex and frec|uently 
perverted civilisation we have no longer to deal with pure 
natui*e ; the sense clement in modern life is often refined 
and artificial, nay, degenerate. In order to separate what is 
genuine in nature from what is not, we need the assistance of 
spiritual work. A simple capitulation to the so-called sense 
element in the life of to-day is absolutely out of the question. 

/3. The Position of Art in Modem Lije 

In the life of to-day art is again pushing vif toriously to the 
front and exerting immense iniiuence upon men’s mind^ ; hence^ 
we cannot be surprised that it rejects all idea of dependence and 
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insists upon complete independence. This desire finds an 
expression in the well-known formula, Vart pour Vart* No 
friend of art will contradict the negative side of this statement. 
Art should not serve foreign purposes : it should not lend aid to 
morality, politics, or religion, and thereby sink to the level of 

art with a purpose,” which may be able to fascinate for a 
moment, but which cannot promote any real progress. It is 
not so easy, however, to interpret this saying in a positive 
sense. To-day it is often asserted that art should be indifierent 
to all matter and content, concerning itself solely with the 
perfection of its form ; in this way only will it be able to stand 
entirely alone and bo able to go its own way in perfect freedom. 
But is such a separation from the rest of life conducive to the 
ihJer^ts of art itself ; can it under these circumstances achieve 
the highest of which it is capable ? There is very great danger 
that in following this path, art may degenerate into a mere 
mastery of form, a fascinating and dazzling display of highly 
technical skill which neither has the whole man behind it nor is 
able to influence the whole man. Art of this type may make 
great discoveries in the sphere of sense experience ; it may be 
able to enrich and perfect our sensibilities in undreamt-of 
fashion ; it may revel in the overcoming of difficulties, but it 
can bring but little benefit to the human soul, and it will 
not bo able perceptibly to elevate spiritual life. Was it not 
characteristic of the great works of art which have made a 
permanent appeal to man that in them all opposition between 
form and content was overcome ; in their perfection of form have 
they not at the same time given full expression to the content 
of the inner life ? Should not art take up the problems of 

• This expression (see Buohmann’s Gefliigelte Wortc^ 21st edit., p. 326) had 
(as first employed by Victor Cousin in lectures at the Sorbonne, 1818) quite a 
harmless significance : II faut de la religion pour la religion^ de la morale pour 
la morale^ de Vart pour Vart. It was not until considerably later that the latter 
phrase became the creed of a school and an apple of contention between different 
artistic factions. It may be added that Comte, too, concerned himself at one 
time with this cat^^word, employing it, however, in a very external fashion. 
CtUtiver Vart pour Vart lui-itUhne signified to him nothing more than ne ie 
prt^oser /tabituellement d* autre bout r€el que de diveriir Ic public {Cours dephil, 
poiiU^ vi. Ib7;. 
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humanity and attempt to solve them after [its own fashion 
The inhabitants of the northern countries, in particular, cannot 
afford to abandon this inwardness. They do not possess the 
natural faculty for sensuous representation which is character- 
istic of the southern nature; only with difficulty do they 
find a path leading from within outwards^; hence it is easy for 
the centre of the soul to remain unexpressed, its greatest depth 
unrevealed. Accordingly, art is to them an indispensable 
means of finding themselves, of taking full possession of their 
inheritance, of in some way bridging over the division in the 
inner being. The most perfect form as mere form will never 
be able to satisfy. 

Those who reject content as something dangerous and foreign 
to art usually have in their minds a product of thought, ^n 
abstract idea. But is spiritual life the same thing as thought ; 
is there no spiritual content other than a thought element? 
The old intcllectualism might have answered this question in 
the affirmative, but to-day we no longer aim at being intellec- 
tualists ; how then can we continue to bo bound down by 
obsolete standards and prevented from aspiring towards a 
content for the whole man, a content in the deepest and 
widest sense of the word ? 

In our opinion this setting aside of content constitutes a 
danger for that very independence of art in the interests of 
which it is demanded. To become independent of material 

* With regard to this problem, too, Norstrdm has expressed himself in the 

most admirable fashion. He remarks, for example, in dealing with the widely 
prevalent idea that Greek culture was directed merely towards beauty {Da$ 
taiuendjCLhrige Rcich^ p. 73) : ** It is frequently imagined that the basic force of 
Greek life was an irresistible yet spontaneous impulse towards beauty of form ; 
that is, a need to still more beautify an already beautiful existence. This is far 
from being the truth : in reality the productions of Greek art were of essential 
value in liberating imprisoned moral energies, iUumlnating obscure elements 
in consciousness and coUecting scattered forces to work towards common, 
practical ends.'* And further : ** As a matter of fact, it may be said of all 
great and true art that it more or less subordinates the form to the content It 
seeks to express and maintains an attitude of indifference towards the pleasure 
or displeasure which it may arouse-~-either in the artist or others— 'its object 
being solely to communicate its content through its Images. True art reveals 
to us the depths of the creative imagination rather to free ns from'a merely* 
pleasurable existence than to confirm us in the same.” 
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ttain pure independence. An art devoted 
form easily becomes a mere matter of 
professional dexterity, the first concern of which is to display 
(to itself if not to others) its own skill. This gives rise to a 
predilection for the eccontric, paradoxical, and exaggerated, and, 
in seeking after effects of this kind, the promised freedom only 
too easily becomes merely another kind of dependence, a 
dependence of the artist upon others and upon his own moods. 
Genuine independence is to be found only when the creative 
work proceeds solely from an inner necessity of the artist’s own 
nature. But this cannot take place unless there is something 
to say, nay, something to reveal. Mere virtuosity knows no 
such necessity. 

should like to devote a few words to the relationship 
between modem art and the sex question. Only an inartistic 
mode of thought can object to art occupying itself thoroughly 
with this subject rather than withdrawing from it. But that 
art should often, with such visible predilection, place sex in the 
foreground and dwell upon it as much as possible ; that it 
should brood over it and refine upon it to the point of absolute 
disgust, is a sign of moral corruption rather than of technical 
ability. There is no lesthetical theory capable of defending 
such a state of affairs. 

However much plastic art may be involved in movement and 
conflict, it has certainly no lack of distinguished personalities 
and brilliant achievements to represent it. In the realm of 
literature the outlook is less favourable. The age offers no 
lack of motives and tasks. Old systems of thought are 
passing away, and new ones are arising ; man has become 
exceedingly uncertain of his position in the cosmos ; the sphere 
of humanity itself is full of movement and change. But the 
increasing speed of life gives us no opportunity for adequate 
self-recollection ; hence our existence has become confused, and 
we have largely ceased to understand ourselves. In the face of 
such a situation as this literature has an obvious task. It 
should help to ^clarify our ideas, to bring to clear expression all 
that is^around us and within us, to point out simple lines of 
development amidst the chaos of appearances with which we are 


does not mean to | 
preponderatingly to 
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sxuToimded. It should as far as possible gaf^ier life into a whole 
and at the same time assist in the work of developing it. For this 
purpose it has need of an inner superiority to raise it above the 
oppositions of the age, of an energetic synthesis which can reject 
as well as absorb, of a courageous and powerfully progressive 
spiritual creation. There is no lack 'of attempts;, but in 
general it must be said that our German literature — the litera- 
ture of one of the greatest of civilised nations — does not reach the 
highest level of the age, and that it offers but little assistance 
to the modern man in his struggle for spiritual self-preservation 
and in his endeavour to win a meaning for life. It is our duty 
to state this in plain terms. 



5 . PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 

(a) Personality 

1. On the History op the Term 

To follow tho history of the term person, one of the few terms 
of Latin origin, from its source through its manifold ramifica- 
tions fapparent even during the Ancient World), and to set 
forth its significance in Roman law and in Christian theology, 
would lead us too far away from our present task.* Hence wo 
shall keep to philosophy, at tho same time pressing forward 
«s rapidly as possible to the present day. 

Tho newer philosophy took tho term from the Scholastics, 
who ill their turn followed the definition of Boethius — a person 
is a rational individual being.! Serious complications arose 

• Technical details with regard to the expression will be found in Pauly’s 
HealcnzykUypddie, In Good Words of June, 1866, there is a stimulating 
article by Max Muller on its origin and development (up to the Middle Ages). 
Of greater importance is an investigation of Trendelenburg’s which I found 
among his papers and published in the Kant-Studient vol. xiii., nos. 1, 2. 

t More exactly it runs (see Dc dxidbus naturiSt edit. it. Peiper, p. 193-4); 
persmia cst rationalis naturcc individua suhstantia. In the early Middle Ages 
“person” was etymologically explained as per se una. With regard to the 
different views of tho concept held by the more important mediteval' thinkers, 
see Baumgartner, Die Philosophic dcs Alanus de JmuliSf p. 45. Since Thomas, 
more especially in his investigation of the Trinity (in the first book of tho 
Summa Theologies) ^ further develops the doctrine of Boethius, he emphasises 
that persons non solum aguntur^ sed per sc agunt : he defends the application 
%f the term to God, although it is not to be found in the Bible. Like other 
schoolmen, Thomas, too, has pcrsonalitasy which had already been given a 
German form by Eckhardt in pcrsonlichkeit (Eckhardt also made frequent use 
ot personlich). In the later scholastic philosophy the most usual definition of 
“person” was mp^ositum intelligens ; suppositum^ however, meant, in this 
connection, a suhstcSitia singularis viva. Zesen rendered persona by Selbstand 
^see Paul Piur, Studien zur sprachHchen WUrdigungs Christian WolJTs, p. 58), 
while Clauberg {Wke. (1691), p. 321) translated it by selbstandig vcrstdndig Ding. 
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from the application of this definition to^the doctrine of the 
Trinity (Eoscellin), but they did not prevent its employment in 
Scholasticism. Philosophical problems of an important descrip- 
tion were not taken up in this connection. 

Not until the Modern World was the matter dealt with in 
more active fashion. The concept person now became a chief 
means of conserving man’s distinctive position in the face of the 
tendency towards a general and uniform order in the world. 
The concepts person and personality, borrowed from Scholasti- 
ticism,* were now defined more exactly and more in accordance 
with psychological knowledge. Leibniz led this movement, since 
he placed the true essence of personality in self-consciousness, 
that is, the consciousness of identity during the different periods 
of an individual’s own existence; in support of this ^ew he 
sharply separated the immortality of man from the indestruc- 
tibility of the lower beings, t Wolff and the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment took up this conception, and Herbart carried 
it forward into the nineteenth century, t 

* In the first half of the eighteenth century the connection with Scholas- 
ticism was still very close, and the expressions were looked upon as mere 
technical Scholastic terms; this is to be seen in Walch’s widely employed 
philosophical dictionary, where it says under “ person ” (even in Henning’s 
fourth edition of 1775) : ** Person means, in metaphysics, a specific, complete, 
and rational substance, which contains in itself its being and its subsistence. 
The ahstractum thereof, or the subsistence of such a being, has been called 
personalitas.^^ 

t Theodic^Cy i., § 89 : LHmmortaliUf par laquellc on entend dans Vhomme^ rum 
seuleimnt que VditUy imis encore que la persoruiXiU suhsiste : e'est-A-dire^ en disant 
que Vdrne de Vhomme est immortellCj on fait subsister ce qui fait que c*est la 
me/ne personnCj laquelle garde ces qualiUs morales^ en comervant la conscience ou 
le sentiment r^Jlexif interne de ce qu^elle est : ce qui la rend capable de chdiiment 
et de recompense. Further, in the correspondence with Wagner (De vi activa 
corporis et de anima brutorum)^ p. 466 b of Erdmann’s edit. : Itaque non tantum 
vitam et animam, ut bruta, sed et conseientiam sui et memoriam pristini status, et, 
ut verbo dicam, personam servat, 

J Thus Wolff says (Psych, rationalis, § 741) ; Persona dicitur ens, quod^ 
memoriam sui conservat, hoc est, meminit, se esse idem illud ens quod ante in hoe 
vel isto fuit statu. Further, in the Vernunftiye Gedanken von Gott, der Welt 
und der Seele des Menschen, § 924 (quoted by Trendelenburg) : “ Now we call 
* person ’ a thing which is conscious of the fact that it is itself that which 
has previously been in this or that situation : thus animnls are not persons. 
Human beings, on the other hand, are conscious that they it wa% who were 
previously in this or that situation: therefore they are persons.” Herbarf 
lays (Wke., iii. 60) : ” Personality is self-oonsoiousness, wherein the ego regards 
itself as being one and the same in all its manifold situations.” 
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So far, the distincliYe characteristic of personality had been 
intelligence. Now, nowever, begins a new, an ethical phase. 
After manifold preparation, Kant carried out this alteration 
in that he placed practical reason in the forefront. Per- 
sonality is one of the chief ideas affording the new mode of 
thought an opportunity of definite expression. In the case of 
Kant, it becomes something far more than mere intelligence; 
it is made to reveal an essentially higher order founded in 
freedom. Personality means, namely: ‘‘Freedom and inde- 
pendence of the mechanism of the whole of nature”; “that 

* which raises man above himself (as a portion of the sensuous 
world), that which connects him with an order of things which 
only reason can think, an order which at the same time has 
undSr H the whole sensuous world and with it the empirically- 
determined existence of man in time and the whole of all pur- 
poses” (v. 91, Hart.). As persons, rational beings are ends in 
themselves {Zwecke an sick) and may never bo employed as more 
means. There may be distinguished in man animality, 
humanity, and personality. Man is in the first place a living 
being, then a living and rational being, and finally, as a 
personality, he is a rational being responsible for his actions 
(vi. 120). 

Later thinkers (such as the elder Schelling and J. H. Fichte) 
attempted to supplement and deepen this ethical view of the 
concept of personality on the metaphysical side.* On the 
whole, however, Kant’s position was retained. It has been 
established (at the least) since his time that the subject stand- 
ing superior to all separate actions, described as personality, 
is also to be provided with practical reason ; that not merely 
self-consciousness, but self-determination^ appertains to its 
being. 

* * A history of the concept of personality in the nineteenth century is a task 
which would well repay the doing. With regard to the manner in which the 
term is employed by different peoples, Alexander Chamberlain remarks (in 
Harper's Monthly for July, 1903, p. 281); “The word personality is not 
a native English ter^, but has been borrowed, ultimately from medieval Latin, 
and subsequently rescued from the lawyers. The corresponding French term, 
personnaliti, was admitted to the Academy’s dictionary so recently as 1762. 
The German PersOnlkhkeit was once entirely in the possession of the mystics.” 
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2. On the History of thb|3onobpt 

We now propose to give a short sketch of the history of the 
concept, understood in the sense which has just been elaborated 
(as the self-conscious and self-active subject). Greek philo- 
sophy did not attain to a clear concept of personality, partly 
because the question of the unity of psychic life had not at that 
time come to the front, and partly because the prevailing intel- 
lectualism regarded thought as the core and true self of man. 
Nevertheless, the great investigators of human nature (almost 
in opposition to their chief doctrines) did not fail to discover 
a certain concept of personality which was effective in their 
thought-world : this is to be seen in the case of Plato, and 
still better in the case of Aristotle (whoso ethics clearly en^ngh 
progresses beyond separate actions to a being experiencing 
itself in action). The latter days of antiquity placed man 
more and more upon the basis of his own inner life, and also 
developed the concept of self-consciousness ; * a complete con- 
cept of personality was not, however, attained, ^^romiiient 
thinkers emphatically rejected a view of the Divinity analogous 
to our concept of personality.! 

• See Siebeck, Geschichte dcr Psychologic^ i. 2, pp. 331-42 : Die Herausbil- 
dung des Bewusstseinshegriffes, In the article quoted, Trendelenburg has 
explained in detail how greatly the Stoics assisted in the development of this 
concept ; he shows how, “ In the case of the Stoics, who directed their lives 
towards self -agreement, towards the consequential development of a character 
at harmony with itself, we see the wpoaiOTrov, the personuj become the expression 
of the ethical ” ; and further, “ The right course of action is to live, as was 
demanded by the first principle of the Stoics, according to nature ; that is, to 
follow reason, which is the basic principle of nature; further, the right course 
of action individualises the general according to the specific nature of the 
individual, and bases it upon a rational central point.” 

f This was first done, as is well known, by the Academician Eameades 
(213-14 to 129 B.C.), and later by Plotinus with the greatest power and pene- 
tration. See Zeller’s great work, and also his Grand, der Gcsch, der griech 
Philosophic. Karneades sought to demonstrate (see Grand . , 6th edit. , p. 242 flf.)l 
” that one could not conceive of the Divinity as a living, rational being {l^tgov 
Xoyucoy) without attributing to it properties and conditions which contradict 
its eternity and perfection.” In accordance with his whole view of life, 
Plotinus struggled with peculiar energy against the idea of attributing thought 
or will, or even self-consciousness, to a fundamental Being, as he conceived it, 
absolutely infinite and superior to all particularity (see Zeller,^ as abovev 
p. 293 £t.) ”Thus the denial of the personality of God, as led up to by 
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In ancient Christiaiiity the idea of God acquired a more vital 
and spiritually intinjite meaning, and it now became much 
easier to speak of a divine personality and a personal relation- 
ship between man and God. The danger of anthropomorphism 
which lay in this view did not pass unnoticed ; this is illustrated 
by the violent conflict %^hich raged round the problem whether a 
feeling such as anger could be attributed to the Highest Being. 
The problems involved in the concept of God finally found a 
solution under the influence of Augustine in the sense that a 
human and personal conception was superimposed upon the 
basis of a speculative and mystical one. God is at the same 
time moral personality and absolute being. The loss vital mode 
of thought of the Middle Ages was conscious of no contradiction 
in ike jpxtaposition of these two conceptions. In this case also, 
however, the Modern World rapidly converted into an “ either — 
or*' what the Middle Ages had peaceably, nay, willingly, 
accepted as a ‘‘ both — and," 

Hence the Modern World saw energetic division of opinion 
with regard to the concept of God. The tendency which moved 
towards immanence and insisted upon universal cosmic concepts 
fought against the personal conception as an unbearable 
anthropomorphism. The movement in opposition to pantheism, 
on the other hand, relied upon the idea of personality in its 
desire for a living Divine Being, and laid peculiar emphasis upon 
the word. Up till then there had been much discussion as to 
the relationship of the three persons in the Divine Being, but 
little as to the personality of God.* Now, however, personality 
became an article of faith and a pet phrase of the anti- 
pantheists : Jakobi, for example, in his well-known discussion 
with Lessing, affirms his belief in an ‘‘ intelligibld personal 
cosmic cause” and finds Spinoza’s “substance” lacking in 

{[arneades, here appeared for the first time in definite and decided form ” 
(Zeller). Plotinus* reasons have retained their authority with regard to the 
speculative rejection of the personality of God ; even Spinoza hardly added 
anything new. 

* We may again call upon Waloh as witness ; in the article Person ” he 
speaks of the person* of the Trinity but not of the personality of God, and in a 
Retailed dvicussipn of the nature of God makes absolutely no mention of 
personality. 
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specific individnal reality of its own ’V and in “personality 
and life.” From this time onward the con|ict continues through 
the nineteenth century down to the present day. Whenever the 
life-process takes on a predominantly artistic or intellectual form, 
then the idea of personality easily seems too narrow and small 
to be capable of dominating the whole of' reality ; when on the 
other hand the ethical tendency is foremost, men are unwilling 
to dispense with this concept, and aspire towards an interpre- 
tation of it which will be comprehensive enough to include the 
idea of God (Lotze and Eitschl). 

In modern times the problem of personality has commanded a 
great deal of attention; the cultivation of this idea has often 
appeared to be a safe panacea for all evils. Art, religion, 
morality, and life in general all desire a more powerful develop- 
ment of personality ; it appears as an indispensable help in 
overcoming the threatened de-spiritualisation of existence, a 
means towards the rejection of the obsolete and outlived, the 
only way towards the much desired rejuvenation and simplifi- 
cation of life; men hope to discover, in personality, a secure 
inner basis in the face of the upheaval of cosmic concepts, to 
find in it a centre around which humanity can unite in the midst 
of unbearable division and disintegration. 

When so many factors meet together it is only to be expected 
that there should be great confusion. It would be a very 
remarkable thing if such a simple development as a mere self- 
recollection could save us from the immeasurable complications 
by which we are to-day surrounded. Presumably the help is 
either merely apparent or the idea of personality involves more 
and demands more than is customarily attributed to it. Let us 
see how the matter stands. 

3. Investigation of the Problem 

Much of the conflict with regard to personality is doubtless 
merely verbal. An understanding is out of the question so long 
as some assign the term a narrow^er and lower, others a wider 
and higher meaning. Bui in this case, as in many others, the 
verbal conflict is only the outward appearance *of an actuaf 
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antithesis. Important thinkers have continued, up to the 
present day, to setva high value on personality not because 
they were fascinated by the mere word, but because the term 
denoted (however incompletely) a thought and asserted a fact 
which they have regarded as indispensable. Since person ” 
and “personality** haye, from the earliest times, given expres- 
sion to the supremacy of man, of the spiritual being, it is a 
fundamental belief in spiritual life and its content and value, 
which has created, in this term, an instrument, however 
inadequate. Those who believe in personality as a portion of a 
view of life as a whole, assert thereby that spiritual life is no 
mere appendix of nature but a specific type of being ; they main- 
tain that this life does not consist solely in isolated faculties 
or jnanifestations, but contains a unity comprehending these 
and superior to them, thereby acquiring spiritual freedom and 
becoming a self-dependent life : they maintain, further, that 
this self-dependent life is no mere centre of union for elements 
there brought together, but is itself active, exerting a trans- 
forming influence upon everything which it receives and raising 
the whole of existence to a higher level. Only when all the fore- 
going is understood does personality bring anything essentially 
new into our existence and thereby justify the enthusiasm with 
which the idea has been so widely received. 

However, these assertions as a whole are right only if thorough- 
going transformations are accomplished in the image of reality 
as a whole and our position in it. That which is not true 
as a whole and thoroughly grounded in its relationships cannot 
be true at any particular point. If this movement towards 
personality were a merely private affair on the part of man, then 
it and its view of the world would be mere illusion ; ut would 
thus fall into vacuity. It cannot penetrate to the truth itself 
unless spiritual life constitutes the depth of reality in which it 
^attains to its own being. Only when resting upon a new stage 
of the w^orld and in connection with this stage can the individual 
accomplish the movement towards personality, and humanity 
develop personal life. Nay, this new life must be present in 
m[an*s soul as a 'Vhole and operate in him in order to raise man 
•above th*e naftiral order which in the first place surrounds and 
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dominates him. If he does not participate in an inner infinity 
he will not be equal to the outer infinity. (CThus personality is^a 
question of a new fundamental relationship to the world, of a 
new species of life and being. 

If that is the state of affairs, then personality is no ready-made 
thing for man which can be comfortaWy and rapidly appro- 
priated, no safe point of departure which can be taken up 
without effort ; its meaning to man is that of a great and 
difficult task demanding a complete reversal of existing con- 
ditions. We are concerned not with the development or 
adornment of the natural self, but with the gaining of a new 
self. The movement will not attain to full earnestness and 
weight unless it also involves a decided negative, a denial of 
natural self-preservation, an endeavour to rise above the merely 
human form of spiritual life. And such a negation must form 
no mere transitory stage of development; it must remain con- 
tinually present and be energetically retained, if the aspiration 
towards the new being is not continually to fall back to the 
natural form of life. 

Nay, within the spiritual life, too, personality forms an 
ascent and a concentration which is reached only through the 
experiences and decisions of the whole man. Life passes 
through the three stages of a basal, a struggling, and an over- 
coming spirituality. The first question is the recognition of a 
spiritual task at all, an elevation of life above nature, a 
development, of spiritual quantities and goods beyond natural 
self-preservation. This results in the separation of an idealism 
from naturalism, which latter looks upon all spiritual life as a 
continuation of mere nature. This is the first division of 
opinion. But upon the basis of idealism there at once arises a 
new problem : in the domain of experiences there exist powerful 
resistances to the order demanded by idealism. It will be asked, 
Will this resistance bring the movement to a standstill or will 
it be overcome? In the first case we are confronted by 
pessimism, with its abandonment of the task ; in the second, we 
must believe in some kind of strengthening, some kind of 
further development of spiritual life. This it is, however, 
which is asserted in the movement towards personal being/ 
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The state of being personal now appears as the highest point 
of a spiritual movei|?ent, and a point of such a nature that it 
unites the movement together to form a whole, since it retains 
the earlier stages as permanent factors. For life never ceases 
to be in a state of flux. The ascent from nature to spirit must 
be accomplished ever anew ; over anew must we experience the 
resistance to the spiritualisation of existence, ever anew must 
we seek an inner overcoming. Thus the whole remains a 
continuous action, an increasing ascent, and it is only to be 
expected that the whole field of existence should not enter into 
this, that personal being should find inner resistance in our 
own selves, for this being is not so much our whole existence as 
its motive force, the soul of souls ; it is thus obviously not a 
poswes^ion but the highest goal ; it is rather a becoming personal 
than a heAng personal. Just as our aspiration has unceasingly 
to resist an influx of the natural ego, so our concepts have con- 
tinually to be preserved from sinking back into merely human 
ideas, a danger to which they are always exposed in the 
presence of lassitude of thought. 

Those who recognise such tasks and complications in the 
development of personality will also know how to value the 
struggles which are associated with this problem. In the 
sphere of religion the idea of personality is often resisted, pre- 
ference being given to an impersonal spiritual life because per- 
sonality seems rigidly to fix man’s natural ego, while at the 
same time the highest Being is conceived of in too human a 
fashion ; on the other hand, belief in an impersonal Being, accom- 
panied by the demand for a complete merging of the individual 
in the ocean of infinity, seems to be a finer, larger, and purer 
mode of thought ; consider, for example, pantheistic * specula- 
tion and mysticism, the Indian religions at their height, and 
Spinoza with his saying that the man who truly loves God 
tjannot desire that God should love him in return. This point 
of view is right in its rejection of the petty human form of 
existence, but this negation, this submersion in the bottomless 
ocean of eternity^ can satisfy only those who do not recognise new 
and independent reality in spiritual life, those who perceive in 
it a liberation from the toil and confusion of human existence, 

27 
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from restless and transitory time, from the narrowness and 
limitation of the petty ego, but who do not realise that a new 
life rises up and can be gained. Only a contemplative and 
predominantly passive method of life, a weak, languid, and 
invertebrate type of thought, can be content with the negation. 
Whenever spiritual life develops more pcfvver and confidence it 
will attempt the apparently impossible and will desire to rise 
above the negation to an affirmation ; it will pursue the paths 
which lead to the idea of personality. This aspiration .will, 
however, be continually accompanied by the dangers *■ of a 
reversion to the natural form of life ; in fact, in the case of 
religions, a higher and a lower type usually exist mingled 
together : on the one hand, there is an aspiration towards a 
new world, a new life and a new domain of thought, for whrch 
our human existence does no more than provide symbols; on 
the other, there is the inclination to make the best of the given 
existence, to regard the new world as a mere counterpart of the 
old and to construct the highest concepts anthropomorphically, 
the whole being far more a fixation of the pettily human than 
an ascent to new heights. As a rejection of this latter type of 
thought with its obscuration of the indispensable negation the 
resistance to the idea of personality is quite justified, and is 
certainly indispensable to the historical movement as a whole. 
It falls, however, into error when along with the lower species 
it rejects the higher and thus abandons all hope of a positive 
construction of spiritual life. All hope of a thorough over- 
coming of lower life-instincts depends, finally, upon the gaining 
of such a construction. For a positive movement cannot ulti- 
mately be met by anything except another positive movement. 
No energy of negation, no yearning towards an absorption in 
the infinite, will undermine selfishness so completely as will the 
building up of a new spiritual self charged with great and 
imperative tasks. Thus we stand face to face with the question* 
whether the positive desire for life and happiness permits of 
being lifted above mere nature and communicated to the spiritual 
stage or not. If the answer be given in the negative, all our 
immeasurable labour will be ultimately wasted. 

Civilisation, too, exhibits at this point problems similar to 
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those of religion. Both the artistic and the intellectual views of 
life agree in their disinclination to assign a leading place to 
personality. For they perceive in personality a withdrawal of 
spiritual work to the mere man and an unfortunate interference 
with its own progress through an admixture of petty human 
cares. Spiritual life seems to be able to unfold itself purely 
and completely only when completely detached from man and 
his purposes ; it can then follow its own inherent necessities 
aloUv^ and consolidate itself within its own domain to form an 
independent construction of life with its own specific laws. 

But hero, too, lower and higher conceptions of personality are 
mingled together, and along with that which tends to drag us 
down, something is surrendered which is necessary to the work 
of4unian culture if this work is to reach its full height. Kightly 
understood, the being and the unity which are the goal of the 
aspiration towards personality do not lie side by side with work 
but within work ; the latter is to bo brought to such a point 
that a self-life comes to light in it, that a spiritual being 
realises itself in it, converts outward exj)eriencc8 into personal 
experiences, and for the first time imparts a content to events. 
For there is absolutely no content without a self which unfolds 
itself in activity and actual events. Only a self thus existing 
within spiritual life secures for the latter a soul and a basis, 
guards it from the danger of becoming an empty mechanism or 
a soulless culture-process, and gives it power to master its own 
work instead of being mastered and smothered by it. More- 
over without such a self, life cannot win a full reality or feel 
secure of a reality ; in the absence of such a core it leads a 
dreamy and shadowlike existence and reduces everything it 
receives to this level. India provides us with a classical example 
of such a dissipation of reality. 

Obviously wo have here to do not with a more energetic sub- 
jective appropriation of a given reality, but with a real elevation 
and conversion of the whole of reality. It is a question of the 
ultimate issue of human culture and civilisation, of the possi- 
bility of a new^ more genuine, and more inspired ideal of 
culture. .The^ decisive factor in the matter, for individuals 
and for peoples, is, ultimately, the energy of the life-feeling 
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(Lebensqfekt), the more or less powerful “gripping’' of 
life. The actual decision, however, does' not rest with con- 
ceptual considerations but with the possibility of the develop- 
ment of a new reality. Never at any time do we draw nearer 
than we do here to the ultimate axioms of our spiritual existence. 

From such a standpoint as this, which demands, on behalf of 
the development of personality, the building up of a new world 
and a reversal of natural being, the present-day movement 
towards personality must seem confused, nay, in many reprpects 
false. The customary treatment of the matter does not go 
beyond the desire for a more powerful concentration and 
strengthening of the mere subject, for a gi*eatcr independence 
with regard to environment. But how is this to take place if 
man remains a mere fragment of the existing world and dSes 
not attain to an inward participation in a new world ? If there 
is no reversal of the first appearance of reality and no winning 
of a new basis for life, it will be easy for this tendency to do 
more harm than good, since it must develop into a mere adorn- 
ment of natural life-instincts, an exaggeration of self-conscious- 
ness, a mere enjoyment and pleasant arrangement of life on the 
part of the subject ; moreover, when the movement is regarded 
as a means of evading the great cosmic problems, when it 
signifies a retreat within a special circle, it becomes no more 
than a glorification of a narrow and barren Philistinism. One 
cannot make anything new out of a man by labelling him a 
personality ! Unless a new world be gained and personal life be 
itself elevated, this whole movement will remain no more than 
one of those convenient makeshifts which serve to conceal the 
deeper problems of humanity and to obscure the seriousness of 
the present state of affairs.* 

It is our belief that personal life must develop a new view of 
the world ; from its own vivification, its own experiences and its 
own developments, it must produce a domain of basal and life 
truths. Even if these are not capable of being translated into 

* It would be just as well if Goethe’s endlessly quoted passage, The highest 
happiness granted to the children of this earth is personality itself,” were 
allowed a rest : the pleasing and graceful passage in which it Vs to 6e found (in 
the Westostlichcn Divan) was not intended to be taken so seriously. 
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suitable mental images they remain the truths which ultimately 
support knowledge ^s well as all the rest of spiritual life ; they 
are the central truths, compared with which all other opinions 
are merely peripheral. Now our intellectual attitude and our 
spiritual position in general acquire a powerful state of tension 
from the fact that lihere remains a division between what is 
central or personal and what is peripheral or impersonal, that 
there is no direct transition from the former to the latter. 
Nevertheless we may not divide reality into two finally separated 
spheres, and rigidly close the domain of personal life to the 
great world. For that would be to divide life between empty 
subjectivity and soulless work ; it would be an abandonment of 
its inner unity and at the same time of its full truth. Hence an 
effor^ towards unity must be made from both sides. Our task 
is bravely to retain the goal as a motive and directing force, 
although we have no prospect of completely attaining to it 
and thus bringing the two points of departure into full contact. 

Looked at from this point of view we see a personal and a sub- 
jective construction of work and culture, clearly separate from 
one another. The subjective type places itself apart from 
reality, and cannot go beyond itself without carrying its specific 
nature with it ; the personal aims at penetrating to the very life 
of the things themselves, not as if to something remote and 
strange but as if to something in which the spiritual being attains 
to itself, to the truth of its own being. With the conversion of 
things into a self-life there is here accomplished an overcoming 
of the contrast between subjective and objective treatment, the 
result being a treatment which may be called sovereign or 
eigenstdndlich. For here alone the creation attains to full 
independence, the necessity inherent in the object itself becoming 
man’s direct personal impulse ; now for the first time there is 
attained a complete union with the object itself, upon the basis 
of which union it can express its own nature in purity and 
simplicity. This personal or sovereign typo alone rises above 
that which usually stands between man and the object itself. 
Man cannot directly grasp the object ; he needs manifold means 
to attapi to it, such as tecdinical equipment, practice, learning, 
&c. The danger now arises that what is only a means and a 
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path will become a goal, an end in itself, that it will absorb 
man’s attention, diverting him from whatj^is of real primary 
importance. There is no people more exposed to this danger 
than are we Germans, with our thorough but heavy and plodding 
nature ; for us it is particularly difficult completely to over- 
come technique by creation, to attain to* chat experiencing of 
oneself in the things without which our work cannot obtain any 
purely human greatness and genuine simplicity. Thus, to-day 
in particular, there exists, in our life, a serious discreufimy 
between the production of intellectual and artistic work and the 
origination of creations which appeal to and elevate the whole 
Ilian. If the desire for a more personal culture means that 
simple fundamental lines of development are to be selected from 
the surrounding confusion, thence to operate upon the wl\olecjf 
-'human being, then the movement is worthy of joyful encourage- 
ment, But the question of personality is far from being a 
matter which can be quickly decided ; on the contrary, it is one 
of tlie most difficult of problems, needing for its solution not 
only the greatest possible exertion of strength, but also, in no 
small degree, the favour of fate. The present age afibrds ample 
confirmation of this difficulty : how little has all the subjective 
affirmation of the value of personality brought us inwardly 
forward and to what a small extent has it produced strong and 
original personalities ! 


( 1 )) Character 

1. On the History of the Term and Concept 

Among the Greeks the word character was employed to denote 
not only the instrument employed in making drawings or other 
impressions but the impression itself, the trace of the tool. The 
Ancient World already saw the obvious transition to the 
spiritual and intellectual sphere, which took place in connection 
with ethics as well as art and literature. The ethical ‘‘ char- 
acters” which bear the name of Theophrastes^ the pupil and 
follower of Aristotle, are indeed, in all probability ,^a cgllection 
made at a later period from the author’s larger works, but the in- 
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clination towards exact observation and sharp delineation of dif- 
ferent human types^ goes back to Aristotle, the great student and 
friend of everything real, and has remained characteristic of his 
school. The influence of the later comedy and of the rhetori- 
cians was exerted in the same direction, so that the later 
Classical Period Lcqilired a sharpened perception for the various 
characteristic human types and actions.! At the same time, 
however, character denoted the specific nature of artistic and 
liteiary representation, the individual impression and so forth. 
In ecclesiastical terminology, it was used, after the period of 
Augustine, as a technical term for a spiritual sign imprinted 
upon the soul by certain sacraments (in the Middle Ages — bap- 
tism, confirmation, priestly dedication) in such a manner that it 
oiful4 never be obliterated (called later character sacramentalis, 
also spirltualis). It occurs occasionally, too, in Middle High 
German (where it was sometimes employed to signify the 
written letter — the characters a, h, c — as well as in the above 
technical sense). The literal meaning has persisted down 
.to the present day, and is more or less connected with the 
official custom of referring to ‘‘ characters ” of rank and 
title. 

In the case of Germany the term, in all probability, came into 
more generalyise in the psychological and ethical sense through 


• Typm and typisch in their now usual sense, as denoting general forms of life 
and being, are probably derived from medicine. Dilthey remarks {Sitzungs^ 
berichte der K. Freuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften^ 1896, xiii., p. 18): “In this 
sense we find the expression employed at first technically when the physician 
Cceliua (probably in the second century a.d.) speaks of the typus of recurring 
fever, understanding thereby the rule according to which it runs its course. 
Thus we speak in general of a typical course.” » 

t With regard to the whole matter see Sauppe, Philodemi de vitiis, 1. X., p. 7 : 
Feripatetici disciplincc suu‘ principis et auctoris exemplmn nulla in re niagis secuti 
8unt, quain ut omnia qu<£ vel in natura rerum existerent vel in vita hominuan et 
puhlica et privata usu venirent accuratissime olmrvarent et observata sive libris 
singularibus explicarent sive ad scntentias suas Jirmandas et illustrandas adhiber- 
ent. P. 8 : Neque vita ipsa tantum exempla suppeditabat, sed maxhnam notationum 
copiam nova comadia habehat. Quce ut eidem sceculi ingenio originem debebat, 
atque aristoteleum illud studium vitam quotidianam moresque honUnum observandi^ 
ita quadam forta^se ex Aristotelis vel Tkeophrasti libris desunUa in usum swum 
convertetatj 8e4 vmlta plura certe^ quam acceperat^ deinde pkilosophU et rhetofihus 
nuppeditavUse censenda est. 
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Theophrastes after passing through the French.* In the year 
1687 appeared La Bruyere’s Les caracteres Theophraste^ avec 
leg caracteres ou les mceurs de se siecle, a book which also 
attracted great attention and exerted much influence among 
other nations. Along with other German writings dealing with 
the depiction of character (works certainly connected with the 
foregoing) we may mention Gellerts’ Moralische Charaktere, a 
supplement to his moral lectures. Here, as elsewhere, character 
is equivalent to likeness (which term sometimes serves to ^ns- 
late it), drawing, or portrait (see Eabener, for example, m his 
satire Originalcn zu meinen Charakteren). This meaning is 
still preserved in the expression “ characterise.’* The expression 
was later transferred from the representation to the thing itself, 
and was employed to denote the psychical and more particplariy 
the moral nature of man’s fundamental being. In this sense 
there may exist a wealth of different characters, good and bad ; 
to have no character means, in this case, to possess no sharply 
defined features. It is not decided whence the character is 
derived, whether it is the gift of nature or the work of free 
action. 

It was Kant who first raised the concept to a height which 
made it an important ethical thesis and a difficult problem. He 
drew a sharp line between physical and moral character: the 
latter, only, is character pure and simple ; the former, com- 
prising natural disposition and temperament, shows what can be 
made out of the man ; true character, on the other hand, signifies 
that which he is prepared to make out of himself. “ A char- 
acter, in the true sense of the word, means that property of the 
will according to which the subject binds himself to definite 
practical principles, which he has unchangeably prescribed for 
himself through his own reason” (vii. 614). “This is not a 
question of what nature makes out of man, but of what man 
makes out of himself.” “ The foundation of a character is the 
absolute unity of the inner principle of life-conduct in general ** 

* On this subject we possess an investigation which reveals both fine under- 
standing and great penetration — R. Hildebrand’s CharakterUn der Sprache des 

Vorigen Jakrhunderts (Zeitschrift filr d. deuUchen Unterrifhtt series 6, 
vol. 7). Upon this work our account of the period is based. 
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(617) • In this sense Kant would not say a man had this or that 
character, but simp^ that he had a character, ‘‘ which must be a 
single one, only, or none at all.” 

This Kantian conception, with its elevation of life to the level 
of spiritual self-activity, came rapidly into use ; * the high tone 
in which the folio wlilg age spoke of character and the value 
which it assigned to the formation of character are traceable to 
Kant. But along with the ethical conception the older empirical- 
psychological view has also been maintained ; otherwise one 
. could hot speak, as one frequently does, of an “ inherited 
character,” a character resulting from adaptation and custom, 
and so forth. Here again we see in a commonplace word the 
mingled influences of different ages and different views of life. 

2. The Present Position 

The ethical concept of character is very closely related to the 
concept of personality ; it more particularly emphasises, how- 
ever, man’s self-activity. Until comparatively recently character 
had not been precisely defined ; but the idea of attaining inde- 
pendence and superiority to the world by the exercise of personal 
will-power is very ancient ; it came to the front at times when 
the breaking up of traditional social systems forced the indi- 
vidual to stand entirely upon his own feet. Its classical 
expression is seen in the philosophy of the Stoics, who were 
responsible for a characteristic type of life, the influence of 
which has made itself felt throughout the whole of history, a 
type which was again brought into prominence and strengthened 
by some of the greatest philosophers of the Enlightenment; 
Kant’s teaching with regard to character was in many tespects 
Stoic and he was very fond of making use of thoughts emanating 
from the Stoic school. The danger of this tendency is that the 
•individual may develop an attitude of harsh isolation and proud 
self-sufficiency, that ho may ignore the dependence of the unit 
upon invisible, if not upon visible, connections with the whole. 
Notwithstanding this danger, however, the Stoic attitude re- 

* How ^IckljtKant’s ideas spread is to be seen, for example, in an article on 
character by E. Biester, in the Ahhand, d. K. Pr, Akad. d. TKm., 1803. 
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mained the only means by which, during certain periods, it was 
possible for men to ensure their spiritual self-preservation. 

The concept of character, however, reaches beyond such a 
comparatively narrow application. Since it stands for the self- 
value and independence of the inner life as opposed to all that 
is merely external, and bears witness to tiie superiority of the 
inner over the outer goods, it may receive honour even where 
this isolation of the individual is rejected. But the concept then 
approximates so closely to that of personality that it be^)mes 
unnecessaiy to discuss it separately. Therefore we shall do no 
more than briefly indicate how the problem of character and its 
development stands when regarded from the point of view^ of our 
own age. 

The present age, althougli much occupied with the prohlennof 
character, at the same time bitterly complains of the modern 
lack of strong characters and clearly defined personalities ; it 
appeals to civilisation in general, and to education in particular, 
for more attention to the training up of men and women of 
character. But in all this we again notice the lack of clarity 
and thoroughness which is apt to accompany such popular 
movements. Frequently it appears to be believed that a 
moral backsliding has unawares taken place, and that in order 
to make everything right again an impressive admonition or an 
ingenious arrangement is all that is needed. But the matter 
is not so simple. There can be no doubt that the lack of 
original and independent men, of which we are to-day so 
painfully conscious, has deeper roots. In the course of the 
centuries the inner world which man has so laboriously won 
has been increasingly shaken or obscured ; its goods hence 
exercise a continually diminishing attraction, while man’s soul 
becomes increasingly empty. In addition we must take into 
account the intense absorption of the modern man in the 
external world, the petty strife for visible success, the gi-owing 
struggle for existence, and the appalling “ speeding-up” of life, 
the division of man by a type of work which grows increasingly 
technical and complicated, and the cheapeiiii^jg infliience of a 
civilisation and culture which has become largely popularised 
and vulgarised. Gan such a bustling civilisation leave any room 
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for the development of independent characters or allow them any 
meaning ? 

Those who, trustmg in the inner necessity of the thing itself, 
press forward towards the goal of character will not make the 
mistake of thinking its attainment too easy : they will sharply 
differentiate themse'ives from those modern tendencies, the 
upholders of which affirm their belief in personality and 
character with the greatest possible emphasis but at the 
sam^L time do all they can to destroy the very conditions which 
can altone secure a place for these factors. In the case of cosmic 
questions, our advanced social reformers, for example, frequently 
welcome with peculiar delight everything whicli causes man to 
appear small and tends to make him an indifferent and 
dependent fragment of a soulless nature ; yet at the same 
time in practical matters they wax enthusiastic on behalf of 
the greatness and dignity of man, warmly espouse the cause of 
humanity, and are indignant when they perceive a lack of 
independent characters and an oppressive grow^th of petty 
competition. Such an increasing externality as we are to-day 
conscious of in manifold forms is a serious evil indeed, but how 
can it be successfully opposed if man possesses no independent 
inner world, if he is nothing more than a somewhat higher type 
of animal, and therefore knows no aim other than natural self- 
preservation ? 

We shall never achieve solid progress in the formation of 
character until the problems of the inner man again take the 
central place and unite together to form a view of life as a whole, 
a view capable of seizing men’s minds with an awakening, 
directing, and elevating force. For the time being we are still far 
removed from such a position. But although we must utterly 
reject the idea that the development of personality and character 
is a matter which can be treated in any ofifhand fashion,* it is 
nevertheless possible to do a certain amount of direct work in 
this direction even under existing conditions. Let us briefly 

* We may here call attention to Pestalozzi’s plain, though not unjustified 
words {Wke.^ xii. 2f7) : “ Toadstools may easily spring forth from a dunghill 
when it^Ans, but human dignity, spiritual depth, and greatness of character 
do not grow out of routine, even when the sun shines.” 
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consider in what particular directions this work can and must 
be done. ^ 

In the first place, the genuine values in life must be better 
recognised and more highly honoured. Mere appearance and 
pretence must be rated at what they are really worth ; they must 
not be allow’ed to usurp a high position in iife. 

In attempting to attack these false elements we are hindered 
more especially by the Epicureanism of a ripe, nay, an over-ripe, 
civilisation ; we are confronted with a society which p^mits 
each individual to pursue as far as possible his own individual 
comfort, wdiile anxiously shunning all conflict and willingly 
bowing to every social convention. Under these circumstances 
a man no longer stands upon his own feet and assigns himself 
his own value ; he allows the success of his life to depeiujL ujon 
the recognition of otliers, thus unavoidably lowering himself to 
be their servant. In this respect each nation has its own 
peculiar dangers. With us Germans it is undeniable that 
artificial distinctions, (jnestions of rank, decorations, and titles — 
the mere paraphernalia of life — play far too large a part, and 
thereby interfere with the self-dependence and full manliness of 
life. It is impossible for secondary things to be treated as 
primary things without primary things being degraded to a 
secondary position. Every profession and every man has a 
right to respect and recognition, a resj)ect which should be fought 
for if denied ; but it Avill not be obtained by the concession, 
from outsidev, of class distinctions or decorations, but by each 
profession or individual bringing its or his work (with its own 
inherent strength and independent character) fully to bear upon 
life as a whole. 

This brings us to the second of the requirements for tho 
development of character. That is independence, free decision, 
and personal responsibility within our sphere of life. We 
Germans are accustomed to complain of over-government, 
the hindrance which bureaucracy oflFers to free development, 
and certainly in so far with justice as there is inherent in 
bureaucracy a tendency to elevate a single central point to full 
independence, to make everything else dej)end u^on ijji and to 
regard all authority as derived from this point. But bureaucracy 
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would never have attained to such power among our people if it 
did not correspond t^j an inborn inclination, if there did not exist 
in us a desire to regulate and mechanically to systematise life, to 
exercise a police authority over others and obstinately to force 
others, too, to accept our own mode of thought. We are largely 
lacking in willingnosfe to tolerate the specific nature of others, 
to give them the right of free play even when they are in sharp 
opposition to ourselves ; such a laissez-faire attitude, we are 
proiie to think, indicates a lukewarmness in our own feelings, an 
abandonment of our own convictions. The thought of freedom 
is apt to call to mind in the first place the dangers of a possible 
abuse. In order to prevent this we p?*efer to depress the wliole 
level of life, to shape it from the point of view of the exception 
than of the rule, and to confine and limit it as far as 
possible. Tims wo tend to produce conventional figures, typical 
men, more specimens of a species, while tlie development of the 
individual nature is supj)rcsscd and something lost which is in 
the highest degree necessary to the maintenance of inner 
independence. In modern life how many forces co-operate to 
reduce human individuality and shape men according to pattern, 
and to what a serious extent mass-influence threatens the 
development of individuality — and not least among the very 
people who lay particular emphasis upon the right of 
individuality ! For our individualists are often nothing more 
than the representatives of a particular type exhibiting thoroughly 
uniform features. 

Moreover, the free development of individuality needs more 
leisure, more inner composure, than the bustle of modern life 
usually permits. Overpressure of work — which aflects not only 
innumerable individuals but whole sections of society — is 
becoming a serious danger to inner development, for it 
hinders all calm self- recollection, all persistent concentration, 
and all connected construction of life. Wo Germans possess a 
magnificent body of teachers, the finest in the world, the born 
representatives of a true inner culture ; but these teachers are 
heavily overburdened, to some extent with merely mechanical 
work, (jf wh^h they could very well be relieved. 

It is insufficiently borne in mind that fresh and cheerful men 
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work immeasurably better than men who are tired and jaded — 
or if it is remembered, no thorough remedy is found. Those who 
are assisting in this, as in other spheres of I'ife, to create more 
free room for inner development, for spiritual freedom in life, 
are, at the same time, helping on the movement towards those 
high aims with which the problem of chd/acter is associated. 
When so much is at stake, that which in itself may seem a small 
matter becomes important. 



6. THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 

(a) Introduction 

The problem of freedom gives rise to a discussion which is 
apparently endless. Each side possesses unlimited resources.” 
Thus wrote the great critic Bayle in his remarks upon the Free 
Will question.* On the other hand, a distinguished modern 
Gernfkn scholar declares that the controversy between deter- 
minism and indeterminism is concluded.” + Which of them 
is right? Thinkers have for long been irreconcilably divided 
by this problem. Is it true that the last few centuries have 
brought such a powerful new light to bear upon it that we may 
liow look upon the matter as finally settled ? Or do we, per- 
haps, regard the question as concluded merely because we study 
it from a special point of view, because we are under the influ- 
ence of a special kind of thought ? Let us examine how the 
matter really stands, and see if the triumph of determinism 
is to be accepted as an accomplished fact. 

Determinism is in its essence old, though the details of its 
external form and argumentative support have altered from time 
to time. The Stoic philosophers may be looked upon as the 
earliest conscious determinists. I They were influenced by the 

* (Em), div. (La Hague, 1727), iii. 794 a: On ne finit point quand on s^engage 
aux qucHiojm dc la liberty, chaque parti a des rcssonrccs injlnies. 

t See Meinong, Psychologisch-ethisclie Untersuchiingcn zur Werttheorie, p. 209 : 
“ It is not, however, the deterministic controversy which we are proposing to 
take up : in my opinion, at any rate, this is a matter which was concluded 
long ago, for those who believe in the law of causality cannot logically be inde- 
terminists.” Hoffding quotes this passage [Ethik^ 2nd German edit., p. 102), 
and expresses the opinion that a different impression would be received from a 
study of the Danish literature hearing on the subject. 

J In a very oarefrl investigation (Die Zurcchnungslehre dcs AriUotcles^ 1903), 
B. L5ning.has e^own that Aristotle was by no means an indeterminist, but had 
not yet brought The problem into a condition of complete clarity. 

431 
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thought of a causal connection existing throughout the world and 
making the freedom of any part of it impossible. Stoic deter- 
minism was due rather to a view of life Aft a whole than to 
psychological analysis. The moral and practical tendency of 
Christianity, in its earliest stages, again assigned a decidedly 
predominant position to free will, but without bringing forward 
any scientific arguments whatever. This was succeeded by 
Augustine’s theocentric conception of reality, which involved 
complete determinism and conceived of every personal human 
decision as a suspension of the omnipotence and omniscience of 
God. The subsequent softening down of this position (com- 
pleted by the Church and the Middle Ages) was utterly repu- 
diated after the Reformation (especially by the early Reformers), 
and the most rigid religious determinism was again insisW 
upon. At the zenith of the Enlightenment cosmic determinism 
held the field and took classic form in Spinoza’s system. Leib- 
niz apparently opposed determinism, but in reality he only gave 
it a more subtle form. The Kantian rescue of freedom, in an 
intelligible realm, does not adequately help us in our life and 
conduct, situated as they are in the flux of time.* 

It is thus seen that even prior to the nineteenth century 
determinism undoubtedly held the leading place in the spiritual 
and intellectual world. On the highest planes of thought, in 
particular, it acquired a peculiar clearness and forcefulness, 
seeming rather to increase life-energy than to diminish it. At 
the commencement of the Christian era no one stood nearer to 
determinism than Paul did, and yet no one worked as he worked. 
Augustine, too, was a man of unceasing activity, with a prodi- 
gious capacity for organisation. During the struggles of the 
Reformation period the conviction that man depended, in all his 
actions and conditions, solely and alone upon God, and upon no 
kind of earthly power, was the chief source of a firm confidence 
and an unbending power of will. 

The new determinism, inaugurated in the nineteenth century, 
is the successor of all these historical phases. Formerly deter- 
minism originated in religious or speculative convictions. But 

• Strictly understood, this intelligible freedom must condemn our whole life 
in time to inactivity, depriving it of all possibility of personal action. 
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now it sprang from 'a more thorough examination of experience, 
the results of which seemed, from whatever quarter they came, 
to make for deterffiinism. Never before had the case for deter- 
minism been so obvious and so impressive. The great network 
of causality closed ever tighter around man. A more exact form 
of expression had tLj effect of giving ancient experiences a new 
and increased weight. It was pointed out that man has obvi- 
ously inherited tlie groundwork of his nature, while his further 
dev/elopment depends upon his social surroundings and educa- 
tion 5^ by the time he awakens to clear consciousness he is 
already essentially complete, fate, not his own will, having 
shaped him. In recent years the study of social science has 
gone to show that our actions, down to their very roots, are 
^ptermined by the integral effect of our surrounding influ- 
ences, while from tlie historical standpoint it appears that we 
cannot possibly lie anything more than the children of our age — 
even in taking sides against it. Modern psychology, moreover, 
gives us a closer view of the intricacies of the inner life, and 
shows us every action as a link in a chain, conditioned and 
determined on every side : it allows no scope whatever for inde- 
terminate action. In spite of all this it is hoped to do full 
justice to the moral side of life. The attempt is made to show 
that even when freedom has disappeared, the essentials of 
morality, such as responsibility, still remain ; it even appears 
that morality itself is actually a gainer by the process, on 
account of the close relationship established between each 
separate action and our life as a whole and between the latter 
and social history in general. Hence, when the improvement 
of these relationships is made the chief object of human action, 
the latter is placed upon a broader basis, and is, at 'the same 
time, provided with definite points of application. There is also 
a stronger development of the feeling of moral solidarity and 
a tendency to regard the transgi-essions of individuals more 
leniently. Under the influence of determinism a strong humani- 
tarian movement has made itself felt, more especially in the 
sphere of primrial jurisprudence. When every interest seems 
to point in the *same direction, and when thought thousands of 
years old acquires a new power through being brought more 

28 
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closely into touch with the life of the day,^it appears as if all 
opposition must cease and determinism be left in a position of 
final and undisputed triumph. Belief in deiierminism is by no 
means confined to scientific circles. In Germany, at any rate, 
it is looked upon as essential to the education of a really 
enlightened man, and those who still retain any doubts upon 
the subject are classed as ignorant old fogies and looked down 
upon with no little scorn by the apostles of modem wisdom. 

Such dogmatism seems, however, somewhat premature when 
we call to mind that there is still a considerable, and apparently 
an increasing, number of eminent thinkers opposed to deter- 
minism.* Moreover, we notice that among other civilised 
nations the revolt against determinism has not by any means 
fallen into such utter discredit as is the case in Germianj;. 
France is a particularly good example to the contrary: here 
the ‘‘philosophy of discontinuity deliberately and energetically 
rejects determinism, and no less a thinker than Boutroux stands 
for the “ contingency ” of the natural law8,t while Bergson, too, 
in a most living picture of the life of the soul, includes freedom 
as an essential. This may perhaps be taken as evidence that 
the matter is not really settled, though it may appear to be when 
looked at from the point of view of certain special tendencies of 
German thought. I 

(6) Remarks on the Determinist Position 

A problem so full of complication and one which so sharply 
divides both epochs and thinkers can hardly be dealt with in 
this somewhat casual manner without exposing ourselves to the 
charge of being altogether too audacious. But in considering 

* Among other recent works we may mention : Die Willejisfreiheit u, ihre 
Oegner, Bohland (1905) ; Freiheit u, Notwendigkeit^ Proehlich (1908) ; Der freie 
Wille, Joel (1908). 

t E. Boutroux, Ueherden Begriff des Naturgesetzes in der WUsenschaft u, in der 
Philotophie der Gegenwart (German trans., 1907); see aXao hoeWtZf Die Lehre 
vom Zufall hei Emile Boutroux (1907). 

t Windelband has recently made a very valuable contribution to tlie clariO* 
cation of this problem ( Ueher WillensfreiheU, 2nd edit., 1905) in pointing out the 
necessity for a separation of different forms ** which are* usually comprised, 
without any critical examination, in the phrase * Freedom of ^he Will ’ ” (see 
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me tendencies of modern thought it is necessary to pay some 
attention to the movements which come to the front in connec- 
tion with the sub^'ect of determinism. 

The manner in which determinism to-day displays itself as a 
popular view of life appears to us excessively dogmatic. This 
ancient problem is looked at much too narrowly, too exclusively 
in the light of the ideas of our own particular age alone. A 
historical examination does not produce the impression that 
determinism was related to its opposing tendency in the manner 
of a 'higher plane of thought to lower planes, nor that an increase 
in human enlightenment brings with it a corresponding decrease 
of opposition. Determinism has already been before the world 
some thousands of years, but counter-movements have continually 
ipi^ng up — not only among the comparatively non-intellectual 
classes, but in the ranks of the great thinkers — nay, most 
significant fact of all, among the leading determinists them- 
selves ! Moreover, determinism has never been completely and 
logically carried out at any period. When the Stoic philosophers 
converted the whole cosmos into a causal structure and placed 
the destinies of men entirely within its framework, man's power 
of personal decision still remained ; he might recognise the 
worldwide chain of causes and acquiesce in it, or he might resist 
and be reluctantly dragged along by the determining factors. 
The possibility of such decision (the very core of Stoic morality) 
is obviously in direct opposition to the determinist doctrine. 

Augustine was a rigid determinist only so long as his mind was 
dominated by the theocentric conception of man ; the moment 
he concerned himself with problems of human conduct, and in 
piurticular with practical Church affairs, he looked upon men as 
called to independent co-operation and individual decision. 
Luther, too, later on in life, considerably modified the original 
rigidity of his determinism. 

And in Spinoza’s case, although he so strongly maintained 
that man is situated entirely within a flawless network of cosmic 
connections, the fact remains that man has to be won over to a 
recognition of Jiis position, and this recognition imparts quite a 
new completion to the whole of life. It ceases to be a web of 
human illusion and becomes a domain of unalloyed truth. 
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Further, speaking of a more empirical form of determinism, 
such as we have to deal with to-day, does it not finally make an 
immense difference whether we are conscious^&f the network of 
causality and adopt it as a motive of action, or whether we 
remain entirely unconscious of its influence ? It is universally 
true that the fact of a causal order existing does not carry its 
own recognition with it ; our own aflBrmative or negative attitude 
in this connection, however, fundamentally alters the outlook of 
life. Hence human decision after all does not seem to b6' a 
matter of indifference. 

The determinists of to-day might have learnt the danger of 
over-confidence from a consideration of Kant’s position with 
regard to the free will question. They too look upon Kant as a 
great thinker and his system as the most important philosop|;»ica!^ 
achievement of the modern era : and freedom is an indispens- 
able corner-stone of this system ; it cannot be removed without 
the collapse of the whole structure.* We must not forget that 
Kant describes the ideality of space and time and the reality of 
the conception of freedom as the two hinges upon which his 
criticism of reason hung, and that the idea of freedom formed, 
from the very commencement, a portion of his theory of know- 
ledge. One may adopt as critical an attitude as one likes 
towards the particular manner in which Kant solved the problem 
of freedom; but the fact still remains that this great thinker 
believed freedom to be absolutely indispensable. 

What is it after all which, in spite of an accumulation of 
apparently unanswerable arguments in its favour, again and 
again causes men to strive beyond determinism? It is the 
fact that the logical consequence of determinism can be nothing 
less than the destruction of everything which is characteristic of 
the spiritual and intellectual life of man. From the determinist 
point of view the soul of man and the objects of the external 

• We need refer only to Kant’s expressions in the preface to the Critique of 
Practical Reason : ** The concept of freedom, as far as its reality is proved by 
an apodictical law of practical reason, constitutes the coping-stone of the whole 
structure of a system of pure, even of speculative reason” (v. 3, Hart.). 
Further; ** Freedom is, moreover, the only one of all the iUeas of speculative 
reason of which we know the possibility a priori^ yet without coxrprehending it, 
because it is the condition of the moral law, which we already know ” (v. 4). 
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world are simply given quantities ; these quantities come together 
in a certain way and a certain result then follows of absolute 
necessity. In t‘his case can there, strictly speaking, be any 
question of personal action ? Have we any inner responsibility 
at ajl ? If we really adhere fully and logically to the determinist 
position (and do not unconsciously allow our views to be in any 
way influenced or supplemented by the traditional conception of 
human life and being), then we can conceive of ourselves only as 
passive spectators of what is being wrought upon us, upon the 
souF just as much as upon the body ; our entire future develop- 
ment appears to be already completely mapped out and it only 
remains for us to play the part assigned, to travel patiently 
further and further along the allotted path, the absolute slaves 
of /ate. This involves the disappearance of the presenty in any 
real sense of the word. When there is no demand for decision, 
no tension and no room for original action, when the future 
grows out of the past like a floiver out of its bud, then there can 
be only the shadow of a present. At the same time all inner 
relationship in life and all dominating unity vanishes. Such a 
unity cannot be handed on passively ; it is the product of original 
personal activity and of nothing else; it must continually be 
re-created. Hence, when regarded from the determinist point 
of view, our soul becomes a mere juxtaposition of separate 
elements, which may look like a whole from outside, but is in 
reality devoid of all inner solidarity. In short, it is the complete 
denial of any ultimate spontaneity which in particular stigmatises 
determinism. When we seriously consider what this renuncia- 
tion of original action, this condition of being driven and pushed 
by an obscure fate really means, it is seen to be something so 
terrible as to be absolutely intolerable. The horror of being 
bound up with an all-powerful and unavoidable fate which is 
potent over our entire existence has been realised in a special 
degree and with overwhelming force by the more profound 
Indian thinkers, and they made it in consequence their dearest 
hope and most earnest desire to be delivered from destiny, from 
the process of^ incarnation. 

It is urged in reply, What is the use of resisting in the face 
of relentless necessity ? The only reasonable attitude open to 
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man under the circumstances is one of surrender and resignation. 
Is it not true that his nature is an inevitable heritage ? Is it 
not a combination of this with environment (in the broadest 
sense of the term) which has made him what he now is ? Is it 
not fate which assigns this or that role to the men who have 
been thus shaped, despatching them hither or thither? More- 
over, are not definite motives essential to human action, and 
would not life sink into confusion and chaos if men were 
perfectly free to choose between these motives, if it were possiWe 
(in the absence of any connection with preceding actiony for 
good men to make evil decisions or bad men good ones? 

Let us by all means allow these truths their full weight. 
But that is not the same thing as admitting that they really 
exhaust the matter, that they do complete justice to ^hee 
characteristic quality of man as endowed with a spiritual nature. 
It is an indisputable fact that man (considering in the first 
place his thought alone) does not, as animals do, remain entirely 
within the chain-like process of existence. He steps outside 
this enchainment and is able to confront it and review it as a 
whole. If he could not do this there would be no search after 
truth, and the mere fact that there is such a search at all implies 
an important further development of life. Is it not just the 
same with regard to action ? We do not ascend by a series of 
disconnected impulses; we raise ourselves to a superior unity 
and hence acquire a self-activity as a new stage of life. From 
this position* we can survey the region of multiplicity and 
estimate the true value of each factor. This value is not given 
to us directly as a ready-made thing. It varies according to the 
unity upon which it is dependent, and a reorganisation of this 
unity carries with it a change in the value. If it be asked how 
such a self-activity, such a breaking forth of primordial spiritual 
life in man, is possible, and how it can be explained in relation 
to things as a whole, we must confess with complete frankness 
our inability to offer any answer. But how poor we should be 
if we were to deny everything we could not explain ! We see 
around us a prodigious number of conscious and (^ling beings, 
each a characteristic life-unit. These units are ^pontiuually 
being renewed. Is there any explanation of this ? If this was 
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not an indisputable fact, could it not be rejected as impossible, 
just as easily as an awakening of self-activity can be thus 
rejected? For -A does not seem as if new life-units could 
possibly result either from a combination of lifeless matter or 
from a division of living matter. Therefore new life-units 
cannot come into being. Yet it is impossible to deny that they 
are being continually produced ! It therefore becomes necessary 
to subordinate our conception of possibility to the reality of 
things. We must not force reality until it fits the standard 
of cur narrow intelligence — at the bottom the chief prop of 
determinism is intellectmlism. 

Moreover, in considering this problem we must not forget the 
peculiar position of man and the complications attaching to 
,>it.^ On the one side he belongs to nature, and on the other he 
forms the commencement of a new stage of reality, a realm of 
spiritual freedom : this converts his whole life into a problem, 
for the solution of which his own decision is imperatively 
necessary. His life is thus brought under the influence of 
opposing impulses ; the motives on the one side are utterly 
incomparable with those on the other; on the one hand we 
haye natural or social existence with its pleasures, on the other 
a spiritual order with its new and infinite self. Is it possible 
directly to compare the result of an action in giving rise to selfish 
pleasure with the effect which the fulfilment of duty and the 
development of love may have in uplifting our being ? * In this 
case it is obviously not a question of isolated actions, but of the 
main tendency of life as a whole ; it is a matter, not so much 
of what we do, as of what we are, or rather of what we chiefly 
set our hearts upon. The soul of man does not simply form an 
arena, in which two stages of reality meet ; it is itself called 
upon to co-operate : in this sphere spiritual life can attain to 
full reality only by means of self-active appropriation. The 
decisions which are involved in this problem cannot be made 

* We must reject also the idea that our motives are fixed and given quantities 
which operate within the soul like weights on a pair of scales, thus effecting a 
decision. Must all conduct result from given motives — cannot new motives 
arise from i^ner transformations of life? And, moreover, must not the soul 
eontmuallj assign fresh values to the motives? 
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at a given moment ; they are the product of our whole life. A 
continual affirmation and strengthening is necessary. Spiritual 
life, as we have seen, cannot maintain a constant level ; it must 
be perpetually renewed, or it will very rapidly sink. Our life is 
thus kept in a constant state of tension. We are never allowed 
quiet and undisturbed possession of its spiritual content. From 
this point of view free activity is not to be regarded as. a matter 
of mere momentary choice, nor its direction as determined by 
some sudden whim. Although it is true that a moment miiy 
attain to supremo importance, it can only do so in connek;tion 
with a greater whole, by virtue of its position as the crowning 
point of continuous effort. It is in the first place a question 
of the whole, of the main tendency of life, and not of isolated 
points of decision. » 

The development of a spiritual individuality is a peculiarly 
good illustration of the way in which freedom and fate work 
together in the shaping of our lives and are dependent each 
upon the other. Mere decisions cannot possibly produce such 
development. Fate precedes and determines the line along 
which it shall take place : but in so far as the individuality 
is spiritual it must first be won by our own effort, identified 
with our own personal activity, separated from what is alien 
to it, and recognised as central. The core of our strength 
must first be laid bare and apjiropriated. The search after 
one’s own self, the soul of our soul, may mean a desperate 
^struggle and cost us many a severe lesson ; one may wander 
ii^r afield before reaching that point. And when it has been 
foi^nd it needs a further struggle and more work to hold it fast 
anc| base one’s life upon it. Thus the course of our life, from 
beiiiig a dispensation of fate, becomes more and more a personal 
achi<{3vement, more and more uplifted to the level of self-activity. 

Tfoe same thing is true of whole nations and epochs. What 
is given to our hand is, from a spiritual point of view, only a 
possibility which cannot take shape as a concrete reality 
except by our own act and deed. We can take up a merely 
passive and receptive attitude and allow ourselves to be driven 
by our environment, or wo can attain to independ^ce pf our 
environment and from this position wring from circumstance 
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its spiritual po«sibiliti.^s. History, as far as its spiritual content 
is concerned, A not built up in peaceful security upon a given 
basis; it is <?ontiifiially open, as a whole, to have doubt cast 
upon it ; we fftid it continually necessary to secure a new 
foundation ; it is continually our duty to grasp history, as a 
whole, from a new "point of view. 

With such convictions in our minds we obtain an essentially 
different picture of reality from that produced by determinism : 
aboVe everything else a different picture of our own inner life. 
From the point of view of determinism everything appears to lie 
upon the same dead level, or at any rate to proceed from a given 
groundwork. In reality our life is not so simple, and its content 
not so uniform. Different possibilities and different levels of 
life (2*os8 one another, so that we are drawn now in one direction, 
now in another. During the course of life, one particular point 
of view comes to dominate the others, and is then easily mistaken 
for the whole of our life and being. But it is only necessary for 
a radically now task to present itself, a great upheaval or reversal 
to take place, and something absolutely new, something totally 
unexpected, rises up within us, while the old pales and disappears. 
We are inwardly altered, and all our values are changed. What 
formerly filled our souls may now appear unspeakably little and 
insignificant. This is not due to any mechanical process work- 
ing in us. It takes place as a consequence of our own excitation 
and activity. After that it becomes clear that what we formerly 
took for the whole was only a certain stratum, a particular pos- 
sibility alone ; that we have been realising only a portion of our 
being. The conditions of our social existence and the necessity 
of earning our daily bread have the effect of forcing us into some 
such specialisation : a man settles down in the routine of some 
particular profession ; he is expected to devote himself to it as 
far as possible, and anything not falling within the boundaries 
that are thus created is put down to his discredit ; to become 
paralysed and ossified is the natural fate which awaits him who 
is confined within such narrow limits and who does not preserve 
a wider life, with doors open to new possibilities ; he does not 
so muclt act j^imself as allow action to take place through him. 
He does undoubtedly travel along a path which has already been 
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mapped out, as the determinist would hav<t''us believe that we all 
do. Sorrow, or any great upheaval in lire, bringf, a blessing, in 
that it has the power of lifting us out of oVir sev^^ral ruts and 
placing us in a new relationship to the sources of life. 

In this connection art has a task of the greatest importance 
to fulfil ; it should hold up, in contrafic to the customary 
narrowness of life, the vision of a wider realm filled with new 
possibilities ; in the face of the limitations of circumstance it 
should strive towards freeing the soul. The crux of the matter 
is always the same ; does our life consist of ready-made data, 
pieced together, or is it still in a plastic condition ? 

What has been said of individuals also applies to mankind as 
a whole. Just as the individual is tied down and limited by the 
special character of his profession and personal deBti^v, c^o 
humanity falls into established modes of thought, peculiar to 
special types of human culture, and tends to remain bound down 
by these. This paralyses, as well as narrows life. It only 
remains for humanity to follow an appointed path, to become 
the mere means by which some service is carried out. Those 
who have attained to the height of some such system of culture 
believe themselves able to explain with absolute certainty how 
everything has come to pass, and how it could not have occurred 
otherwise ; from their point of view the whole of history is a 
chain of inevitable sequences. 

But systems of human culture, too, live their lives out, fade, 
and grow old. It would be a terrible thing, indeed, if humanity, 
in its cosmic relationship, did not contain, and could not seize 
and develop, opportunities other than those it has already 
experienced. Is the new life we see around us capable of 
being derived in any way from the ancient world? Could 
Grecian thought by any possibility have predicted the form 
which civilisation subsequently took through the agency of 
Christianity and the uprising of the new races? From the 
point of view of the Middle Ages, was the direction the modern 
era gave to life at all to be anticipated? And now, as we 
become increasingly conscious of the inherent limitations of 
modern culture, of the senility of its inner content, ^what is 
it encourages us to continue joyfully working and striving 
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except the ho^ th^< humanity has not already exhausted 
itself along thJ foru;ef lines of effort, and that entirely new 
possibilities ^ftll li/f before us? But without our own self- 
activity such poSibilities will hardly become real ; we must 
not be mere passive sspectators, we are called to co-operation. 

Should not such a mode of thought, with its broadening and 
vitalising influence over our view of reality, be held to apply to 
the cosmos as a whole ? We moderns are far too apt to regard 
the '^^orld in its present manifestation, as it now surrounds us, 
as the sole possibility, the sum-total of reality. Is it not, 
perhaps, only a special form, which can — nay, must — be 
accompanied by others ? The complications and contradictions, 
the manifold signs of incompleteness which we see in the 
woidd^about us, and the mixture of reason and unreason which 
it exhibits, may be taken as indications ot this. Looking at 
the matter thus, to bind the whole development of reality down 
to the ‘‘given facts must appear to be a stubborn and narrow 
dogmatism. This conception of “ given facts ** is in the highest 
degree unfortunate and misleading. It proclaims as self-evident 
an assertion which is really most problematical and rejects all 
self-activity with its accompanying originality. To-day a timid 
mode of thought is hardly conscious of the degradation of spiritual 
energy which is involved in this complete adherence to what is 
“ given.” “ The spirit takes the food that is offered it without 
a murmur, clinging to the ‘given’ ” (J. Burckhardt) . 

There is not sufficient space in this short sketch to give an 
explanation of the problem of freedom and determination as it 
would appear from our own point of view. We hope soon to go 
into this subject more in detail in a work upon the foundation 
of ethics. But we should like to point out at this juncture that 
determinism is based upon quite definite assumptions as to the 
nature of reality, and a recognition of what these assumptions 
•really are at once destroys the self-evident character of 
determinism. The latter regards the world as given and 
closed, and man as a mere cog in the great machine. If 
this view is correct, it becomes sheer imbecility to doubt the 
^truth of .dete^ipinism for a moment. But if the world is still 
plastic, and if we ourselves can take part in the work of pro- 
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gressive creation, then those who takeXap a ofeflferent positiion 
can hardly be looked upon as intellectually lo^. At the very 
worst they can console themselves with t^ie scfeiety of Plato 
and Kant. * 


At the same time we do not wish in an,y way to belittle the 
important services which have been tendered by modern 
determinism in bringing the problem of freedom to the front 
and throwing light upon it. The whole matter has been 
essentially deepened and the naive affirmation of freedoitf has 
been made absolutely impossible. It cannot be overlooked 
that there is much necessity in our lives, that our way is 
mapped out to a large extent by fate ; but it remains doubtful 
whether this is the whole, whether freedom does not at the 
same time retain rights of its own, and whether it Jis #iot 
precisely the collision between freedom and necessity which 
imparts to our life its specific character, which first makes 
life, in the fullest sense of the word, possible. We agree with 
Schelling’s saying: ‘‘If there were no contradiction between 
freedom and necessity, not only philosophy but every higher 
spiritual aspiration would decay and perish.” 



E. ULTIMATE PROBLEMS 




1. THE VALUE OF LIFE 

[a) Introduction : On the History of the Terms 

To give any estimate of the value of life from the point 
of view of the individual, so uncertain and accidental as this 
is, must, of course, be impossible : if the problem of optimism 
a^d pessimism * has no other meaning it is not worth while to 
take the matter up at all. At the same time it is impossible 
entirely to suspend passing any judgment upon life, if only for 
the reason that life does not carry with it an absolute convic- 
tion in the same simple and irresistible manner as does a state- 
ment of fact. Life demands either active assent on our part 
or some other attitude of mind. We may either cheerfully ally 
ourselves with the stream of life, lending it our best assistance, 
or we may oppose it and try, in our own case, to bring it as 
far as possible to a standstill. Great historical developments 
have taken place illustrative of both these positions. Indian 

• The expressions “optimism” and “pessimism” are of comparatively 
modem origin. The former was first employed to denote the Leibnizian doctrine 
of the best possible world. In this connection Brucker remarks (iv. 2, p. 385) : 
Non tacendum vero^ ipsos Jesuitas TrivaltinoSj magnos cetera Leibnizii ad- 
miratores, cum recemione Theodice<e facta sententiam dicerent (as a note adds, 
1737, Febr., art. 1) laudaia ingenti lectionis et judicii copia^ et tmetationis 
ordine, accuratione et concinnitate systematica^ fateri ta^nen, multos errores 
philosophum sumvium admisisscy maxime vero optimi mundi assertioiiem (optimis- 
mum vacant) non nisi larvatum materialismum ct spirituokm SpinozUmum 
involvere ; see also p. 415. Voltaire in particular helped to spread the use of the 
term with his Candide ou Voptimisme, 

In connection with pessimism it is i usual to think in the first place of 
Schopenhauer, though he himself made but little use of the term. Caldwell, 
in his excellent work upon Schopenhauer, remarks (p. 622) : “ He rarely uses 
the word ‘ pessimi^ira * — perhaps three or four times in all — and then only 
about ihe^hilo^phy of others, and generally in the adjective form as opposed 
to an optimistic view of things.” 
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civilisation at its height was inspired by colle ction that Iffe, 
with its endless sorrow, struggle, and necessity, A first and fore- 
most suffering, and that the height of huyan Vsdom lies in 
endeavouring to free ourselves from life, or, / at ai«y rate, in 
trying to reduce its vigour. In oppositio:^ to this negation 
of life stands the attitude of our Western cRilisation. According 
to our valuation, life is a great good. It should be earnestly 
held fast, augmented, and enriched. Western thinkers have 
consequently exerted themselves to establish this affirmative 
position, and to demonstrate the value of reality. , 

The historical development of the Western tendency may be 
divided into three chief phases: the Greek thinkers regarded 
the world as a complete work of art, an all-embracing harmony, 
and in this manner endeavoured to rise above its obscurities ^d 
contradictions ; the Christian thinkers, like Augustine, lor 
example, in so far as they were occupied with the problem, 
saw a moral order in reality which completely obliterated the 
contrast between justice and love ; while, finally, in the 
opinion of modern thinkers the world is to be looked upon 
as a progressive current of life, a continual growth of power, 
and from this point of view even what at first seems to be 
mere disorder and contradiction appears to justify itself as an 
incentive and a source of movement. 

These attempts to harmonise life have frequently been made 
the objects of bitter attack and even of mockery. They would 
have deserved such treatment had they been the fruit of mere 
idle speculation, if there had been no deep movements behind 
them. The latter is, as a matter of fact, the case ; for these 
attempts to justify life were rooted in an actual moulding of life, 
in a self-concentration which separated a kernel from the 
remainder of existence and endeavoured, with it as a basis, 
to further develop the whole. The Greek attempts to represent 
the world as a work of art would have been entirely lacking in( 
content and power had they not been supported and vitalised 
by that magnificent plastic and artistic construction of life and 
reality as a whole which rendered Greek civilisation so 
admirable; this creative artistic work, with ‘all its joy and 
power, armed the Greek world against the unreas(Jhable element 
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ill existence (ili eleLji^nt which it by no means underrated) and 
gave it sufficjfent coi)ndence to confront sorrow and mystery. 
There ensuey a. dhiision of life into a higher and lower grade, 
into form, ^nd ai sence of form, and man was able to take sides 
with the higher 4 d work for it in his own sphere. 

Christianity too*, up a similar position. Evil was un- 
doubtedly most keenly realised, but the consciousness of being 
a member (and one who could not be lost) of a moral order 
dominating the whole world imparted greatness and confidence 
to map, provided him with full occupation, and braced him to 
take up with confidence the hard struggle against rank unreason. 

It must be obvious to all of us that the Modern World has not, 
in the main, departed from this point of view. At the back of 
our belief in our capacity for development there is an actual 
increase of life and a restless endeavour towards the betterment 
of human existence. Without such an experience of progress 
the belief in development would not have stirred our hearts so 
deeply. 

It was thus thoroughly characteristic constructions of life, 
independent concentrations of life, syntheses of actions (not 
mere conceptual structures), vital energies, which bore in upon 
men the conviction that they were connected with the bases of 
reality and received power from thence, and raised them out 
of an attitude in which they merely let life slide by them, to 
place them in a position of activity, and to fill them with joy and 
courage. This did not do away with the unreasonable element ; 
it appeared rather to increase it. But man had no longer to 
face it alone and unarmed, he could now co-opcrato in the con- 
struction of reality ; his life had now won a meaning and with 
it a value. He who bears such syntheses in mind will be the 
less likely to undervalue the attempts of groat thinkers, however 
unsatisfied he may be with the details of their proofs. Life 
never drew its: strength from proofs. 

(6) The Perplexities of the Present Situation 

To-day this problem takes up a position similar to that 
occupied by so inany others ; from so-called possession wo have 
again passed into a state of enquiry and experiment. Each of 

29 
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the above systems of life has been shake’^c in tlfe most sevefd 
manner, its content and its power being*^* alike affected. With 
regard to the artistic and ethical systems this<«8 ob^ous, but the 
idea of progress, too, has lost its former powet and/ jlamour — 
we are not so sure now where the onward nio'«i<)ment is going to 
take us or who is going to profit by it ; mCrFeover, its actuality, 
in the case of the deeper problems of life, has become extremely 
uncertain. A hollow phraseology often conceals the real core 
of the matter and lowers its whole level. The life of to-dajf is 
not only altogether lacking in firmness and solidarity ^nd in 
any central dominating purpose ; it is devoid of the strength 
required to master the ever-increasing body of reality, to inwardly 
assimilate it, and to find a great and conscious purpose in thus 
transforming existence into activity. This weakness becomes 
increasingly apparent in proportion as the development of the 
Modern World brings wdth it a prodigious increase in the extent 
and complication of our environment, and causes it to assume 
a much greater importance in our eyes, and to penetrate more 
deeply into our beings than it ever did before. Thus the world 
conquers us more and more, and increasingly reduces us to a 
position of the merest subordination. Hence all the expansion 
of life going on around us only brings with it inner weakness and 
faintness of heart. There is an increasing tendency to pick out 
from amidst our manifold experiences more particularly every- 
thing which reduces the importance of humanity and deprives 
it of its distinctive character. On every hand it seems that we 
are being placed rather in the position of victims of fate than in 
that of masters of material things, beings capable of attaining 
to an inner relationship with reality. We are depressed not so 
much by the increase of the external world as by the fact that 
we have nothing to set up in opposition to it, and this it is 
which makes us perceive the negative portion of the content 
of reality rather than any other. 

This tendency becomes apparent in the first place in our 
relationship to the greatness of nature. We are chiefly im- 
pressed by its immeasurability, its infinitude in space and time, 
and its boundlessness in both great and smah. Earlier ages 
were rejoiced and inwardly elevated by the coiilemplation of 
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1;his infinite |^eatL\ss, they were glad to see the boundless 
fullness of lip made ihanifest in reality ; * moreover, they inter- 
preted it ayredcrknding particularly to the glory of man, since 
thought >ould4^.*lb him outside all narrowing limitations to share 
in the infinite k '^d the eternal. To-day we do not think so 
much about the invS^ard presence of infinity as about its presence 
around us in space and time and its reduction of our whole 
existence to a vanishing smallness. Human life appears, in 
falfet, to become a matter of absolute indifference. We are told 
that nothing which occurs on this tiny little planet can possibly 
have any importance when we consider the innumerable wonders 
revealed by the scientific work of modern times. The standard 
is an external one. We know no other. 

At the same time nature (in an inward sense) remains secret 
and aloof ; it withdraws its fundamental verities farther and 
farther from our gaze the more science penetrates into its 
territory. Earlier ages possessed definite religions or artistic 
convictions with regard to nature, but we stand in no sort of 
inner relationship to it. We have no room for any thought 
other than that of the limitation of humanity ; we seem to be 
confined to a particular sphere and to know no path leading 
beyond it. If we are thus isolated from these great relation- 
ships, it becomes foolish and baseless conjecture, fanciful 
anthropomorphism, for us to endeavour in any way to understand 
or interpret nature and its forms. It remains a profound secret, 
an absolutely insoluble conundrum. It produces innumerable 
forms, which we can endeavour to comprehend only by employ- 
ing the analogy of action directed towards an end. But when 
it comes to the purposes of nature, these seem to contradict 
and mutually to stultify one another. With most admirable and 
elaborate care nature prepares a special sort of creature ; then, 
with equal care, it equips another to destroy the first. It 
appears to negate in one direction what it affirms in another. 
It stirs up its creatures one against the other, and drives them 
into a relentless struggle for existence. Units of life are per- 

* The olassioalj period of the Ancient World avoided the infinite because it 
possessed no li||fiits and was incapable of artistic construction. It was Plotinus 
who first assigned a positive value to the concept. 
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fected in immense quantities, often byy^ost ilaborate and 
roundabout methods ; but they are sacrificed in eqlally immense 
quantities. In the midst of the struggle we o^inot avoid 
perceiving the upward trend of life ; the comment of the 
organisms grows more and more complicated, /he differentiation 
of parts becomes more delicate, the activity of the soul con- 
tinually increases. But within the sphere of nature itself this 
upward movement seems to result in no real profit. If the 
highest stage is still merely a stage of self-preservation in (he 
struggle for existence, then, in all essentials, precisely the^same 
object is being achieved as that aimed at on the lower stages, 
only it is arrived at in a much less direct manner. This is 
more like retrogression than progress ! What a sharp and 
terrible contrast there is, in this case, between the immmiejjB 
desire for life on the one hand and the complete emptiness 
of the laboriously attained life on the other. Each individual 
creature holds fast to existence, and considers no sacrifice of 
power and passion too great for its maintenance. Yet what 
does this existence offer to living creatures, what do they gain 
by it ? What is the meaning of the whole process ? We find 
no answer. And because we find none wo feel depressed and 
confused, as soon as we consider the matter as a whole.* Some 
sort of reason seems to be in control,, but it seems bound and 
limited ; nay, it seems continually to be engaged in thwarting 
itself. We appear to lose sight of it in an immensity of life 
devoid of inner connection. Further, the doctrine of evolution 
shows us this mysterious process much more closely knitted 
together than the people of earlier ages at all realised to be 
the case ; more and more bonds are continually being dis- 
covered to unite us to the stages below us ; our souls as well 
as our bodies seem to be dominated by exactly the same forces 
that direct lower life. Thus our own lives share in the puzzling 
obscurity of the world around us ; a necessity hems us in and 
drives us before it, and bow far it expresses any reason we 
cannot understand. 

But man still retains the power to turn away &om nature 

% 

* Hence in considering the whole we may well think of /he Afistotelian 
saying : rf daifiovia^ dXK* ov dua (463 6, 14). 
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and devote Mimse\A to culture. He is able to construct a 
domain of hiM own in which he shall find his greatness and 
discover ^ iaUjernn his life. But to-day even this aspect of 
life, wh^i reg^^ded as a whole, exhibits more complications 
than clear pfofitA At the present time it is no longer doubted 
that culture does not directly satisfy individuals and make them 
happy. Hence it must ensure them something which goes 
beyond happiness, though what this is we do not know. It 
is^ undeniable that our power over oiir environment is being 
contipiually increased, and at the same time the conditions of 
human existence are being unceasingly improved ; we are 
carrying on a successful war against pain and necessity, while 
we have enormously increased onr opportunities for obtaining 
pleasure. We have even succeeded in prolonging the length 
of human life. But all this put together does not give life, 
considered as a whole ^ any meaning and lvalue. Yet every 
thinking and observing being must inevitably enquire after 
some such meaning and value. In spite of all its great 
achievements our modern culture is lacking in that inward 
concentration of life which, as we have seen, gave humanity 
something to lay hold of, and the consciousness of standing 
ill an inner relation to reality as a whole, while imparting to 
life the form of a great and promising task. Consequently 
it has become impossible for us resolutely to face our per- 
plexities and rise superior to them — perplexities which are 
found in every type of human culture, and more particularly 
in that of the present day. 

Great complexes result, forces join together and become inter- 
twined ; through this joining-up, work frees itself from individual 
accidents and chances and attains to an independence which 
enables it to follow its own paths and achieve splendid triumphs. 
But at the same time the individual increasingly sinks to the 
position of a mere tool, and the more this occurs the more his 
soul loses touch with human culture as a whole, the less able he 
becomes, in working for the latter, to assert a spiritual self. The 
greatest outward activity, the most breathless acceleration of 
life, may be combined with an inner indifference, an absence of 
true power and joy. As a matter of fact, life is split up into a 
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multitude of isolated phenomena and almJbt become a' 
stranger to itself. When culture contains no dominating and 
directing soul it is difficult to prevent the petty huirl^n element 
(which accompanies every cultural developm‘^at) mm ^*wing in 
rank profusion and making itself felt with unua?4.1 force. When 
we consider, as a whole, the extent to which small and unworthy 
purposes are commingled with all our endeavours, the complete 
untruthfulness of the usual human routine (which proclaims 
high purposes while teaching those concerned to pursue in the 
first place their own interests) and the manifold vanity which 
causes every success to redound to the credit of the petty ego, 
we are liable to experience a strong feeling of disgust with the 
whole affair. We feel that we are face to face with forces which 
we dare not allow to overpower us ; yet at the same time we^do^ 
not seem to be able successfully to confront them. Moreover 
the idea of progress, which for a time seemed to offer a solution, 
becomes less and less able to provide us with any effective help, 
for obviously progress does not aflfect these elementary circum- 
stances in this sphere, natural desires and passions seem to 
set a limit to all upward endeavour, a limit of which we cannot 
cease to be painfully conscious. Thus it cannot be maintained 
that the man of to-day finds in human culture a satisfactory 
meaning and value for his life, and that to work for the sake of 
culture raises him securely above the doubts and necessities of 
existence. 

But human culture does not form an absolute limit to our 
endeavour. With a bold upward effort, man can raise himself 
above its entire sphere and take up a position founded upon his 
own inner life. With this as a basis and occupying himself 
with the development of a world-embracing personality, he can 
rise superior to all this confusion and sham and seek to establish 
a direct relationship with reality. The Stoic philosophers were 
the first consciously to attempt this ; dating from their time this 
species of thought may be traced as a constant type through the 
whole of history ; it was especially influential during the period 
of the Enlightenment. By developing a direct relationship with 
God, religion seeks another method of raising man a^^ove g.11 the 
perplexities of immediate existence. We will not here discuss 
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Whether this ^eparitdon from the* world and withdrawal within 
the individual soul, which is thus recommended, has not its 
dangers and/ lipijations (it certainly involves a division of ex- 
istence) ; ^ve only ask if it is possible to tread this path 
to-day. This sep \ration from the visible world and the activities 
of humanity demands an inner world as its secure possession if 
it is not to lapse into vacuity. Such an inner world can result 
only from a direct relationship to a superior power, which may 
conceived of as a divinity or a world-reason. But the 
modern man is no longer sure of the reality of such a power, so 
that in his case there is no real foundation for an independent 
inner world, and in its absence there disappears the possibility 
of achieving an independent position with regard to the visible 
yoj^ld and human affairs in general. With this basis gone, the 
consciousness of personal value becomes an irrational vanity and 
the concept an empty phrase. Without a domain of independent 
and original inner life, what has man to set against a world 
which continually surrounds him with overwhelming power ? 
The specific nature of modern civilisation further increases the 
feeling of dependence because it binds the work of humanity 
more and more down to its environment and increasingly renders 
work and creation mechanical. When the capacity of the 
individual appears so small and so limited there must ensue a 
lessening of impulse towards personal activity ; moreover, when 
we are in a less spiritual condition, we seem, in our own opinion, 
to be even more dependent than we really are ; we incline, on 
every hand, to seek union with others, to obtain their support 
rather than rely on our own will ; without such union we have 
no feeling of security ; in addition, we expect a great deal from 
the power of common institutions when the chief thing should 
be the attitude of the individual. In a word, we reduce the energy 
of life and that without any imperative necessity. When such a 
mood preponderates can an appeal for independence be expected 
to be of much avail ? * 

* This lack of self-confidence, this continual reliance upon others is perti- 
nently described >in an article in the Spectator , entitled “ English Pessimism ’* 
(11 Auifust, ;^06), where we read (p. 190) : “If we were to suggest the spirit 
which, when we try to correct our pessimism, would be most efficacious, it 
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Thus the aspect of the whole is far from ^cheering. We are 
surrounded and dominated by an impenetrable natural domain 
human culture strives to rise above this, but ejinnoWget rid of 
the antithesis between soulless work and petty hulwan sub- 
jectivity, and consequently fails to satisfy ou^esire for happi- 
ness. An increased application of spiritual power might be able 
to lift us out of this difficulty and give us a secure foundation in 
our own being; but our capacity does not correspond to our 
desire, and the attempt to liberate ourselves only leaves us feeling 
our tied condition more keenly than ever. The unspeakable 
effort and labour we have put forth does not return to us as pure 
profit ; it seems, indeed, to have no meaning at all, and this 
affects us especially painfully in our experience of life. The 
whole construction of our existence seems to force us into seejngj 
that which is inwardly superior dependent upon the lower. It is 
true that ascending power makes itself felt in our existence, life 
presses forward and new aspects open up. But that which is 
new and ascending does not attain to independence, remaining 
tied to exactly that which it wished to rise above ; it is thus 
frequently held back and its effectiveness paralysed. Is it any- 
thing wonderful that such experiences as these (especially when 
the state of affairs is looked upon as unalterable) should cause 
deeper souls, in particular, to lose courage and a gloomy pes- 
simism to spread amongst us? We hear much to-day of the 
joyful acceptation of life, nay, we sing hymns to life ; but this 
tendency is but one of the many inwardly hollow phases of a 
superficial and temporary thought. It is an artificial affirmation 

would be an increase in individual self-reliance. We are not beaten in public 
affairs as we imagine we are, and there is no necessity in carrying out our 
works of philanthropy for relying so entirely upon associations. We establish 
far too many societies. Everybody seems to feel that before he can do anything 
he needs the protection of a crowd. He cannot even denounce or defend motor- 
cars unless hundreds will join him to protect him from the consequences of 
thinking independently. The result is that every one who wants to do something 
good devotes to it some fraction of his mind, some little chip of his energy, and 
that the strength which we would derive from the strong will of a leader is seldom 
or never present. We develop some new and small group, not a Loyola or a 
Wesley. This, always the danger of democracy, is the dapger also of the 
mental processes of our time, and deprives us first and forem^(^t of ^11 help 
from individual genius.” 
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pi* life remote from 'the real foundation of the soul, a kind of 
glamour in whiph "*"6 may for a time forget an unsatisfying 
existence. 

But ai?Txhor^(^gh consideration of pessimism must show that 
it carries a contn diction within itself and cannot possibly be 
regarded as final. Real pain cannot be felt unless there is 
something of value to be lost. If all were actually futile and 
indifferent, then loss and rejection would have no power to aflect 
us. During the latter days of classical antiquity and during 
the early Christian period it was maintained that evil was not 
an independent reality, but simply the absence of good : for 
example, only a man possessed of sight can suffer the mis- 
fortune of going blind ! This line of argument was used to 
^pgort the conviction of the certain predominance of good.* 
However, the difficulty is certainly not quite so easily overcome, 
because evil is more than a mere deficiency. But it is true 
that a feeling (and, moreover, a strong feeling) of evil is simply 
unthinkable in the absence of any counterbalancing element. 
“ Who can be unhappy at not being a king except a dethroned 
king ? ** asks Pascal, very pertinently. For example, would 
people complain so unceasingly as they do about the evan- 
escence of things and the short duration of life if they were 
really like the insects that are born and die on the same day, 
if nothing were operative in them which bore within itself the 
demand for eternal duration? 

Thus in the midst of all the troubles and limitations of the 
age there stands the deep consciousness of our troubles as a 
valid witness to the fact that man is not completely absorbed 
in his present situation, that his being contains something which 
protests against it. Could we so earnestly desire a liberation 
from the mere routine of civilisation if there were not something 
within us superior to it ? Could the lack of inner relationships 
and pure objectivity in our culture cause us so much pain as 
it does if our nature did not demand them? Could the pro- 
found obscurity of the world be felt as such a limitation of 

* Augustine def'^nded this doctrine with peculiar vigour, especially in the 
Enehiridipn ad^aurentium de fide^ spe et caritate. According to his definition 
evil is not causa efflcienSj but only causa deficiens. 
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our life if we were not intended to stand id’some sort of innef 
relationship to the world? All this can scarcely be said to 
offer us anything positive, but it serves to ij^oonvince us that 
the matter cannot be concluded by a glib negatton, there 
are many questions lying beyond. 

But when we cast our eyes over modern life as a whole it 
is possible to go a step further. Just as it lies before us, 
something more is present than is allowed for in the picture 
drawn for us by a type of thought dominated by the boundl^s 
expansion of modern life. Even that which we already ppssess 
(not that which we strive towards) contains more than is taken 
into account in this view and valuation. A life upheld by 
world-encompassing personality is more to us than a pious but 
sterile wish ; it certainly cannot be attained at a single boun^, 
but we are diligently working towards it and seeking for assist- 
ance in our labour. In particular, we are trying to draw nearer 
to the great historical personalities and to connect our own 
lives with theirs. Although all this may be imperfect and 
incomplete, the fact remains that a movement in this direction 
is undoubtedly in progress. 

The limitations of the pessimistic attitude towards culture 
are even more obvious. It is not true that to-day nothing 
holds humanity together save the mechanism of work and that 
we have thus become no more than cogs in a great machine. 
In the midst of all our disputes we possess a common thought- 
world (indeed in its absence we could not even dispute !) ; a 
common atmosphere surrounds us with spiritual contents and 
values, and by more closely examining these we become aware 
of an inner enlargement and elevation of man through culture. 
We become convinced that in this culture a new stage of reality 
is arising, that the world is here acquiring an inner relationship 
and is not merely a juxtaposition of isolated and sometimes 
opposed elements, and that what is taking place reaches far 
beyond the aims of mere humanity. Thus even the achieve- 
ments of the present day cannot possibly be understood as 
mere products of man’s petty ego. The immense progress of 
science and the untiring formative activity of art are con- 
ceivable only as the work of inner necessities, driving men 
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dhward and impellirig them to creation. No matter how much 
the petty human eU d^ent may appear to be concerned in these 
movements, the^#superior nature remains a fact. The same 
may be j^ jsid o# the practical activities of modern life. An age 
which far surpasses all previous ones in the exhibition of humane 
feeling and at the same time readily recognises the right of each 
individual to the development of his spiritual and intellectual 
powers and to a share in the possession of the goods of life, 
an age which grants the social idea so much power over men’s 
minds^ is by no means altogether, or even predominantly, domi- 
nated by mere egoism. This fact is not clearly perceived because 
the separate phenomena are not adequately comprehended as a 
whole ; but as soon as the main outlines become apparent 
through the troubled surface of everyday life we are compelled 
to ecognise its truth. 

When once we recognise a spiritual world growing up within 
humanity our whole view of the cosmos changes, and with it 
our own task in life. Nature no longer constitutes the whole 
of reality, and the latter acquires a deeper significance. For 
there can be no manner of doubt that when such a trend 
towards inwardness takes place the whole of life must be 
fundamentally more than it would seem to be at first sight. 
Evolution, too, assumes a different appearance when spiritual 
life is recognised as being no mere natural product, but a 
thing which can only result from nature because the latter has 
behind it a deeper reality. The closer connection between man 
and nature will then appear rather to elevate nature than to 
lower man. With such a fundamental change in point of view 
our work will find itself confronted with fresh tasks. If man, 
with his spiritual nature, is no mere limited individual being 
confined to a sphere of his own, but if a world-life works within 
him, then his quest of knowledge becomes more hopeful. For 
it may now be asked, Is it not possible to distinguish the petty 
human element in man from the genuinely spiritual, and cannot 
a bridge be found from the latter to connect us more closely with 
the world and make it more of a home for us ? 

However, cannot now pursue this line of thought any 
further. A? present we are concerned solely to establish the 
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fact that the pessimistic view of life does not take in the whol^ 
of reality, but offers a perspective corresponding to a special 
condition only, a condition that by no means^ ^nally binds us. 
Our reality contains far more than the average 4if e the age 
allows us to perceive. 

It must be admitted freely that this “ more *’ has to be 
linked-up and properly assimilated before it will be equal to 
overcoming its resistances. This cannot take place, however, 
until we have succeeded in again attaining to a self-concentration 
of life, and therewith to a more definite character and to ar more 
active relationship towards reality.^ Making use of Diirer’B 
well-known phrase, we may say : Reason is contained in 
reality ; he who can pluck it forth may possess it.’* But we 
cannot thus pluck it forth until we have ourselves united ^lifg 
into a whole and our own inner organs have thereby undergone 
development. 

The positive element in life and reality cannot possibly 
become a united whole to us without an analysis of existence, 
a sharper separation of light and darkness, and a conversion 
of the whole life of man and of humanity into a thorough- 
going task. Thus, when this path is taken, irrationality does 
not by any means cease to exist, but we acquire the possibility 
of becoming inwardly superior to it and thus escaping its 
paralysing pressure. Where the resistance comes from ; why 
the higher is dragged down towards the lower ; why the cycle 
of the universe should appear indifferent towards that which it 
itself seems to produce as a goal — these are questions which 
we men cannot possibly answer. In attempting solutions, 
religion and philosophy alike have only made the matter still 
more complicated. It must suffice, and it does suffice, for us 
to know that something important is proceeding within us ; 
that we are not called upon to play the r61e of passive 
spectators while the fate of the world is decided over our 
heads, but that we are able to place ourselves on the side of 
reason and to labour in its cause. This imparts a certain 

* It has already been indicated that the activism which we advocate does not 
by any means signify a mere devotion to practical reason or^^sven to moral 
activity. 
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justification to Vauvenargue’s saying: “The world is full of 
obstacles, as for an active being it must be! '' The nearer we 
again draw to ^<^complete synthesis of life, the more we can 
regain liylng courage, the more the inner structure of life will 
itself be able to ofler us a safe support against the irrationality 
of existence. 

If, thus laying hold of deeper relationships in reality, our age 
must again return to a positive valuation of existence, this is not 

any sense optimism, nor does it involve any minimisation of 
the obscure element in life. In particular, we must recognise 
no small diflerence between this attitude towards life and that 
which prevailed during the height of the German Classical 
Period : in the latter case, the world was looked upon as a 
^omain of unclouded reason, and man’s chief glory was under- 
stood to be the artistic contemplation or intellectual compre- 
hension of the cosmic harmony ; humanity’s first task was to 
bring to full consciousness that which surrounded us with 
unconscious activity on every side. For us moderns the 
problems of nature and of human life have become so acute 
that we cannot so quickly venture upon a conclusion and thus 
withdraw from the conflict. But if these increased difficulties 
in our existence have caused us to lose much, one thing we 
have gained, and this more than compensates for all that has 
been lost. We can ourselvi's ivork Unvards the advancement of 
the whole. We have passed from passive contemplation to active 
co-operation in the work of the great whole. 



2. THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 

(IMMANENCE— TRANSCENDENCE) 

A DISCUSSION of the antithesis between immanence and tran- 
scendence might involve us in the entire religious problem. 
We do not propose, however, to do more than briefly refer to 
the characteristic modern attitude towards this problem (more 
especially as we have recently published more than one wor^ 
upon the subject).* It will again be convenient to commence 
with a discussion of terms. 

(a) On the History of the Terms 

The now customary juxtaposition of immanent and tran- 
scendent does not go back further than the time of Kant.t 
Until then immanens (also pennanens) and frattsiem stood in 
opposition to one another : from the thirteenth century onwards 
an action or a cause was called imvianent in so far as it 
remained within the acting subject ; trameunt in so far as it 
went beyond -to something else. I It is in this sense that 

• See The Truth of Jleligiou, trans. Dr. Tudor Jones, pub. Williams and 
Norgate, 1911, and Christianity and the Neiv Idealism, trans. Prof. Boyce 
Gibson, pub. Harpers. 

f See, for example, iii. 245 (Hart.) : “ We will call immanent those principles 
which apply solely within the limits of possible experience; tramcendeni 
principles, on the other hand, are those which are intended to reach beyond 
these limits.” 

I Thus Thomas Aquinas, for example, distinguishes an actio manens and an 
actio transiens ; see Schiitz’s Thoinaslexikon under actio : duplex est actio, una 
qum transit in exterior em materiam, ut calefacere et secure, alia, qua manet in 
agente, ut intelligere, sentire et %yelle. This continued on into the Modern 
World. Clauberg puts the matter as follows (op, omn, (1691), p. 322) : si 
ipsius rei, qua dicitur agere, status mutetur, est actio immanens, sin alteHus, 
est actio transiens. This distinction, in common with the whol/^oundwork of 
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■Ve are to understand Spinoza’s famous saying that God 
is the immanent bnt not the transeunt cause of all things.* 
It means that^ ilod does not go outside Himself when He 
works i^pon the things, but that He remains by Himself, 
thus carrying the world within Himself. From this point of 
view the world is in God rather than God in the world. 
This only differs from scholastic philosophy in the exclu- 
siveness of the immanence, for the former was quite prepared 
to recognise an immanent activity parallel with the transeunt. 
Transcendent and transcendental have another origin. Tran- 
scendent (transcendentia) was the term applied in the second 
half of the Middle Ages to the most general properties of 
things, which, according to the Neo-Platonic doctrine, lie 
Jj>e^oiid the reach of the particular categories.! From this 
standpoint there easily resulted a relationship to God as the 
Being superior to all human concepts. The term was still 
employed in this sense in the Modern World, t Kant then 
separated transcendent and transcendental and, reversing their 

the scholastic terminology, is derived from Aristotle. See, for example, Met. 
1050 a, 24 : rijv t(Tx<^iToi> t) >'/ optraQ, Kai ov^iv yiyvfrai 

Trapd ravrtfv frapoi’ aTTu rrji; tpyov, dir' h'iujr yiyi'crcri ri, o\ov arro Ttfi; 

oiKocoiJLiKi}(j oiKta Trapd rqp otKo^of^itjtriv. The definite separation between 
practical and artistic is founded upon this distinction between an action which 
is directed towards itself and an action which aims at producing a work. With 
regard to the expression “ immanence,” we should like to mention, further, a 
passage from Augustine {epist. 268 ad Nehr.} quoted by Heman (Kantstudien, 
viii. ; i. p. 68) : In haheat h<rc trin et prre ste peratj primo iit xit, dcinde mt 
fioc vel illud sit, teriio, ul in eo quod c.H nuineat, quantum, potest. Primiim 
illud causam ipsam naturcr ostentat, ex qua sunt omnia. Altcrum speciem, per 
quam fahricantiir ct quodamnwdo formantur omnia. Tertium vuinentiam quon- 
dam., ut it a dicain, in qua omnia sunt. 

* Ethic, pars. I, prop, xviii : deus est omnium rerum causa immanens, non 
veto transiens. In the fundamental argument we read : omnia qxur sunt in deo 
sunt et per deum concipi dehent, adeoque dem rcrum, qua in ipso sunt, est causa. 

t As such, according to the dc causis, are reckoned, in the first place, the 
four concepts ens, unuw, verum, bonum ; later, in addition, res and aliquid. 
Thus it was customary to speak of a unitas or veritas transcendentalis, &c. 

J Thus, for example, Bayle says {oeutf. div. (La Hague, 1727), iii. 871 a) : Si 
VOrigeniste rdpond que les vertus de Dieu sont traTiscendcntelles, qu^elles nc 
peuvent point etre dans la mcme categoric que celles deVhomme. “Transcen- 
dental ” in the older sense was still employed by Ch. Wolff and Lessing. 
Lambert called transcendental ” such concepts as “include what is common 
to the materifl and spiritual worlds.” 
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meanings, made them instruments of bis ' characteristic mod^ 
of thought.* 

(6) The Trend of the Modern World, towards 
Immanence 

The general development of the Modern World shows a 
tendency towards immanence, the specific nature of which 
becomes particularly clear when a comparison is made wij|h 
the chief movement of Greek civilisation. The experiences 
derived from its work drove the Greek world further and 
further beyond the sensuous world. From the outer world, 
which was the starting-point of the investigation, the chief 
centre of interest shifted step by step towards the inner world 
until the closing religious conception of reality (Plotinus) 
relegated the external world to the position of a mere symbol 
of an invisible world. The Modern World pursued exactly the 
opposite path : the religious conviction of the Middle Ages 
regarded the other world as the true fatherland, and only in 
its relationship to the other world did this world acquire 
value ; the Modern World, on the other hand, began with 
the desire to seek the operation of the Divine more within 
this world, nay, to understand the latter as an expression and 
reflection of the Divine Being. This resulted, in the first 
place, in a panentheism, as professed by the noblest spirits 
of the Renaissance. Soon, however, this developed further, 
the world becoming more and more the central thing, and the 
idea of God was employed not so much to reveal a new reality 
as to give greater depth to the world ; consider, for example, the 
pantheism of Giordano Bruno and Spinoza. Pantheism proved 
overwhelmingly attractive to the German Classical Period, since 
it promised to bridge every antithesis and in particular to 
combine the broadest and freest treatment of the visible world 
with the open recognition of an invisible one. Such a 
pantheistic mode of thought was by no means extinct during 

• On “ transcendent” see the second note on p. 462. On “ transcendental ” 
he says (Krit d, iii. ^9; Hart.) : ‘T call all knowledge transcendental 
which occupies itself, in any way, not so much with objects as with our 
knowledge of objects in so far as this may be possible a prim,** 
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•the nineteentli cefiitury ; but when it fully unfolded its charac- 
teristic nature it inclined far more, if not to atheism, at 
any rate to aqrj^sticism,* to a rejection of all transcendental 
question^ as absolutely insoluble problems. 

In practice, both these views result in a life devoid of religion. 
At first the divine is brought nearer to our existence, then it is 
closely associated with it, as an inspiring force, and finally 
it totally disappears or vanishes to an unapproachable distance. 
I^us religion, which was once an omnipotent power, has become, 
for the modern man, a thing of quite secondary importance, nay, 
a mere illusion, and the world of immediate existence has more 
and more completely absorbed his whole thought and feeling. 
There is, and has been, of course, no lack of opposition, if only 
because each older phase tends to resist the phases replacing it. 
I’he newer phases have nevertheless not been checked. 

Only a superficial consideration can attribute such profound 
changes merely to the unbelief and evil disposition of indi- 
viduals. The matter is certainly more deeply rooted, and 
its causes, which must be sought in the general conditions, 
demand an impartial appreciation. The older type of religion 
came sharply into conflict, in the first place, with an essentially 
altered feeling towards life on the part of humanity. It 
corresponded with an age when all courage in facing life and 
all belief in an earthly future was broken, and when men took 
refuge in religion in order there to find rest, peace, and security. 
Meanwhile, in the course of centuries, there had arisen in young 
and robust peoples a new spirit of life ; the cry was now for 
activity, not rest, for boldness, danger, and struggle, rather 
than security and shelter ; the former rejection of the world 
gave place to a powerful desire to enter into it, for' man to 
test and increase his strength in contact with the world. To 
this fundamental change of mood must be added the results 

• R. Flint gives an exact account of the origin of the term in his excellent work 
Agnosticism (1903). Huxley was the creator of the word agnostic,” and this 
soon gave rise to “ agnosticism.” “ .\ccording to Mr. R. H. Hutton, this latter 
word (f.c. agnostic) was suggested by Professor Huxley at a party held previous 
to the now defui^ct Metaphysical Society, at Mr. James Knowles’s house on 
Olaphaqgi Coii^on, one evening in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from 
St. PauPs mention of the altar to ‘the unknown God.’” (See Flint, p. Iff.) 

30 
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of a labour which corresponded to it and tefafled to strengthen^ 
it. In every direction the immediate sensuous world became 
of greater importance to man ; it showed hivi / greater depths 
and revealed in itself a more connected nature ; it incijfeasingly 
affected his conduct and led him to greater achievements. 
Science shows nature subject to general laws and arranged in 
fixed relationships : it removes the miraculous element from 
history and explains it through its own inter-connections. The 
social life of humanity takes more spiritual tasks upon itself 
and endeavours, with an immense output of force, to cQjavert 
our existence into a realm of reason. All these causes have 
contributed to make this world, more than ever before, man’s 
spiritual as well as his material home. At the same time, 
man’s unique position was threatened in the severest possible 
manner. For the larger and more independent the world 
becomes, the more it exhibits laws of its own running 
through all its activities, the more man, by comparison, 
becomes insignificant. But when man is thus reduced in 
importance his characteristic faculties cannot possibly be 
thought of as grasping reality and bringing it near to the 
soul. If the world, while being brought outwardly nearer, 
becomes, in an inward sense, exceedingly remote, then all 
inner relationship to its foundations must disappear, while 
all religion threatens to become a mere anthropomorphism 
and to degenerate into mythology. Moreover, where religion 
does assert itself it easily slips from the centre of life to the 
periphery, and from being a natural, almost matter-of-course, 
conviction it becomes a bold assertion, not to be maintained 
without serious difficulty. Hence it is no matter for surprise 
that those who reject everything outside experience and desire 
to regard every problem from the point of view of immanence 
raise their voices more and more loudly and find an increasing 
response. There is probably more antipathy against religion 
to-day and a more widespread and popular denial of it than 
has ever been the case before. One regards it as an obstacle 
in the way of a clear understanding of life, another as a 
restriction of active force, a third as a suppression of joyous 
vital feeling ; in each case it appears to be a ruinous delusion 
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demanding our eVfery eflFort for its removal. Is this the final 
conclusion of the ancient problem, or is it a mere passing 
wave aflfectingOtfee present age, a movement which will perhaps 
produc^ an effect the exact opposite of that intended ? 


(c) The Complications in the Concept of Immanence 

The main strength of the movement against religion lies in 
its attack. As soon as it is called upon to show its own capacity 
and to attempt a positive construction of life on its own account, 
it becomes involved in complication after complication. That 
which is oflered us as a substitute for religion is usually 
miserably inadequate, and even this has been grown for the 
jQ^st part upon foreign soil and subsequently imported. The 
immanent system of life and view of the world is very far, as a 
rule, from drawing upon pure experience ; unnoticed, it idealises 
experience and compounds it with elements derived from quite 
a different tendency of thought, namely, the pantheistic. A 
diluted form of pantheism has mastered the separate spheres of 
life and is there taken as a matter of course ; this pantheism 
does not generally venture openly to avow itself as such; it 
prefers to conceal the fashion in which it places things upon 
a higher plane. Compared with the convictions of Goethe or 
Spinoza, this lack of clearness stamps it as a deteriorated 
and sham pantheism. We see it in this degenerate form in 
a monistic philosophy of nature which unquestioningly spiritual- 
ises nature and treats it as a concept of high value ; it is again 
met with in a philosophy of history which considers the mere 
movements of men in masses to be productive of reason and 
expresses belief in an evolution towards reason, although the 
concept of reason has absolutely no foundation in its thought- 
world ; it appears, too, in socio-political movements which treat 
man, just as he is in the flesh, as noble and gi*eat. In every 
direction we encounter a concealed idealisation of experience, 
combined with a smoothing away of contrasts, a decay of 
characteristic spiritual nature, and a soporification of all 
self-activitj ' ’ 

Moreover, from a scientific point of view the concept of 
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immanence is not so simple as it usually clfifi^s to be. What' 
is this immediate reality that is to completely absorb us? 
What is real in ourselves? Is it the immecl^aijpe condition of 
juxtaposition, exhibited in its complete purity ?« In this case 
man becomes split up into nothing more than a bundle of 
separate sensations; and this is impossible, if only for the 
simple reason that there is no such thing as an isolated sen- 
sation ; we only know of sensations attached to an ego — my 
sensations or your sensations — not sensations in themselves^ 
We are thus continually compelled to fall back upon the i(Jea of 
a unity holding the sensations together ; a contrast appears in 
our own sphere and it becomes a question. What is the essence 
of life ? But if the problem reaches so far back, and if a 
gradation is apparent in ourselves, it is very obvious that 
exceedingly little is gained by the catchword “ immanent.”^ * 
In the case of the religious problem, in particular, the general 
tendency of the period goes against the medifiBval transcendence, 
with its duplication of the immediate world, and it no doubt does 
so with justice ; but it by no means follows that our whole life 
lies upon a single plane. It may be that gradations are neces- 
sary, nay a reversal may be necessary, in the sense that what 
we at first believe to be the secure basis of our life and activity 
may itself have first to seek support in a more deeply grounded 
world. What then is the reality which is to comprise our 
whole life and effort? If we explain it to be the world of 
immediate sensuous impression, then we place ourselves in sharp 
opposition to the great pioneers of immanence, Spinoza and 
Goethe, then we miss the spiritual depth of the whole modern 
civilisation. The recognition of a reality based upon spiritual 
life at once gives rise to the question whether this reality at 
once draws the whole range of life to itself or whether it 
does not come upon obstacles, within and without, the over- 
coming, nay the confronting, of which cannot be undertaken 
without a farther strengthening and assistance derived from 
wider relationships. This system of exclusively immanent 
reason, with its pantheism, suffers shipwreck more particularly 
upon the fact of the manifold unreason in huma^ii and natural 
life. For, from this point of view, there are two ^alternatives 
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only ; either the unreason must be minimised, removed as far as 
possible from sight or explained away, or it must be recognised 
as a basic elei6e*?it in reality and hence held to be unassailable. 
Thus re hav^ either a tendency towards optimism, which in- 
volves shallowness, or towards pessimism, which means negation 
and finally despair. We see that things are not so simple as 
the tendency towards immanence would represent them to be. 

must be on our guard against accepting as true a conception 
of the world because it appears to us, according to our way of 
looking at things, to be the smoothest and easiest. For what 
would this be but a new type of anthropomorphism — an exalta- 
tion of human will and desire to be the measure of reality ? 

(d) The Revival of the Religious Problem 

Thus, in attempting a construction of life entirely without the 
assistance of religion, we are confronted by very serious compli- 
cations. This alone, however, would by no means hinder such 
a movement ; it is possible for a great deal of confusion and 
contradiction to be endured if the trend of life is powerful and 
self-conscious. Now it is impossible to avoid seeing that, to-day, 
in the midst of all the passionate attacks upon religion, the 
religious problem is again coming to the front; the denial of 
religion is becoming more and more popular among the masses, 
but that does not prevent religion arousing a greatly increased 
amount of thought and passion on the highest level of spiritual 
and intellectual life. It is a fact that, at a given period, 
different movements may cut across or oppose one another, and 
the tendency of the surface-movement may be directjy contrary 
to that of the under-current. In order to assure ourselves of 
the re-ascent of religion we need only compare our age with the 
German Classical Period. Religion was then no more than an 
agreeable adjunct to life ; to-day it stands in the very centre 
of life, produces differences of opinion to the point of the 
bitterest conflict, makes its voice heard in the treatment of 
every circumstance, and exerts an immense power alike in 
affirjq;jatio% and negation. For the modern denial is not of the 
kind which calmly shelves religion as something decayed and 
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obsolete ; on the contrary, the violently passionate nature of the 
attack shows clearly enough that religion is still something very 
real, powerful, and effective. Perhaps even denial itseli 
frequently signifies not so much a complete rejection of Religion 
as a desire for another and simpler type of religion, more 
adapted to the needs of the day. At any rate, religion cannot 
be regarded as a slowly dying light. 

To what are we to attribute this sudden change ? It ca^j, 
hardly be the fruit of apologetic work, for this is usually 
preaching to the converted ; it may confirm and consolidate, 
but it is not in its nature to press forward. In reality, the 
movement is rooted in a reaction on the part of mx>der'a life 
iUelf, Just because this life with its delight in the world has 
been able to develop itself freely and put forth all its capacijy,^ 
its limitations, nay its helplessness, with regard to ultimate 
questions has become clear. It is another case of that indirect 
method of proof of which the history of humanity provides us 
with so many examples, a method according to which the 
indispensability of an assertion is convincingly demonstrated 
as the result of a negation, of the unrestricted expansion of the 
opposite assertion. The direction of life towards immediate 
existence has dispelled much illusion and superstition, awakened 
much otherwise latent force and advanced and developed this 
existence in the most manifold fashion. But that which has 
been accomplished in this direction is predominantly of a 
peripheral nature ; it has improved the conditions of our life 
but has not deepened life itself. An inward emptiness is thus 
the final result of all this immeasurable work, and we cannot 
but look upon all the labour and endeavour as inadequate. The 
rejection of each and every invisible relationship reduced culture 
more and more to a merely human culture. This was able 
to avoid objection so long as a high ideal value was attached 
to the concept of human being itself and the latter was viewed 
in a transfigured form.^ This, however, took place under the 
influence of that very mode of thought which is now rejected as 
a falsification of reality. With its disappearance the transfigura- 

it 

* Herder, for example, made of ** humanity an all-embracing loft^ ideal : 

*' )dan has no nobler wo^rd for his destiny than that which describes huuself,” 
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tion must also ceffse, man must appear in his natural condition 
without wrapping or adornment and become the sole standard of 
all truth and^odiiess. Now, modern life, in particular, with 
its lib^yation ^f every force, has brought to the surface so much 
that is impure, unedifying, and unworthy, and has placed so 
clearly before our eyes the pettiness and unreality of a merely 
human culture, that it becomes continually more and more hope- 
less to obtain a satisfying type of life upon this basis and to 
provide human existence with a meaning and a value. It is 
beix^ increasingly felt that there is something in man which 
this immanent type of life does not bring out, and that this 
undeveloped element is something indispensable, perhaps the 
best of all ! 

^ Thus there grows up a desire for an inner transformation of man, 
for a liberation from the pettiness which fetters and oppresses 
him. A new age is at hand. The trend is again from a merely 
humanistic culture to a trans/oiming spiritfial culture , elevating 
man’s essential being. This necessarily leads to the demand 
for a new reality and hence towards religion. 

In the first instance this gives rise to a highly complicated 
situation. There is an inner desire for a new type of life and 
being, but at the same time our understanding and our work tie 
us down to immediate existence. We should like something 
higher but can find no path leading to it; yet we cannot 
surrender the aim. So we are tossed from the one to the other 
and unceasingly contradict ourselves. But in spite of all incom- 
pleteness and discomfort, one thing at any rate has been 
attained : from a supposed possession wo have again come to a 
search, a diligent and eager search ; the ancient and eternal 
questions come to the front again with fresh force. What 
further developments the situation will undergo depends upon 
all sorts of conditions, appertaining both to man and to destiny. 
The future alone can decide. 

(e) The Demands made by the Present Position of 

Religion 

In re^efWng the present position of religion we must be 
peculiarly struck by the fact that a sharp division exists 
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between the traditional ecclesiastical form of religion and .a 
religious movement of a more universal character arising from 
the aspiration of the age itself. There are imny to-day who 
wish to be religious but are not in the least attracted by^^^cclesi- 
asticism ; they are as much repelled by the Church as they are 
attracted by religion. The first cause of the foregoing state of 
affairs is perhaps to be sought in the existence of a wide gap 
between the traditional form of Christianity and the civilise^^ 
life of the present day, a gap which makes a mutual understand- 
ing in the highest degree difficult. The whole conception of 
the world has essentially altered, and in particular it has be- 
come larger and less exclusively human ; the old-fashioned type 
of feeling appears to the modern man too soft and too colourless ; 
the ago calls him to new practical tasks demanding his whqje^ 
strength. While ancient Christianity attempted to communi- 
cate new power and fresh living courage to a tired and intimi- 
dated humanity, religion has now to do with a humanity full of 
strong desire for life and restless activity. The principal 
factor in the situation, however, and that which more than any- 
thing else gives the contradiction its sharpness, is that the age 
no longer, out of its own experience, comprises life in one 
question, the answer to which forms the core of Christianity 
— the question of moral salvation, of the inner liberation and 
renewal of humanity. Modern activity and creation in the 
sense- world and the modern feeling of youthful freshness and 
strength have driven this question into the background as far as 
modern humanity is concerned. But when the question is no 
longer asked with full vigour and spontaneity, the answer must 
fall upon indifierent ears and the right and necessity of the 
matter become obscured, while, on the other hand, every im- 
perfection in the historical conception will at once leap into 
prominence and be very apt to determine the valuation. 
Finally, in the case of the German nation, the dependence of the 
Church upon the State and the help afforded it by the State have 
also greatly contributed to an inner alienation of feeling; for 
with the other Germanic peoples the alienation is seemingly not 
so great. The action of the newly uprising religious ^ovejnent 
in seeking its own paths is therefore easily understood. When 
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we compare it witfi' the older type of religion (which it regards 
as too narrow and confined), we see that it is striving in the first 
place towards greater width, towards the greatest possible 
universf*lity, towards a greater receptivity with respect to the 
environing world ; it does not trouble so much about the com- 
plications in man’s inner life as about his relationship to the 
whole ; it aims at bringing the whole inwardly nearer to him, and 
H^ermitting him to experience its infinity and enjoy its beauty. 
In such artistic mood a liberation from everything pettily 
hummi seems to be achieved and the soul appears to float in 
blissful security in the pure ether of the cosmos. 

Such a resistance to the absorption of man in the merely 
human, such a desire for the whole, constitutes an essential 
^sgect of religion, and has had an important influence on its 
history. But it is another question whether that which here 
manifests itself is capable of solving the whole task of religion, 
therewith removing and supplanting the entire historical 
element. If the new were strictly confined to its own capacity 
and not silently complemented in all sorts of ways by drawing 
upon the life presented by historical religion, all its width and 
freedom could not well conceal a great vagueness and hollow- 
ness. This kind of religion does not get beyond fine and 
delicate moods, it attains no genuine actuality. Instead of 
revealing a new world to man, it does no more than throw a 
more amiable light upon the existing world, or it surrounds 
man’s life with agreeable moods suitable enough to the pleasant 
occupation of his spare time, but miserably impotent in the 
face of the serious realities of life. It will never be possible in 
this way to achieve a further development of the soul, to liberate 
forces capable of overcoming necessity and guilt, to offer life a 
firm foundation, to draw men together by means of an indepen- 
dent inner world. We have here beautiful pictures and 
beautiful prospects, but pictures which cannot get beyond the 
stage of mere designs ! This aesthetic-pantheistic mood may 
provide valuable stimulus and serve a useful preparatory purpose, 
but it is not equal to the chief task of religion ; the truth which 
it coDjtain^aftist be amalgamated with something else and with 
something more solid if it is to be of real value in the forward 
movement. 
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But however inadequate this new type ot religion may be, 
there remains the fact of its opposition to the ecdesiastical form, 
there remains a division in the religious life and^joudeavour of the 
day. Hence the question becomes inevitable : v Can ’^e work 
towards the overcoming of this division, and if so, how? If 
there is again to be harmony between the age and religion then 
the age must put a question to religion, and the latter must 
answer it in a manner which it is possible for the age to accept^ 
before this can come to pass, however, there must be important 
alterations, or at any rate further developments, on both ^ides. 
The desire of the age for religion will not again become strong 
and overwhelming until the age recognises great inner com- 
plications in human life, makes these into personal experience, 
and at the same time finds the centre of these complications in 
the moral problem. On the other hand, religion, too, must nol 
understand and treat the moral problem from the narrow point 
of view of the immediate impression, but must look upon it as the 
summit of an all-embracing movement : it will thus itself win a 
broader basis and escape the particularity which otherwise 
unavoidably attaches to it. If religion, at this central point, has 
gained secure contact with the innermost endeavour of the age, 
and if at the same time it has become clear and secure with 
regard to its own fundamental fact, then, without danger, it can 
subject its traditional content to examination that men may see 
what is essential and unchangeable, what secondary and subject 
to temporal mutation. Above everything else religion must be 
powerfully conscious of its own essential nature and take up a 
firm stand upon this position. Its ultimate object is not to 
provide man with intellectual information about the world, 
merely to arouse new feelings or to set new practical tasks ; it 
is to reveal a 7iew lije, nay, a new world, and this it does by 
means of a direct relation to the deepest foundation of being, to 
the dominating fundamental life-force. It proves the new life, 
in the first place, through the actuality of its world-wide his- 
torical development, through the re-shaping of reality to which 
it is continually giving rise. It must insist upon the recognition 
of the life here offered us as the dominating soul ’of all life, as 
the indispensable condition of all spirituality. Bui although 
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lihis life is fundaipentally super-temporal, its development in the 
human sphere ^subject to the conditions of time and history; 
it must adjust itself with regard to them, and it can do this, 
withoutj losing 4tself, only when there is a clear distinction made 
between the substance of this life and its existing form, for then 
it will be possible to combine substantial unchangeability with a 
historical development of the form of existence. In this respect 
tbe present day is faced with a particularly important and difficult 
task, namely that of obtaining a form of religion in the sphere 
of human, existence to correspond ivith the historical position of 
spiritual life (not with the merely superficial tendencies of the 
age), without, in the process, losing (or even in any way diluting) 
the substance of religion.* 

> J'he creation of such an understanding between Christianity 
and the Modern World is, however, a more difficult matter than it 
is frequently thought to be. It is above everything else neces- 
sary that there should be a full recognition and valuation of all 
the great changes that the ages have produced and of the inner 
necessities which have thus arisen. The usual type of apology 
does not do this. It does not grasp the matter as a whole, but 
treats of isolated points ; instead of fully entering into the 
opposite position, it approaches it entirely from the outside ; it 
operates with mere possibilities, showing that the modern move- 
ment still leaves certain paths open, which, granted the will to 
do so, might lead to an agreement with the faith of the Church. 
In this way it becomes more and more artificial and oven exposes 
itself to the danger of inner untruthfulness. One is reminded of 
Hume’s saying, that an ocean flood cannot he stopped with 
wusps of straw! Never in this fashion will religion he able to 
regain the desired position in life as a whole, never in this way 

• In my works on the philosophy of religion I have explained more in detail 
why Christianity, in spite of all those elements which are transitory, seems to 
contain an imperishable core, rendering a breach with it unnecessary. Here I 
should like merely to add that I can hardly conceive of anything so absolutely 
foolish as the attempt to elaborate a religion by conscious reflection : in all 
other spheres we have happily overcome such a mode of thought, with its 
superficial enli^teiiment ; it is precisely in the most inward region of life, 
however, whale such thought is peculiarly intolerable, that we still need to be 
gn the defensive against it, 
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will it attain the directness and simplicity, the spiritual nearness, 
the secure power of conviction, without which itli^task cannot be 
performed. It is undeniable that at the present time religion is 
becoming insecure, and this fact must not be obscured. ^.To-day, 
the Christian type of life is far from being present to humanity 
with such convincing nearness as to powerfully influence the 
whole construction of life and at the same time to be an actual 
experience and present reality to every individual. Wha^a 
religion is handicapped by so much that is obsolete and foreign, 
when the eternal trutlis are often obscured by the deb«s of 
thousands of years, religion cannot develop its full power with 
confidence of victory, it cannot have any axiomatic certainty ; it 
will itself be disquieted even by the most miserably superficial 
attacks, attacks which would be totally ineffective in the presejiic^ 
of firm and self-experienced conviction. It is thus seen that 
religion urgently requires a thoroughgoing revision, an energetic 
demonstration of its dominating characteristics, a rejection of 
everything which has become withered and decayed. This is 
necessary, more particularly in its own interest. Such a task as 
this, however, cannot be successful except in an atmosphere of 
perfect freedom. 

At the same time the substance of religion must be energetic- 
ally preseiwed and summoned to powerful manifestation ; it must 
be employed to distinguish between what is genuine and what is 
not, between reality and sham, in the content of the age. 
Religion can* accomplish nothing important unless it be indepen- 
dent of the mere position of the age. Christianity, in particular, 
though not absolutely rejecting the immediate world, rejects the 
idea that it should be accepted as a final conclusion and is hence 
uncompromisingly opposed to merely human culture, a culture con- 
fined to immediate existence, such as now constitutes the leading 
tendency of modern life. In this case no adjustment of diflfer- 
ences is possible ; there is room for nothing but a straightforward 
conflict. It is true that this conflict must be looked upon as 
leading finally to peace, but it makes an immense diflerence to 
the result whether the contrast is shown up in the first place 
with full clearness or whether it is weakened th^ very 
beginning. In this respect, there is much weak connivance on 
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4he Protestant si|1e and much anxious reverence of modern 
culture, which ijwregarded as if it were already a complete truth 
in its whole beivfg and not itself full of difficult problems ; there 
is a fear of decisive negation, as if an affirmation which did not 
give risfe to a negation could be of any value; people lack con- 
fidence in their own position and hence naturally enough make 
no progress. Modesty may adorn a man, but where a cause is 
concerned it may lead to injustice. A religion dependent upon 
mere human culture, a religion trailing at the heels of every 
supei^cial and temporary movement, is a miserable and inverte- 
brate thing. The desire for more freedom and spontaneity must 
unite itself to the desire for greater depth. This is quite possible; 
it only remains for humanity to accomplish it. Thus we see in 
this case, too, that although the present situation is full of com- 
plications and contradictions we are by no means left helplessly 
at their mercy ; on the contrary, by exerting spiritual force we 
can rise above them. 




CONCLUSION 

We have journeyed through the different departments of life 
and thought which have come within the scope of our work and 
have considered the problems which they offer. We have thereby 
become convinced of the overflowing fullness of life which pulses 
lihrough our time ; it can be no decrepit age which exhibits such 
important problems and accomplishes such remarkable work. 
But considering its spiritual content and its general trend we 
perceive it to be an essentially incomplete age. The principal 
cause of this is that our synthetic power does not correspond to 
the immeasurable wealth of matter which pours in upon us. 
The concentration of life is far outpaced by its expansion. We 
have at the same time seen, however, that we are not compelled 
to accept this state of affairs as if it were decreed by an inevitable 
destiny ; on the contrary, the life of to-day is full of possibilities 
which can prepare and facilitate a sjmthesis. It remains for a 
progressive creative activity to seize these possibilities and make 
the most of them. We have, moreover, observed that this cannot 
take place as a direct result of the “ given ’’ situation ; what is 
needed is rather that we should rise above this situation, that 
we should attain to a new standpoint for life, reversing our 
immediate existence. If spiritual life becomes independenty then 
such a reversal is possible, hut not otherwise. All paths have 
been seen to lead to this same goal. In the case of each 
separate investigation we saw how the conviction of such an 
independence on the part of spiritual life altered the problem and 
prepared the way for its solution. 

Followii^tUp this line of thought, the study of our own age is 
seen Co lead beyond its own content into the future. We must 
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endeavour to pass from a scattering of enei'vy in multifarious 
occupations to a central all-embracing task, fr< m contemplative 
and analytical reflection to creative synthesis, nom a prevailing 
devotion to the external world to more personal and inner life 
and more inner independence. Philosophy is called 'upon to 
co-operate in this work to the best of its ability. 
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Stieler, 240 
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Volkelt, 262 
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